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P R EK F A C E 


N the preceding volume, I tried faithfully to trace 
the continued and intensifying conflict between 
“prerogative” and popular rights in the English 

colonies in America, a conflict that was irrepressible from 
the beginning and that was leading to a more serious 
struggle in which the issue was to be fought to a finish. 

In this volume, I have told, as well as ability and space 
limitations would permit, how the shackles of an ever- 
present menace were broken and the colonists were 
schooled and nerved for the coming grapple. 

I shall be disappointed if the careful reader of these 
volumes does not understand, even before he takes up 
the next, that the American Revolution was in the blood 
and that the stamp act and George III. were simply irri- 
tants that hastened what could not be avoided. 

In working out my purpose, I have been encouraged 
by the general approval with which readers and reviewers 
have received the successive instalments of this work. I 
have been further assisted by friendly suggestions from 
many members of the great but well-defined constituency 
that I am seeking to serve. 

I am under deep obligation to my able helper, Dr. 
Paul L. Haworth, sometime lecturer in history at Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Haworth has given me valuable 
assistance in the collection, verification, and interpretation 
of material and in the preparation of this volume. 
Special acknowledgments are also due to Lieutenant- 
colonel Crawford Lindsay, my mentor for the five busy 
days that I gave to the study of Quebec and its environs; 
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to Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, the state historian of New 
York; to Mr. A. S.\Salley Jr., the secretary of the his- 
torical commission of South Carolina, who, for a week, 
gave me friendly guidance among the unprinted treasures 
in his keeping; and to Professor William MacDonald of 
Brown University for his revision of the final chapter. 

I am sure that no one who has this volume in his hand 
will care for even asuggestion from me concerning the 
enterprising liberality of my publishers. 

Etroy M. Avery 


Cleveland, August, 1907 
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From a letter, dated November 17, 1753, recommending the promotion 
of an officer. Supplied by the Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland 
through the English War Office. All great libraries and important archives 
of the United States and Canada, as well as the government depositories of 
France and England, were ransacked in vain for a signature of Monro, until 
this was discovered after a search extending over more than a year. 
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Illustrations XX1 


Relation des Avantages . : . 147 
The original is a small quarto leaf, of which we € reproduce part o the first 


page and ending of the second. From original in the collection of E. 
Dwight Church, Esq., Brooklyn, New York. 


Uniform of a French Soldier, 1755 (in colors) . 148 
Shows coat of steel gray, trimmed with blue and orange. 


After water-color sketch in Documents Collected in France, vol. ix, p. 377, 
in Archives of Massachusetts, State House, Boston. 


William Pitt, First Earl of Chatham Seales and 
Autograph) . : ei 
Portrait from original painting by Pies ee in Viscount Bridgport’ $ 
collection ; now in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

Autograph from Netherclift’s Autographs of the Kings and Queens, and 
Eminent Men, of Great Britain, London, 1835. 

Portrait of William Pitt ' , de 5% 
From original painting by Brompton, now in Nations Parsi Gallery, 
London. 

Autograph of James Abercromby . : ; eek kD 


In New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. 
Autograph of Edward Boscawen . : a6! 


From letter of May 19, 1758, in New York Public Eicse), Emmet 
Collection. 


Sir Jeffrey Amherst (Portrait and Autograph) . 161 


Portrait from Cust’s Catalogue of National Portrait Gallery. Original 
painted by Thomas Gainsborough. 
Autograph from New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. 


Map of the Siege of Louisburg, or : ' 5. 462 
A French Frigate ; ; , Haas 


From engraving in Lacroix’s XV. [1 Ime Siécle. 
View of Louisburg during the Siege of 1758 . ; 
between 166 and 167 


From copperplate engraving published in 1760, in New York Public 
Library, Emmet Collection. 


Admiral Edward Boscawen (Portrait and Auto- 
graph) . : ; ; , 4467 


Portrait from Cust’s Catalogue of National aS Gallery. | Original 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1760. 


“Louisburg Taken” Medal . ; ; 2 . 168 


Issued by Pingo, in 1758, and believed to have been an official issue. Repro- 
duced from a specimen in the collection of Mr, R. W. McLachlan, 
treasurer and curator, Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Chateau de 
Ramezay, Montreal, Canada. 


“ Admiral Boscawen” Medal ; ; 5 . 169 


From a specimen in the collection of Mr. R. W. McLachlan, treasurer 

and curator, Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Chateau de Ramezay, 

Montreal, Canada. y! 
View of the Ruins of Louisburg Casemates . ab gis 

From a photograph. 
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Pownall’s Commission to Sir William Pepperrell . 
A lieutenant-general’s commission, on parchment, dated August 8, 1757. 
Original in possession of Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Letter by Francois Bigot. : : , 
Dated November 7, 1752. From the collection of Bigot letters belong- 
ing to Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, State Historian of New York. 


Portrait of Pierre Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil 
Reproduced by permission from print of the original painting in Doughty’s 
Siege of Quebec. 

Portrait of Sir George Augustus, Third Viscount 
Howe . : ; ; 


From photograph of original ‘paiheing oe by the mebar Lord Hone 
Leicestershire, England. 


Map Illustrating the English Advance against 


Ticonderoga . ‘ . : , 5 : 
Showing spot where Lord Howe was killed. 
Monument to Lord Howe . . ; F 


Erected in Westminster Abbey by an order of the Gerietah Court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


Map of the French Works at Ticonderoga 


Adapted from map in Casgrain’s Manuscrits du Chevalier de Lévis, Quebec, 


1891. 
Facsimile Map of Fort Ticonderoga, 1758, by 
Jefferys , , i 


From original in Library of Cinaiien Map Division. 


An Old Powder-Horn . 


Neatly decorated, bearing inscription: ‘‘ Parson Marther His Horn Made at 
Lake George october y© 13" 1758.’’ From original at Connecticut His- 
torical Society, Hartford. 


Autograph of John Bradstreet. ; ‘ , 
View of Fort Frontenac : ‘ ; ; : 
From Mémoires sur le Canada, Quebec, 1873. 

Plan of Fort Stanwix, 1758 . ; rs 


From Roque’s A Set of Piss and Forts in America, Leadon ie 

Autograph of John Forbes . : ‘ ; : 
From his letter reproduced elsewhere in this volume. 

Pennsylvania Ten-Shilling Bill, 1758 .- ; : 
From original in Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Portrait of Henry Bouquet . : ; 


From original painting in possession of Mr. George H. Fier) af Philadel- 
phia, by permission. 


Map of Forbes’s Route, 1758 : : : : 
Covers territory between Bedford, Pennsylvania, and Fort Duquesne. 
Autograph of Governor William Denny , P 


From original in New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. 


Title-page of Minutes of Conferences held at Easton 


Printed by Franklin, 1758. From original in New York Public Library. 
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Illustrations — Xxiil 


Title-page of the Second ‘fournal x Christian Fred- 


wick Post. 
From original in New York Public Etonry. 


Washington’s Manuscript Sketch of Fort Cumber- 
land. ' = 


Size of original about 12 x 13 inches. The original is one of Washington’s 
manuscript maps in the Jared Sparks Collection, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


New York. 
Forbes’s Order Appointing Washington President 
of a General Court Martial . ; ; 


Dated October 6, 1758. From original in Library of Congress. 


Washington’s Letter to Colonel Henry Bouquet 
Dated ‘Camp at Fort Cumberland 7‘) Augt 1758.’ From. original 
among the Bouquet Papers in the British Museum. 

Uniform of a French Soldier, 1755 (in colors) 

Shows coat blue, faced with red. 
After water-color sketch in Documents Collected in France, vol. ix., p, 
377, in Archives of Massachusetts, State House, Boston. 


Uniform of a British Soldier of the Forty-eighth 


Regiment, 1742-64 . ; ; 

Painted by Mr. H. A. Ogden, from sketch in 4 Sanricndctitas of ee 
Cloathing of his Majesty's Household, and of all the Forces upon the Establish- 
ments of Great Britain and Yreland, London, 1742. 


Map of the Two Highways to Canada . 


Portrait of Chevalier de La Corne Saint Luc . 
From original miniature in possession of F. D. Monk, K. C., M. P., 
Montreal, Canada, by special permission. 


Pouchot’s Map a Fort Niagara. ; g 
From his Mémoires sur la derniere Guerre de I’ Amerique Sppkenttjenals, 
Yverdon, 1781. 


Map of the Region of the French and Indian War 
Map of Niagara River . 


Showing Prideaux’s landing and portage around te falls. 


Plan of Fort George 


From Roque’s 4 Set of Plans and Bora in eosin, onion, 7k. 


Plan of Fort Saint Frederick at Crown Point. 


Redrawn from Le Rouge’s Recueil des Plans de I’ Amerique Septentrionale, 
Paris, 1755, kindly loaned by the Pequot Library, Southport, Connecticut. 


View of the Ruins at Crown Point 
From a recent photograph. 


Home of General James Wolfe. 
From Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, by permission. 


Part of Last Page of Wolfe’s Letter to Pitt, Sep- 
femiber 271759 =~. : : é 


It is a long report of the progress of the campaign against Goo From 
original in Public Record Office, London. 
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XXIV Illustrations 


Portrait of Miss Lowther (Duchess of Bolton) 


From Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, by permission. The original is a minia- 
ture in possession of Lord Barnard of Raby Castle, Darlington, England. 


Portrait of General James Wolfe (in colors) . ; 


From photograph of portrait in National Portrait Gallery, London, colored 
in facsimile of original. 


General George Townshend ( Portrait and Auto- 
graph) . : , d 
Portrait from Doughty’s Siege of aoe by permission ; nee from 


his letter of September 8, 1759, in the New York Public Library, Emmet 
Collection. 


Sir Charles Saunders (Portrait and Autograph) : 
Portrait from Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, by permission. a 
Autograph from New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. | 


Map of the Saint Lawrence River . , 7 ; 


Showing line of advance of Saunders and Wolfe. 


An Early View of Quebec, about 1758 . : : 


From original print in the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


Montcalm’s Headquarters at Beauport 
Taken down in 1879. 


Light Dragoon and Grenadier, 1744-60 : : 

From careful study by Mr. H. A. Ogden, correcting errors in Luard’s 
plate, also supplying colors. 
The color of the grenadier’s uniform was that of the ‘* Guard’? ( First and 
Second Foot) Regiment, and was also the color of the other royal regiments 
as, Seventh Royal English Fusileers, Twenty-first Scotch Fusileers, and 
Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusileers. Each regiment had its company of 
grenadiers who wore, up to about 1764, the tall cloth cap shown in the 
plate. 


The Taking of Quebec ; : ; 


Facsimile from a contemporary engraving in he British Mausewnnt 


Portrait of James Wolfe 


From autotype copy of the original painting by Thea Highmened in the 
possession of J. Scobell Armstrong, Esq. 


Map of Wolfe’s Quebec Campaign, between 276 and 


Compiled by Major William Wood, Canadian Artillery, and author of 
The Fight for Canada, aided by Lieutenant-colonel Crawford Lindsay, 
Canadian Artillery, and Dr. A. Doughty, Archivist of Canada. 

While based on the ‘‘ Engineers’ Map,’’ it corrects many obvious errors 
that appear therein. Practically all material of importance bearing on this 
subject was carefully studied by Major Wood and his helpers. 


View of Quebec from Point Levi . ; ; , 
From an engraving appearing on Melish’s ‘‘ Plan of Quebec and Adjacent 
Country . . . . during the Siege by General Wolfe in 1759.” 


Sir John Jervis, Earl Saint Vincent (Portrait and 
Autograph) . , ; : ; : ; 


Portrait from Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, by permission. 
Autograph from Netherclift’s dutograpbs of the Kings and Queens, and 
Eminent Men, of Great Britain, London, 1835. 
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View of Quebec from Point Levis, 1906 


From a photograph. 


One of Wolfe’s Pistols . 


From Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, by permission. 
Wolfe’s Monument on the Plains of Abraham 


From a recent photograph. 


House in which Montcalm Died 
From photograph copyrighted by Mr. F. C. Wiirtele, Sicician of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. To this house Montcalm, 
mortally wounded, was conducted, and there spent the few remaining hours 
of his life. 

Wolfe and Montcalm Monument at Quebec . 


Standing in the ‘* Governor’s Garden,’’ formerly the garden of the Chateau 
Saint Louis. The monument faces the river. On one side of it Wolfe’s 
name appears; on the other, Montcalm’s. The rear bears a long Latin 
inscription regarding the erection of the monument; the front, a tablet 
with the following inscription, also in Latin: Mortem wirtus communem, 


famam bistoria, monumentum posteritas dedit —‘‘ Their valor gave them a 
common death, history a common fame, and posterity a common monu- 
ment.”’ 


First Page of the London Gazette Extraordinary, 
October 17, 1759 . ; 


Announces the surrender of Quebec. 
Reproduced from original in the British Museum. 


“Quebec Taken” Medal, 1759 


Issued by the Society for Promoting Arts and Commerce. From the col- 
lection of Mr. R. W. McLachlan, treasurer and curator, Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society, Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, Canada. 


Title-page of 4 Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving 
Page 8 of same . 


From original in New York Public Licey. 
Thanksgiving Proclamation by Governor Thomas 


Pownall , 

Broadside, dated November 10, Pies issued on account tof the ees »: 
Quebec, From original in collection of the Bostonian Society, Old State 
House, Boston. 


Title-page of Samuel Cooper’s Sermon 


Preached October 16, 1759, before Governor Pownall. It is apparently 
the earliest sermon preached in New England on the reduction of Quebec. 


Plan of the Battle at Quebec, April 28, 1760. 
Adapted from Casgrain’s Manuscrits du Chevalier de Lévis, Quebec, 
1891. 

Ordinance for Twenty-four Livres , 
Signed by Bigot. From original specimen in the collection of Mr. R. w. 


McLachlan, treasurer and curator, Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, 
Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, Canada, 


View of Montreal in 1760 . , 
From an old print in New York Public Library. 
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XXV1 Illustrations 


“Montreal Taken” Medal, 1760 . ; ; : 


From the collection of Mr. R. W. McLachlan, treasurer and curator, 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, 
Canada, 

Title-page of Mémoire pour Messire Francois Bigot . 


From original in John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 


“Canada Subdued”’ Medal 


From the collection of Mr. R. W. McLachlan, treasurer and curator, 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Portrait of Frederick the Great i 
From an engraving by A. Sartain after painting by Waiihes! In New York 
Public Library. 

George III. (Portrait and Autograph) . : ; 


Portrait from the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Autograph from Netherclift’s Autographs of the Kings and Queens, and 
Eminent Men, of Great Britain, London, 1835. 


Arms of George III. . 5 : 


From a photograph, in the Old State House, aes of ‘te arms ‘oral 
set up in the council chamber of the town- house of Boston; removed to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, upon the evacuation of Boston by the British, March 
17, 1776. 


John Stuart, Third Earl of Bute (Portrait and Auto- 
graph) . ; : ; : F ‘ ; 


Portrait from painting by Allan Ramsay, reproduced in Caw’s Scottish Por- 

traits, London, 1905. 

Autograph from New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. 
Portrait of Lord Holderness when a Boy : : 

From original, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, February, 1755. By 


gracious permission of the owner, Lady Alleyne of Chevin House, Belper, 
England. 


Title-page of The Definitive Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship 


Reproduced from original in John Carter Beinn eon Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Autograph of Henry Fox ‘ 
In New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. 

Autograph of William Henry Lyttelton, First Baron 
Lyttelton : ; ; 


From his letter to William Denny of Peseyener dated ‘¢ Charles Town 
November 3, 1756.’’ In New York Public Library, Emmet Collection. 


Autograph of William Bull . g f ‘ 


From a document of 1768 in New York Public Library, Emmet Collecdams 


Map Illustrating the Cherokee Campaign : 


From data specially compiled for this volume from hitherto unpublished 
sources. 
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Illustrations XXVvil 


Monument Erected on the Site of the Massacre of 


Long Canes Settlers. may Fe) 
Henry Timberlake’s “A Draught a the Phatiken 
Country”. ; ‘ ’ 2 4a6 


Original measures 1536x934 Sich Reproduced from copy in New 
York Public Library. 


Title-page of Some Observations on the Two Cam- 


paigns against the Cherokee Indians . ‘ - 349 
From original in possession of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


Seal of the English Province of West Florida ALE 
From original in the New England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
Boston. 


Map of North America under Treaty of 1763 i389 


Prepared by David Maydole Matteson, A. M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Facsimile Map of Detroit River, 1749 . 
between 354 and 355 


From unpublished manuscript journal of Joseph Gaspard de Léry, Engineer. 
Original in archives of Laval University, Quebec. From copy colored in 
facsimile of original furnished by the archivist, the Abbé Amédée E. 
Gosselin. 


Medal Showing View of Montreal : , y as 
Inscription on reverse reads: ‘* Taken from an Indian Chief in the American 
War, 1761.’’ From the collection of Mr. R. W. McLachlan, treasurer 


and curator, Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Chateau de Ramezay, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Plan of Detroit in 1749 . between 356 and 357 
From the above journal, This is the earliest known map of Detroit and 
has never before been reproduced in colors. Silas Farmer’s History of 
Detroit and Michigan, Detroit, 1884, gives a crude woodcut from this, 
printed in black only. 


Title-page of Robert Rogers’s 4 Concise Account of 


North America. ; : ; «362 
A Page from the same . ‘ - 363 
From the original edition, London, 1765, in New York Public Library. 
Title-page of Robert Rogers’ s Ponteach : . 364 
From a copy in John Carter Brown Library. 
Plan of the Battle of Bushy Run . : : ey, 
From Smith’s Historical Account, Philadelphia, 1765. In New York 
Public Library. 
Title-page of Smith’s 4” Historical Account . 409 


From a copy of the original American edition of 1765, in New York 
Public Library. 


“A Plan of the New Fort at Pitts-burgh” . ago 
Redrawn from Roque’s 4 Set of Plans and Forts in America, London, 
1763. 

The Redoubt at Pittsburg. : : My: 


From a photograph. 
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Map of Bouquet’s March . : , ; 
Close facsimile of map in Relation Historique de I’ Expedition, contre les 
Indiens de |’ Ohio, Amsterdam, 1769. 

Indians Having a Talk with Bouquet over a Council — 


Bure,“ % : ee 
From copperplate by Gnu after Bexiiows West’ 8 oanehel repneingen i 
in Smith’s Historical Account, London, 1766. 
Indians Delivering up English Captives to Bouquet 3° 
Copperplate by Canot, after Benjamin West's painting, in Smith’s Hfstori- 
cal Account, London, 1766. 


Hutchins’s Map of the Ohio Country, 1765 . = 
between 374 and 


From the original edition, Philadelphia, 1765, of Smith’s Historical Account. 
Medal Presented to the Indian Chiefs at the Treaty 
of 1764 after the Pontiac Conspiracy —. 


On reverse, the lion represents England protecting the church and ee 
(civilization) from the wolf (a return of barbarism). Reproduced from 
specimen in the collection of Mr. R. W. McLachlan, treasurer and curator, — 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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FROM LOUISBURG TO FORT NECESSITY 


N June, 1746, Pepper- 
ail, the commander of 
the troops that had 

lately taken Louisburg, was 
received at Boston with noisy 
enthusiasm. In the same 
month, a French fleet was 
sent under Admiral D’An- 
ville to recapture the lost 
fortress, destroy Boston, and 
ravage the New England 
coast. Rumors of its com- 
ing produced great terror in 
the threatened region. In 
Massachusetts, forts and 
batteries were repaired and 
manned, coast lookouts were 
reéstablished, and, by the 
thousand, troops poured into 
Boston. On a fast-day, a 
rising storm rattled the win- 
dows of the Old South 
Church, and Thomas Prince 
prayed that it might bring 
confusion to the enemy. In 
truth, the elements seemed 
once more to fight for Eng- 
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Letter from General Court of “Massachu- 
setts, Congratulating Pepperrell on 
the Capture of Louisburg 
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From Louisburg to Fort Necessity 


land. Contrary winds prolonged the voyage; a violent 
gale drove some of the vessels back to France, some to 
the West Indies, and pounded some to pieces on Sable 
Island. In September, a 
part of the fleet cast anchor 
in Chebucto (now Hali- 
fax) harbor; other vessels 
straggled in later. Before 
the end of the month, 
D’Anville died suddenly 
—of apoplexy said some, 
of poison whispered 
others. A council of war 
determined to attack Ann- 
apolis (Port Royal); 
D’Estournelle, the com- 
manding  vice-admiral, 
opposed the plan and, ina 
rage born of being over- 
ruled, committed suicide. 

Thomas, Foiace Smallpox broke out 
among the crews, other vessels were lost or scuttled, and 
the crippled remnant returned to France without strik- 
ing a blow. 

Equally without result was a now almost forgotten 
plan for the conquest of Canada. This plan involved 
the old idea of a duplex movement, one expedition to 
go by land, the other by sea. In April, 1746, the duke 
of Newcastle sent letters to the governors of all the prov- 
inces from New England to Virginia directing them to 
assist. Great preparations were made; troops were 
raised; much money was spent. A fleet was assembled 
at Portsmouth in southern England, but the British 
regulars were diverted to a descent on Brittany and the 
colonial auxiliaries were disbanded. 

To Massachusetts, which under Shirley had again 
taken the lead in these fruitless preparations, the remain- 
ing years of the war brought no greater excitement than 
that growing out of the desertion of some sailors from 
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Commodore Knowles’s fleet in Nantasket Harbor. A 
press- 
gang 
sent to 
Boston 
tomake 
good 
oh i 8 
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seized am ee 
whom Autograph of Commodore Charles Knowles 


they would and bore them off—unwilling recruits 
for the royal navy. This was an outrage not to be tol- 
erated in the American metropolis. Shirley was fright- 
ened by what he called the “mobbishness” of the 
people, and officers of the fleet who happened to be on 
shore were seized and held as hostages. In the end, 
Knowles released most of those who had been impressed 
and, to the great joy of the people of Boston, put to 
sea. 

The feeling aroused by this incident was not lessened 
by the terms of the peace of Aix-la~-Chapelle whereby 
England gave back the hard-won Louisburg for far-away 
Madras. This surrender of the fruit of a conquest 

eee en aos largely won by 
the colonists 
was grievous 
for Massa- 
chusetts men 
fa bear, A 
year later, 
however, a 
salve was 
found for the 
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when parliament voted that the various colonies should 
be reimbursed for their expenses in the expedition 
against Louisburg. [wo hundred and seventeen chests 
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New Tenor 
and Old Tenor 
Currency 


In New 
Hampshire 


of Spanish dollars and a hundred casks of copper coin 
(£183,649) were landed at the Long Wharf—more coin 
than had ever been seen in Boston before and the har- 
binger of a new pros- 
perity. 

Massachusetts «= ex- 


pended wisely the 
Mr. Old Tenor, money thus obtained. 


A Nwive of Mes England, whe, afcer a long a deep and morta! Wound 


“iienetdier ntennamae tenth antral In 1743, Shirley had 
atinenmhe on 4 given his assent to the 
A eermrae vias ats issue of “new tenor” 
= ¥ bills of credit which 
circulated at a higher 
rate than those of the 
“old tenor,” an enor- 
mous flood of which 
was in circulation; 
One pound sterling in 
specie was counted as 
equivalent to thirty 
shillings of the new or 
to eleven pounds of 
the old. The indem- 
nity was devoted to 
the redemption of the 
old tenor bills. One 
pound in money took 


Curious Broadside in Verse Referring to the Discon- up about ten in paper, 
tinuance of Old Tenor Bills of Credit and, as many of the 


iD . bills had been lost or 
destroyed, the parliamentary grant met about nine- 
tenths of those presented; a tax was levied for the 
retirement of the other tenth. The bills of other 
provinces were excluded by legislation and the finances 
of Massachusetts were once more on a sure founda- 
tion. 
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In New Hampshire, owing to her greater proximity 
to Canada, the realities of war had been brought closer 
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home than in Massachusetts. After the capture of 1 7 4 
7 6 


Louisburg it was hoped that the frontiers would be left 
in peace, but the Indian ravagings still continued and 
between. 
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faye. As 
@ result, 
the remote 
garrisons 
were discon- + 
tinued and +#, 
many dwell- |, 
ings were. 
abandoned. 
When 
peace came, 
the fron- || 
tiersmen re- 
turned to | 
their homes 
and ere long — 
the tide of 
Peermement.. wr vs 
was pushing further westward. In January, 1749-50, 
Governor Wentworth granted lands where Bennington, 


Manuscript Declaration of War Against the Penobscot Indians 


_ Vermont, now stands; by 1764, he had granted more than 


one hundred additional townships. His right to do this 
was sharply called in question by New York which, 
under the patent given by Charles II., claimed to the 
Connecticut River—the beginning of a long-continued 
and acrimonious dispute over the “ Hampshire Grants,” 
_and the bone of contention between belligerent factions, 
_ the “Yorkers” and the “Green Mountain Boys.” The 
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Governor 
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payment was 
made he would 
sell to some one 
else. The assem- 
bly did not act 
promptly and 
Mason conveyed 
his interest to 
twelvegentlemen 
of Portsmouth 
who were known 
as the “ Mason- 
ian Proprietors.” 

The boundary 
line with Massa- 
chusetts also led 
to complications. 
In 1744, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth 


dispute was referred to the king but, 
before it was determined, the territory 
passed from royal control. It ulti- 
mately became the first addition to the 
original thirteen states that made up 
the American union. 

Certain moneys that had been prom- 
ised in consideration of a release from 
the Mason claim had stood unpaid for 
six years, and when the young heir, 
John Tufton Mason, returned from the 
Louisburg expedition, he notified the 
New Hampshire assembly that unless 


Seale of Statute Miles 
o 5 10 20 30 


Lamoll?. 


Y\ 1629-1740, Entire presefil state included 
as part of Massach 's Bay Colony 
under parly charter, (First permanent 
occupation, 1924) 

Claimed by, 


: 


778) Entire present state) 


New Hampshire in 173 


1764,\To New Hampshire 


4 boundary settled 4 

= with New Hampshire 1782 
st es ndary assented to= 
few Fprk, March 6, 17905 


Treated 
Prepared by Miss Susan Myra Kingsbury, Ph. D., Boston 
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included in his 
election writs a few 
towns that had 
been looked upon i= 
as belonging to oe Ae & 

Massachusetts. ar ae a 
une deputies 
claimed the right 
to determine what 
towns should be 
represented in their 
body and the cus- 
tomary quarrel fol- 
lowed. For three 
years, the assembly 
transacted no legal 
business, public 
accounts remained 
unadjusted, offices 
that depended on 
legislative appoint- 
ment became 
vacant and so con- 
tinued, the soldiers 


of the late war suf- gp seee Caine ly Na meaner 
ew Faninaxtré 1 se by Conemissio 

fered for want of Sout bens 

e Bearantry 1740 nD aeres of te Kien Ase 
their pay, and even MASSACHUSETT Pawtucket Falls 
the governor got Map Showing the Frontiers of New Hampshire, 
only a part of hi 1737-1764 

a pa o S. Prepared by Miss Susan Myra Kingsbury, Ph, D., 

When a new as- Boston 


sembly met in 1752, Wentworth was able, by means of 
promises and patronage, to bring about more amicable 
relations. His salary was increased and the speaker 
chosen was satisfactory to him. The subsidy received 
from England on account of the Louisburg expedition 
(£16,355) was judiciously invested without quarrel and 
the active opposition to the governor disappeared. For 
a little time, New Hampshire enjoyed the novel experi- 
ence of quiet and prosperity. 


SJ sy 
in +& 
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Reconciliation 
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17 4 5 Inthe remaining New England colonies, Rhode Island 
1 7 5 4 and Connecticut, the years 1745 to 1754 were not pro- 
In Rhode ductive of many important events. ‘The troops sent by 
noi Rhode Island to assist in the siege of Louisburg arrived 


New Hampshire Merchants’ Note for Ten Shillings, 1734 


too late to participate in the siege, but in the course 
of one year her privateers sent more than twenty prizes 
into Newport. The sea was the better field for her 
warfare. In 1747, the long-contested northern bound- 
ary wasrun. ‘The colony shared in the money received 
from England as an indemnity for war expenses, but 
the wise policy of Massachusetts in using the specie 
thus obtained (£6,332) to redeem her paper money was 
not imitated. 


Connecticut's The charter of 1662 had extended Connecticut’s 
nts northern and southern boundaries westward to the South 
Sea, excepting from the grant the territory “then possessed 
or inhabited by any other Christian prince or state.” 
New York lay athwart this course of Connecticut empire, 


but beyond the boundaries of that province the lines 


ee es ee 
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authorized by the Connecti- 
cut charter included a vast 
territory, part of which was 
overlapped in 1681 by the} 
domain granted to William | 
Penn. In 1750, “some tired § 
Puritans climbed the last 
summits of the Blue Ridge 
and looked down into the 
valley of Wyoming.” The 
beauty of the new-found par- 
adise among the western hills 
kindled Connecticut enthusi- 
asm and, season after season, 
men were sent to spy out the 
land. In 1753, the Susquehanna company was organ- 1 7 
ized. In the following 1 7 
eae ia) year, representatives of 
Bbw i'd ey this isaesrhiget met the 
Six Nations in council 
-at Albany and, in spite 
of Pennsylvania agents, 
bought from the Mo- 
hawks for two thou- 
sand pounds in New 
_York money a _ vast 
j, tract of land including 


part of the Wyoming 


The Royal Arms 


In New York, after In New York 
peace had been made, 
Governor Clinton 
thought that the fron- 
tier needed protection 
and ordered the militia 
to be held in readiness 
to march at a moment’s 
Memorial of the Susquehanna Company notice. After a parade 
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4 8 
53 


Shirley and 
Clinton 


Clinton Forces 
an Issue 


October, 1748 


of the city troops, he wrote to England that “every man 
unanimously refused to obey any orders from the crown 
unless an act of assembly was passed in the province for 
that purpose.” 

In July, 1748, commissioners from New York and 
Massachusetts, together with the governors of those 
colonies, met at Albany. The Massachusetts com- 
missioners presented a memorial urging that the remote 
colonies be compelled to contribute to the defense of the 
frontiers of New England and New York, the common 
barrier against the common enemy. But there were 
deeper plans than this in the brains of the two royal gov- 
ernors. The petition to the king was forwarded with a 
joint expression of gubernatorial opinion that “the 
colonies will never agree on quotas for that purpose, and 
therefore their respective quotas must be settled by royal 
instructions; . . . there has been so little regard 
paid in several colonies to the royal instructions that it is 
requisite to think of some method to inforce them.” _ 

There seems to have been a secret agreement between 
the two to bring the long-continued contention between 
royal governors and colonial assemblies to a crisis. To 
begin the contest, Clinton demanded a five years’ grant 
of revenue, but the New York delegates were “fully con- 
vinced that the method of an annual support is most 
wholesome and salutary and that the faithful repre- 
sentatives of the people will never depart from it.” 
Clinton said that this “set up the people as the high 
court of American appeal,” begged the king to “make 
a good example for all America,” and, in blunt and 
defiant language, told the assembly that “there is a 
power able to punish you and that will punish you, if 
you provoke that power to do it by your misbehavior.” 
The assembly answered with a remonstrance which the 
governor forbade the public printer to publish. The 
remonstrance was printed. After a two years’ trial, 
Clinton ended his attempt with an unconditional sub- 
mission. Unable to secure support in England and 
weary of his losing struggle with a jealous and resolute 
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assembly, he resigned his office in 1753. He carried 1 7 5 3 
back with him to England a substantial fortune as a Ciinton 
reward for his zealous ten years’ service—a sovereign pose 
balm for many an enforced concession. 

Clinton’s successor was Sir Danvers Osborne, son-in- Governor 
law of the earl of Halifax. The new governor brought Qsbome and 


Secretary 
as his private secretary one Thomas Pownall who was Pownall 


Windeastihyns Vay Vat Maa Wloritrsaniss de itlts- Hille 
. het da le Me wheter Mss ate einer pe 
=r dk neh ew ry Triten —, aki ce A 


Pownall’s ‘‘ View in Hudson’s River of Pakepsey and the Catts Kill Mountains’’ 


destined to play a part in American history more impor- 
tant than his own. Osborne took the oath of office on 
the tenth of October and committed suicide two days 
later. By virtue of a lieutenant-governor’s commission, 
issued in 1747 but suppressed by Clinton until the last 
meeting of his council, the chief magistracy passed to 
James De Lancey, who for twenty years had been chief- Governor 
justice of the province and was now the leader of the P* 1" 
popular faction. De Lancey’s position was a difficult one. 
As a political leader, he had made a record to which con- 
sistency and inclination pledged him. As a royal gov- 
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1 7 4 6 ernor, he took an oath that bound him to maintain the 
1 7 5 6 prerogatives of the king. 


King’s In 1746, the provincial assembly passed an act author- 
College 


izing a lottery in aid of a 
college and, in 1751, named 
ten trustees to take charge 
of the moneys raised for 
that purpose. The Rever- 
end Samuel Johnson was 
chosen president in 1753; 
on the seventeenth of July, 
1754, he began the instruc- 
tion of the first class in the 
vestry-room of the school- 
house of Trinity Church. 
On the thirty-first of Octo- Seal of King’s College from 1754 to 1775 
ber in the same year, the institution, “ King’s College,” 


King’s College in 1760 


received a royal charter. In 1755, the trustees of Trinity 
Church deeded to the college a large plot of land 
and, on the twenty-third of August, 1756, the 
corner-stone of the first building was laid in what 
was subsequently the block bounded by College 
fy §=Place, Barclay, Church, and Murray streets—at 
Crown on Flag-staff of that time a beautiful situation with surroundings 

King’s College Of groves and green fields and a fine view of the 
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Hudson. The institution is now known as Columbia 1 7 4 6 
University. 7758 


In 1746, the year in which the New York legislature The College 
took the first steps toward founding an Episcopal college, %* NewJes* 
certain prominent Presbyterians obtained from the pro- 
vincial authorities in the colony eM AA aa 
across the Hudson a charter for 
the “College of New Jersey.” 
Two years later, a royal charter 
was obtained. The Reverend 
Jonathan Dickinson, as president, 
began the first term of the college 
at Elizabethtown in May, 1747. } 
Upon his death in the following 
October, he was succeeded by the 
Reverend Aaron Burr, father of a 
son more famous. The college 
was soon removed to Newark Renee ei 
where the first commencement Seal of Princeton University 
was celebrated with much ceremony. Fight years, later November 9, 
it was again moved, this time to Princeton where it was ‘74 
developed into the Princeton University of today. Burr 
died in 1757, and, in the following February, his father- 
in-law, the famous Jonathan Edwards, was installed as 
his successor. After a brief service of thirty-four days 
Edwards died. The next president was the em March 22, 


Your add va A As . 


al of 
Samuel Davies nlf, . 


Samuel Davies, who, in 1755, had established the first 
presbytery in Virginia. Davies died in 1761. 

Governor Hamilton, who had succeeded Morris as Belcher in 
chief magistrate of New Jersey, died in 1747. In the NewJey 
same year, Jonathan Belcher, lately of Massachusetts, 
secured a consolation appointment as Hamilton’s succes- 
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The Quota-bill 
Controversy 


In 
Pennsylvania 


sor. He greeted the New Jersey legislature with an 
assurance of strict obedience to “the king’s royal orders 
to me.” The delegates voted him a salary for a single 
year, “not a penny more” than that granted to the late 
governor who has “harrassed and plagued them suffi- 
ciently.” Belcher would bow gracefully to the assembly 
until he touched his royal instructions; beyond this, he 
would not, could not, yield. 
As in most other colonies, there were warm contests 
over money matters. As a result of a quarrel arising in 
1747 between the council and the assembly over the 
“quota bill,” no appropriation was made for the support 
of the government for several years. The contest 
involved royal instructions and the proprietary interests 
of several members of the council on one side and, on 
the other side, the stubbornness characteristic of Ament 
can assemblies in this period. The controversy between 
the two houses became very warm and the messages and 
iy aes rre sy minutes very spic Despite 
PLAIN TRUTH: these roubles hee Bel. 
OR, cher managed to maintain 
Srriovs Consiperations Comparative quiet until his 


death in 1757. 


On the Present Strate of the 


GITY of PAILADELPHIA, 
A ND 


Across the Delaware River 
in Pennsylvania the task of 
the executive had been ren- 

By u Travecman of Phiadpbia, dered even more difficult than 

in most other colonies by the 
Te spilt impr toamsitanhees mianegron'es, Old aversion of the Quaker 
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swcilitid anim’, alias alium expeanter, _cenctaminl | ewdier, Crnor Thomas succeeded in 
Divs imwnrtalibus confi, qui bane rempublicam in masons per’ 


culis fervavere, Nox Woria ytque Surrpicits raga j obtaining a grant of five thou- 


warmus, Avxitia Deorye rardntur: wigilands, 
ae, bene conjulende, projpereamnia cedunt, Ubi focordion ttte ot~ 


facta re moiquon Deu inners vor re — SAN pounds in paper money 
k “for the king’s use” and with 
"Printed in the e Yaar. MDCCXLVIL it was able to equip four 
Title-page of Franklin’s Tract _ Companies of troops and_ to 
Plain Truth send them to Albany. But 
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when, in the following year, the people of Philadelphia, 
greatly alarmed by rumors of Spanish privateers coming 
up the Delaware, appealed to the assembly, no help was 
given. Later in the same year, Franklin wrote his 
famous pamphlet called Plain Truth, urging that the way 
to secure peace is to be prepared for war, and promising 
soon to lay before his fellow citizens “a form of associa- 
tion for the purposes herein mentioned.” 

At a public meeting, a plan for such an “‘association”’ 
was signed by more than twelve hundred persons. In 
a short time there were ten thousand associators who 
furnished themselves with arms, formed themselves 
into companies and regiments, chose their own ofh- 
cers, and met every week for military drill. A success- 
ful lottery was held to meet the expenses of building 
a battery below the town and furnishing it with can- 
nons. A few old guns were bought at Boston, and 
some were borrowed at New York. In his character- 
istic way, Franklin, who was one of the agents who 
went to New York on this [ : 
errand, relates that Governor | 


Clinton “at first refused us | 
peremptorily, but at dinner | - 
with his council, where there 
was great drinking of Madeira 
wine, as the custom of the 
place then was, he softened 
by degrees, and said that he | 
would lend us six. After a 
few more bumpers he ad- 
vanced to ten; and at length 
he very good-naturedly con- | 
ceded eighteen. They were © 
fine cannon, eighteen pound- | 
ers, with their carriages, which | ile 
} 
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1 7 4 8 as president of the council, exercised the executive author- 
ity until the coming of a new governor in 1748. This 
new governor was James Hamilton, son of the leading 

counsel for Peter Zenger in 


N 

6) 71 MO the famous trial at New York 
Lipld, Sit in 1735. As fear of French 
influence had resulted in an 

Autograph of James Hamilton ) enormous increase in the 
amount expended for gifts to 


the Indians, the assembly demanded that the proprietors 
should bear part of the burden. But the Penns claimed 


hates 


i ath ine c 
ay GR ere ee 
er aa oe Bs a a 


Manuscript Indian Treaty, July 23, 1748 


a 


that they were already paying an undue share of the 
public charges and declined to do more. In 1753, they 
expressed a hope that “in any matter of like nature the 
house would be content with such answer as the govern- 
ment was instructed to give them.” In an address 
prepared by Franklin, the house sent back word that 
“no king of England had ever taken upon himself such 
state as to refuse personal application from the meanest 
of his subjects.” 


In Maryland In the neighboring proprietary province of Maryland 
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also, the authorities had great difficulty in securing money 
for war purposes. In 1746, the province had sent three 
companies to Albany to aid in the conquest of Canada. 
In that year, Governor Bladen went back to England; 
in 1747, Governor 

Samuel Ogle came to 

Maryland. When 

Ogle asked for money 

with which to pay the 

forces in the field, he Cm 

was told that the 

assembly had raised, Autographs of Bladen and Ogle 
provisioned, and transported the troops and would 
do no more. Some years later when French activity 
showed that the peace of Aix-la~Chapelle was only an 
opportunity for the traditional enemies to catch breath 
and that a new war must be undertaken, the delegates 
still were backward about voting money for defense, and 
Governor Sharpe accounted for the perversity by saying 
that there were “too many instances of the lowest per- 
sons, at least those of small fortunes, no soul, and very 
mean capacities, appearing as representatives.” 

Prior to 1747, many Marylanders had mixed poor 
with good tobacco and had successfully resisted all at- 
tempts at regulation. In that year there was much dis- 
cussion on the reject | in the columns of the Maryland 

guy) Gazette, and an inspection act 

_ was passed. It provided for a 
| wharf, a warehouse, and scales 
-in nice Ss of eighty specified places 
ae forbade the exportation of 
| any tobacco that had not been 
inspected at one of these places. 
si ee The improvement in the qual- 
Heading of The Maryland Gazette ity of the Maryland product 
soon raised the price from eight to twelve shillings per 
hundred pounds. The results were so satisfactory that 
the law was continued with little change until 1770. 

But something more than an improved tobacco culture 


I 
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7 was needed to make Maryland prosperous and indus- 
1 7 § 2 trially independent. Owing to the abundance of good 
Wheat, Iron, tobacco land about Chee 2 

ans Proventy peake Bay, the development 
of the mineral and cereal pos- 
sibilities of the province had 
been long delayed. The 
needed impetus finally came 
from the opening up of the 
rich wheat-lands and the iron- 
mines in the central part of 
the colony. Thiswaschiely ‘Ge Gia 
the work of industrious Palatines, who settled in what 
became Frederick County. In 1745, Daniel Dulany 


wrote to Ogle: “ You would 
Zhi, Meleics be surprised to see how 
» much the country has im- 


) proved beyond the moun- 
Autograph of See Saat tains, especially by the 
Germans who are the best people that can be to settle a 
wilderness.” In the meantime, iron-mines were discoy- 
ered and opened up and, in I 7495 there were eight fur- 
naces for making pig- iron and nine forges for maki 
bar-iron. By the middle of the century, “the population 
of the province was about a hundred and thirty thousand. 
The Sorry While Maryland prospered, its proprietary family 
Pedic? degenerated. In 1751, the fifth Lord Baltimore died 
uss. and the title to the palatinate passed to his 


son Frederick. As to Maryland, this 

unworthy voluptuary cared only for quit- 

, rents and dues that he might spend in 
me of the Newgate Calendar.” To such a 

Ancient Communion Service, ees there could be no feeling of 
Relics of Maryland Palatines personal loyalty. Governor Ogle died in 


I~J 
fe 


riotous living in London. A “noble” 
author, he wrote an indifferent book of 
travels; a “noble” criminal, the record of 
his trial (and acquittal on a technicality) 
“fills one of the most loathsome chapters 
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1752 and, in August, 1753, 
Horatio Sharpe came as his 
successor. Iwenty years 
after succeeding to the title, 
the sixth Lord Baltimore 
died, leaving his ahr 
by will, to an illegitimate son 

Refore the chancery court 
rendered a decision on that 
son’s claim to proprietor- 
ship, the province was safely 

moored in the snug harbor 
from which she has never 


drifted. 


When Oglethorpe went 
back to England, as ‘recorded 
in the preceding volume, 
Colonel William Stephens of 
Savannah became Sarge 
of Georgia, a colony with 


unprosperous popu- 
lation of not more [— =~ 
than fifteen hundred. bi 


The olive-trees and 


grape-vines languished and the silkworms failed to yield 
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Whitefield 


and Slavery (Fg 


An Indian 
“ Queen ”’ 


July 20, 1748 


the hoped-for profit. Cotton was still a garden-plant 
not yet grown into royalty, and rice-culture lacked the 

AN) negro labor that made it suc- 
cessful in South Carolina. 
There was less of commerce 
than of agriculture and few 
sought homes in a colony that 
had failed to realize the expec- 
tations of its early friends. 
Moved by the persistent peti- 
tions of the settlers, the trus- 
tees removed some of the 
restrictions that were thought 
to hinder the development of 
the province. They permit- 
ted the tenure of land to be 
2 \ extended to an absolute 
cn WA inheritance and, largely 
Re through the influence of 
Whitefield who com- 
plained because he had 
to keep his orphans in 
_ one colony and his slaves 
“in another, annulled the 
prohibition of negro 
slavery. For years, they had resisted the constantly 
swelling demand for slaves; the wonder is that they 
held out so long. By 1754, about one-third of the pop- 
ulation of the colony were slaves. 

Mary Musgrove was allied by blood to the white race 
and the red, for many years had sold furs to the one and 
rum to the other, and was recognized by the Creek 
Indians as their queen. She now claimed to be the peer 
of King George, threatened to destroy the whites if all 
land south of the Savannah was not evacuated, and led 
into Savannah an Indian host far outnumbering the Eng- 
lish inhabitants. At the head marched “Queen” Mary 
and her husband Thomas Bosomworth, former chaplain 
to Oglethorpe and a missionary of the society for the 


pean Edward Cease 
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propagation of Christian knowledge—she in queenly 
garb and he in canonical robes. Then came the princi- 
pal chiefs of the Creeks and, after them, a tumultuous, 
hideous, howling mob. 

On the day following, the Indians, now armed, marched 
about the streets in a sullen manner as if bent on mis- 
chief. Persuasion, supplemented by force, separated the 
queen and her husband from their followers; arguments 
and the more seductive influence of gifts convinced many 
of the Creeks that Mary Musgrove was but the daughter 
of some common squaw by some obscure white man and 
that Bosomworth was an undoubted cheat and liar; those 
who remained loyal were overawed by the guards. As 
their followers fell away, he stormed and threatened, while 
she,in a drunken rage, called down disaster upon the white 
intruders. For years, her claims continued a source of 
annoyance to the colony, but she never again seriously 
endangered its peace and safety. 

On the fifteenth of January, 1751, a provincial assem- 
bly convened at Savannah; as the right of legislation was 
vested exclusively in the trustees, the powers of the six- 
teen delegates were limited to discussion and suggestion. 
Later in the year, wearied by the twelve years’ wailing of 
the “ decayed people”’ whom they had transplanted from 
British almshouses to Georgia homes and there fed and 
fostered, the trustees sent a petition to the king asking 
permission to surrender the charter. On the twenty- 
third of June, 1752, the deed of surrender was executed 
by the trustees and Georgia became a royal province. 

For twenty years the trustees had worked with philan- 
thropic zeal. They had made mistakes, of course; 
their policy had sometimes been narrow and some of their 
agents ill-chosen; but their purpose had been unselfish 
and their administration had been guided by a consci- 
entious regard for what they thought the best interests of 
the colony. In the executive department of the state of 
Georgia may be seen the original manuscript folio that 
contains a general account of all moneys and effects 
received and expended by the trustees, the names of the 
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1 7 5 2 benefactors, and the sums contributed by each, all duly 

1 7 5 4 certified by their accountant. 

A Royal Early in July, 1752, the home government issued a 

Province proclamation temporarily continuing in office President 
Parker, who had succeeded Stephens in 1751, and the 


other officials appointed 
pelt: WY by the trustees. Upon 
: . Parker’s death in 1753 


he was succeeded by Pat- 

rick Graham and, in the 

Y} following year, Captain 

John Reynolds was ap- 

— pointed “ captain- general 

August 6, and governor-in- -chief of 
+754 his majesty’ Ss province of 
Georgia and vice-admiral 

of the same.” The 

“king’s council” consti- 

tuted the upper house of 

Autographs of Stephens, Parker, and Reynolds assembly ; its members 

were appointed by the crown. The represen 
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chosen by the people, constituted the “commons house 1 7 4 4 
of assembly.” ee ae ae 


In the neighboring colony of South Carolina, political In south 

| affairs moved on in much their old channel. The chronic “lm 
| uarrel between executive and legislature continued and 

Glen, the new governor, soon complained to the duke of February 6, 

Newcastle that the colony was bent on governing itself. ‘74+ 

In 1745, the lower house reasserted its sole right of 

introducing, framing, and amending subsidy bills and 

held that this right was superior to royal instructions. 

Three years later, Glen wrote to the duke of Bedford 

that “the people have the whole of the administration in 

their hands, and the governor, and thereby the crown, is 

stripped of its power.” 


Not less interesting than the quarrels between royal In North 
governors and colonial assemblies was the tide of immigra- ©!" 
tion that was flowing into the Carolinas. Some of these 
immigrants came directly i sea and others crossed the 
southern border of 
the Old Dominion § 
and the tributaries |f 
of the Chowan and |} 
the Roanoke in | 
search of fruitful 
“bottom lands.” 
As early as 1736, 
Henry McCullock 


ha do btained a North Carolina Nine-shilling Proclamation Money 


grant of sixty-four thousand acres in the present county 
of Duplin, and upon it settled between three and four 
thousand of his Scotch-Irish countrymen. After the 
_ defeat of the Pretender at Culloden, many of his High- 1746 
land adherents emigrated to North Carolina and secured 
Scotch ascendancy in the central part of the colony. In 
the meantime, the stream of Ulster emigrants had entered 
the colonies by way of Philadelphia, flowed westward to 
the mountain region beyond the Susquehanna, and turned 


“anv, = 
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oy ao6 j | southward through 
1 7 5 2 (RC ae nue came es the valleys beyond 
| T TON the Blue Ridge 
at OF £ . . 
until, in the up- 
alisne #0 BE a country of the 
ACTS -OF ASSEMBLY, Carolinas, it met a 
al similar stream that 
The PROVINCE of hae 
3 seen from Charles 
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Now in FORGE and USE. the beginning of a 
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NEWBERN; Printed by Jase Davis, M,DCCLE from the rest of the 
province. 
Prosperity The rich earth 


Title-page of the First Printed Collection of 
North Carolina Laws 


yielded generous 


harvests and, in the older settlements, horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry became abundant. North Caro- 
lina exported yearly a hundred thousand hogsheads of 


tobacco, 
and large 
quantities 
of staves 
and the 
“enumer- 
ated naval 
stores— 
1) a Oh te 
pentine, 


Sib Syston 


PM hur Vebuy 


Autographs of Gabriel Johnston and Arthur Dobbs 
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and pitch.” In Governor Johnston’s beneficent admin- 
istration, which lasted from 1734 until his death in 1752, 
the population of the colony increased from not more 
than fifty thousand to about ninety thousand. Arthur 
Dobbs, a native of Ireland, became governor in 1754 
and held the office until 1765. In 1755, a newspaper, 
The North Carolina Gazette, “with freshest advices, 
foreign and domestic,” made its appearance. 


North Carolina was prosperous, but in the Old 


Dominion history was mak- + 

ing. Virginia sent four hun- Witlhorch, 
dred men as her quota on 

the Cartagena expedition and, 


after the death of Spotswood, Autograph of William Gooch 

the command of the colonial contingents devolved 
upon Governor 
Gooch. In 
1749, Gooch left 
the province to 
the care of the 
council and 
went back to 
England. The 
government de- 
volved upon the 
president of the 
council, John 
Robinson, who 
died within the 
year. He was 
succeeded as 
president by 
Thomas Lee of 
Westmoreland, 
the father of 
many distin- 
guished sons, 
Lee died early 


“ss 


I 


i le, ee 
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In Virginia 


in 1751, and was succeeded by Lewis 
Burwell. 

In 1751, Lord Albemarle, the titular 
governor of Virginia, sent out as_ his 
deputy Robert Dinwiddie, a gentleman 
of Scotch descent who, for some years, 
had been “surveyor-general of the cus- 

toms of the southern ports of the continent 
of America.” The new governor came to 
his office at a critical time. For more than 
sixty years, Great Britain had been engaged 
in a second Hundred Years’ war for com- 
mercial and colonial supremacy. The truce 
that had been arranged in 1748 was about 
to be broken; the first outbreak was to 
Coat of Arms of Dinwiddie take place on the frontiers of Virginia. 
Galissoniére When Beauharnois, the governor-general of Canada, 
was recalled in 1745, La 
Jonquiere, marquis and 
admiral, was named as 
his successor. He was § 
in D’Anville’s fleet that 
met with misfortune in 
1746. In 1747, when 
again at sea bound for 
Quebec, he was captured 
by the English, after 
which the Marquis de | 
la Galissoniére became 
governor-general of 
Céloron Canada. In 1749, the 
new governor sent an 
expedition under Cél- 
oron de Bienville to 
make friends with the 
Indians, to warn out the 
English traders who 
were beginning to 
swarm’ over the Alle- 


OE a 
Governor 


Dinwiddie 


roy 


ghenies, and to bury leaden | seco sare mus. onta 5 hy 
J 60 1go LN I - 4 
/ 


plates upon which were | ,:cccpucacimwtet 


platow wore buried, 


engraved the claims of 
France to the Ohio valley. 
Here was a “ Thus far and 
no farther.” Galissoniére 
was recalled in September, 
1749. La Jonquiere had 
been liberated by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and, in | { 


August, 1749, arrived in j 
Canada. Tohim, Céloron Longline Wen at 
made his report. Map of Route of Céloron de Bienville 


__ Meanwhile, the English were not inactive. In 1748, The Ohio 
Colonel Thomas Lee, the president of his majesty’s Vir- ©o™P*7Y 


| La Jonquiére 


Facsimile of One of Lead Plates Buried by Céloron de Bienville 


ginia council, and twelve other persons in Maryland and 
Virginia (among whom were Lawrence and Augustine 
Washington), with the aid of John Hanbury, a London 
| merchant, organized the Ohio com- 
: Thomas pany. By an order of council dated 


Autograph of Thomas Le March 16, 1749, they were granted 
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half a million acres on 


I 7 4 

ey, 5 ; the south side of the 
Ohio River between the 
Monongahela and Ka- 
nawha rivers. 

Gist and In 1750, the Ohio 

Croghan 


company sent out Chris- 
topher. Gist to select the 
land thus granted. In 
the same year, Pennsyl- 
vania despatched thither 
George Croghan, an 
Irishman who had 
traded as far as the shores 
of Lake Erie, and An- 
drew Montour, a half- 
breed interpreter. In 


1751, Gist was com- 
. missioned “to look out 
Benes ad ay) & observe the nearest & 


most convenient Road 
you can find from the 
Company’s Store at Will’s Creek to a Landing at Mo- 
hongeyela.” In June, 1752, Gist, as agent of the Ohio 
company, Joshua Fry, Lunsford Lomax, and James Pat- 
ton, as commissioners on the part of Virginia, and George 
Croghan and An- 
drew Montour b, MG We 
representing Penn- (2 : 
sylvania, met the 


Treaty of | Indians at Logs- ea S ~ 
eapeows town on the Ohio LG e fs A Sauk ; 


River and obtained 
a formal confirma- 
tion of the treaty 4 , 
made at Lancaster iS 
in 1744. Colonel 
Trent was then 


sent into the Autographs of Gist, Fry, and Croghan 


Ne) 
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country of the Miamis to confirm the alliance of those 1 7 5 2 
western tribes. English traders continued to enter the 1 7 5 3 
debatable region and spared no pains to gain over the 

Indians; some of these traders were seized by the French 

and sent to France. In June, 1752, the English trading- 

post at Pickawillany near the junction of the Great Miami 

River and Loramie Creek, near the site of Piqua, Ohio, 

was broken up by Charles Langlade and a party of 
Ottawas and Ojibwas from the upper lakes. The French 

felt that the act was necessary if they were to maintain ; 
their position at Detroit, but after it there was no peace 

beyond the mountains. 

In the year following the capture of Pickawillany, the The French 
Marquis Duquesne, the new governor of Canada, sent es take 
Pierre Paul, Sieur de 
Marin, with troops 
across Lake Erie to 
secure the disputed UlA 
region by forts and 
garrisons. They land- 
ed at Presque Isle and Autograph of Duquesne 
built a fort within the 
present limits of Erie, Pennsylvania. Marin began the 
building of a military road southward from Fort Presque 
Isle to the Riviere aux Boeufs (the River of Buffaloes), 
thirteen miles distant. To this day, the old road is for 

JR \ J seven miles the main highway 
"| southward from the city of Erie. 
It is claimed that it was the first 
white man’s road made in the 
Central West. The Riviere aux 
Boeufs was a tributary of the Alle- 
|gheny River, we call it French 
1Creek. Here, on the site of 
“| Waterford, Marin built Fort Le 
Beeuf. Later in the season, he 
sent men to build a third fort at 
the junction of French Creek 
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La ee 


Dinwiddie’s 
Protest 


November 17 


George 
Washington 


February 11, 
17310. 8: 


site of Venango, now called Franklin, Pennsylvania. In 
spite of the protests of an Indian chieftain called “ Half 
King,’ Captain Chabert de Joncaire took possession of 
the chosen site. Joncaire passed the winter in the cabin 
of a trader by the name of John Frazier, where we shall 
meet him again; Marin soon died. The new fort was 
completed in the spring of 1754 and, in honor of a favor- 
ite of La Pompadour, was named Fort Machault. 

It was not long before the news of these French aggres- 
sions crossed the mountains to Governor Dinwiddie in 
Virginia. The situation was serious, for it was unmis- 
takably the French purpose to hem in the English be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Atlantic, and the military 
occupation of the disputed territory had made a great 
impression upon the Indian tribes resident therein. Din- 
widdie determined to send a protest demanding the with- 
drawal of the intruders. In a letter to the lords of trade 
the governor said: ‘The person sent as a commissioner 
to the commandant of the French forces neglected his 
duty and went no further than Logstown on the Ohio. 
He reports the French were then one hundred and fifty 
miles further up the river and I believe was afraid to go 
to them.” He then selected for the dangerous mission 
a tall youth, unknown to fame, Major George Washing- 
ton, an adjutant-general of fhe: Virginia militia. 

George Washington was born at Pope’ s Creek, 
 Weeteneea 
landCounty, 
Virginia, on 
the twenty- 
}second of 
/Febru ary, 
1732. bade 
As elder half- 

=| brother, 


Map Showing Location of Birthplace of George Washington had been 


with Admiral Vernon at Cartagena and had given the 
name “Mount Vernon” to his country seat on the 
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Mount Vernon with his brother Lawrence who had mar- 1 
ried Anne, the daughter 
of Sir William Fairfax, 
manager of the great 
estate of his cousin, 
Thomas, sixth Lord Fair- 
fax. 

Lord Fairfax, a grandson 
of Lord Culpeper, had in- 
herited more than five mil- 
lion acresin Virginia. He was 
a graduate of Oxford and had 
written for Addison’s Specta- 
tor. Toasomewhat eccentric 
disposition, disappointment 
in love had added a desire for 
seclusion, so that, in 1745, he 
had left England for his Vir- 
ginia domain. Lord Fairfax 
soon made the acquaintance Silver Bowl used at Christening 
of George Washington and of George Washington 
was so well impressed by the boy of sixteen that, in 1748, 
he sent him to survey certain of his lands beyond the 
Blue Ridge. On the favorable report of the young sur- 
veyor, Lord Fairfax took up his residence at Greenway 
Court, a manor of ten thousand acres on the Shenandoah 
River, about twelve miles southeast of the present town of 
Winchester. Washington was a frequent visitor at Green- 
way Court and, from its owner and those about him, 
gained a knowledge of men and manners that was to exer- 
cise a profound influence upon his character and career. 
Through Fairfax’s favor he obtained a commission as a 
public surveyor of Culpeper County. This entitled his 
surveys toa place in the county office; they are still held 
in high esteem for their completeness and accuracy. 

For three years, the young man “roughed it” on the Major 
border, strengthening his physique against stress of days W*s*nse 
to come, learning much of Indian and of Indian trader, 


Potomac. In 1747, George took up his residence at 1 7 4 7 
pore 


Lord 


Fairfax 
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1 7 5 0 and becoming familiar with the varying phases of frontier 
L970 Be lite. When nineteen years of age, he v was appointed an 
aaieaaainaate cies = adjutant-gen- 
eral of militia 
with the rank 
‘of major. 
Before he had 
fairly entered 
upon the 
duties of his 
ra = office, he was 
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Facsimile of a Survey made by George Washington smallpox and 
thus secured an immunity that was to be of priceless 
value. Meantime, a new executive had renewed his com- 
mission and assigned him to the command of one of the 
The Envoy four military divisions of the province. Then came his 


selection as the bearer of Governor Dinwiddie’s message 
to the French—the flood in the tide of his affairs that 
was to lead him on to fortune. 
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At the end of October, 1753, Washington set out 
from Williamsburg on his journey of six hundred miles, 
much of which was over mountains and through a wilder- 
ness. ‘ Faith, you’re a brave lad. and, if you play your 
cards well, you shall have no cause to repent your 
bargain,” exclaimed the old Scotch governor. The next 
day at Fredericksburg, he engaged as his French interpre- 
ter Jacob Van Braam, who had been his fencing-master 
and had served under Lawrence Washington in the Car- 
tagena expedition. Thence he went by way of Alexandria 
to Winchester where he got baggage, horses, etc. From 
Winchester he followed the “new Road” used by the 
Ohio company to Wills Creek, the last Virginian outpost. 
At Wills Creek (now Cumberland), he engaged Christo- 
pher Gist, who had lately established a plantation near 
the Youghiogheny, as guide “to pilot us out.” On the 
following day, Gist led the party of seven horsemen along 
the main trail to the Ohio, later known as the Nemacolin 
path from the name of the Delaware Indian who blazed 
its course under the direction of Thomas Cresap who was 
acting for the Ohio company. 

The winter came on fierce and early; rain and snow 
made the way difficult of passage; it took a week to 
reach the Monongahela. At the mouth of Turtle Creek, 
Washington met Frazier, the trader whom Joncaire had 
driven from his cabin at Venango a few weeks before. 
At the Forks of the Ohio, the wise young strategist chose 
the site for a fort. At Logstown, fifteen miles down the 
river, he lingered several days and, diplomat as well as 
strategist, held a friendly council with the Indians. From 
Logstown, he was accompanied northward by Half King 
and three other Indian guides and guards. At Venango, 
the messenger saw the French flag floating over the Eng- 
lish trader’s house that had been seized as an outpost for 
Fort Le Boeuf. Joncaire, the French commander of the 
outpost, received Washington “ with the greatest Com- 
plaisance”’ and, over the wine, disclosed the purpose of 
his government. In his journal Washington wrote: 


“The Wine, as they dosed themselves pretty plentifully 
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with it, soon banished the Restraint which at first 
appeared in their Conversation; and gave a Licence to 
their Tongues to reveal their Sentiments more freely. 
They told me, That it was their absolute Design to take 
Possession of the Ohio, and by G— they would do it: 
For that altho’ they were sensible the English could 
raise two Men for their one; yet they knew their 
Motions were too slow and dilatory to prevent any 
Undertaking of theirs.” A brave, shrewd, observant 
English youth in the wilderness, hundreds of miles from 
home; tipsy Frenchmen with oaths and boasts; the 
blazing log fire within and the December cold without— 
it will be easy for each reader of this page to fill in 
the picture for himself. 

After sunset of the eleventh of December, Washington 
arrived at Fort Le Boeuf and, on the following day, 
delivered to the newly arrived commandant, Legardeur 
de Saint Pierre, Dinwiddie’s protest against the building 
of French forts on English territory. On the fourteenth, 
Saint Pierre delivered his answer which was to the effect 
that he must obey orders and hold the fort while the pro- 
test was forwarded to the Marquis Duquesne at Quebec. 
While the reply was being prepared, the envoy made 
good use of his “ Opportunity of taking the Dimensions 
of the Fort, and making what observations I could.” 
Because of the snow and the weakened condition of his 
horses, Washington sent them off unloaded to Venango, 
“intending myself to go down by Water as I had the 
Offer of a Canoe or two.” The wily French made every 
effort to win over the Indians, and Washington wrote in 
his journal: “I can’t say that ever in my Life I suffered 
so much Anxiety as I did in this Affair. I saw that 
every Stratagem which the most fruitful Brain could 
invent, was practised, to win the Half-King to their 
Interest; and that leaving him here was giving them the 
Opportunity they aimed at.” But Half King kept his 
word and, on the sixteenth, Washington began the ter- 
rible homeward march. 
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Venango. After spending four days with Joncaire, 


4 Washington and Gist, abandoning Indians and horses, 


set out afoot for the Forks of.the Ohio, leaving Van 
Braam to bring up the baggage and horses. Washing- 
ton’s journal says: “I took my necessary Papers ; 
pulled off my Cloaths; and tied myself up in a Match 
Coat. Then with Gun in Hand and Pack at my Back, 
in which were my Papers and Provisions, I set-out with 
Mr. Gist, fitted in the same Manner, on Wednesday the 
26th.” On the second of January, they were at Gist’s 
house where the major bought a horse and saddle. 
Four days later, they “met 17 Horses loaded with 
Materials and Stores, for a Fort at the Forks of Ohio, 
and the Day after some Families going out to settle” — 
an enterprise of the Ohio company and the indefatigable 
Dinwiddie. Just a month from the day he left Fort Le 
Beeuf and after perilous adventures, marvelous escapes, 
and much suffering, he arrived at Williamsburg and 
delivered to Dinwiddie the reply of the chevalier com- 
mandant. The governor’s council was to meet on the 
following day. In the interval, the lad of twenty-one 
rewrote from the “rough minutes” he had made his 
“Journal” of ten thousand words—a remarkable literary 
performance. ‘“ From that moment,” says Irving, “he 
was the rising hope of Virginia.” 

As his protest had thus come to nothing, Dinwiddie 
assembled his council and, by their advice, determined to 
expel the French from the disputed territory. One com- 
pany of a hundred men was to be raised among the 
traders on the frontier and commanded by Captain Wil- 
liam Trent. In February, this company was dispatched 
across the mountains to the Forks of the Ohio, the gate- 
way of the great West, to complete a fort already begun 
there by the Ohio company. The command of a second 
company, to be raised in Frederick and Augusta counties, 
was given to Major Washington who was ultimately to 
have command over both. Washington’s instructions 
were to follow Trent as soon as all things were in readi- 
ness. He was to act on the defensive, but, in case any 
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attempts should be made to interfere with the English 1 7 5 4 
settlements by any persons whatsoever, he was “to restrain 

all such offenders and in case of resistance to make pris- 

oners of or kill and destroy them.” 

As soldiers could not be put in the field and kept there The sister 
without money, Dinwiddie called on the other colonies °°" 
for aid and, in order to show the true situation of affairs, 
transmitted printed copies of Washington’s journal of 
his mission to the French. g 
His reasonable expecta- yo 
tions led to little more 
than disappointment. It & 
was thought not wise to | 
risk a border war to ad- | 
vance the interests of the ¢ 
Ohio company and there | 
was a growing suspicion | 
that the Virginia govern- “¢@ 
‘or’s aims were personal => 
and political rather than #R, 
patriotic. In New York, 
Lieutenant-governor De |” 
Lancey was urging the ~ 
assembly to give support | 
to Virginia, and the assem- © 
bly replied that the French |& 
fort “may but does not | 
by any evidence or infor- | 
mation appear to us to be E™ at 
an invasion of any ‘of his Title-page of Washington’s ‘fournal 
Majesty’s colonies.” The western boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania had not yet been run and it was not certain whether 
that province or Virginia had the better claim to the 
head of the Ohio. Cautiously reserving his territorial 
rights, the Pennsylvania proprietary was ready to aid 
Virginia,and Governor Hamilton manifested sympathy, 
but the Quaker element made determined opposition 
and the assembly was not sure that the French fortifi- 
cations were within his majesty’s dominions. Governor 
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1 7 5 4 Glen of South Carolina was offensively indifferent. 


Lieutenant- 
colonel 
Washington 


February 
9-19 


April 17 


North Carolina was the only one of all the colonies to 
vote assistance and even that proved of little use. 
From his own burgesses, Dinwiddie obtained a grant of 
ten thousand pounds, but with the proviso that the 
money should be expended under the direction of a 
committee —an encroachment that the governor tolerated 
because of the extreme urgency of the hour. 
Meanwhile, Dinwiddie hastened forward military prepa- 
rations. Before Washington had had an opportunity to 
carry out the instructions that he had received, steps were 
taken to organize a Virginia regiment of which Joshua 
Fry, formerly a professor in William and Mary college, 
was made colonel, and George Washington, lieutenant- 
colonel. To encourage enlistments, the governor had 
issued a proclamation offering to divide a hundred thou- 
sand acres of land on the Ohio among those who would 
defend it. Washington’s new commission was dated on 
the fifteenth of March, 1754, and received by him on 
the thirty-first. On the second of April, he set out from 
Alexandria with two companies for the fort that Captain 
Trent was building at the Forks of the Ohio ( Pittsburg). 
On the way, he was joined by a detachment under Cap- 
tain Stephen. On the twentieth, he was at Wills Creek 
where he learned that the fort at the Forks had been 
captured by Contrecceur and an overwhelming force of 
French who had come down the Allegheny in bateaux 
and canoes. As his own force amounted to only about 
one hundred and fifty men, Washington was in no con- 
dition to attempt to recapture the lost position. Two 
days later, the bad news was confirmed and a communi- 
cation was received from’ Half King announcing that “ We 
are now ready to fall upon them [the French], waiting 
only for your assistance.” At a council of war held on 
the twenty-third with his captains, “the youngest of 
whom was old enough to have been his father,” it was 
decided to go forward for the purpose of clearing a road * 


*It is claimed that this was the first wagon road from the Atlantic slope into the 


Mississippi basin. \ 
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over which artillery could pass to the Monongahela 1 7 5 4 
and of establishing a fortification at the mouth of Red- 
stone Creek where the Ohio company had magazines 
“ready to receive our Ammunition & supplies; and 
[whence] our heavy artillery may be sent by Water 
whenever it was agreed to attack the Fort.’ Meantime, 
the French, untrammeled by colonial jealousies or dis- 
putative assemblies, had been building at the Forks of 


Plan of Fort Duquesne 
the Dhio a larger and stronger defensive work that they 
named Fort Duquesne. 
The advance from Wills Creek was begun on the 
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1 7 5 4 twenty-ninth of April, threescore men having been sent 
At the Great ahead to widen the Indian trail... The march was so diffi- 


Crossings 


At Great 
Meadows 


cult that it took ten days to advance twenty miles. It 
was slow work “opening a road and building bridges for 
a colonel and an army” that were never to come, and the 
lieutenant-colonel in command of the expedition deter- 
mined to test the possibility of transportation down the 
Youghiogheny and up the Monongahela to his proposed 
destination at the mouth of Redstone Creek. On the 
ninth of May, he wrote to Dinwiddie from Little Mead- 
ows. On the eleventh, he sent a reconnoitering party 
forward to Gist’s settlement to look for a party of French 
that the Indians reported had left Fort Duquesne. On 
the eighteenth, he wrote from the Great Crossings of the 
Youghiogheny to the governor, concluding his letter 
with the assurance that, “‘as the road to this place is made 
as good as it can be, having spent much time and great 
labor upon it, I believe wagons may travel now with 
1500 or 1800 weight on them, by doubling the teams 
at one or two pinches only.” The Youghiogheny River 
being too wide to bridge and too deep to ford “deter- 
mined me to place myself in a Posture of Defense 
against any immediate Attack from the Enemy and to go 
Myself down to observe the river.” On the twentieth, 
he accordingly embarked in a canoe with four men and an 
Indian. By night, they were at the Turkey Foot (Con- 
fluence) where Washington mapped the site for a fort. 
Below this point, the explorers found the stream difficult 
and finally “a great rapid obliged us to stop and to come 
ashore.”’ On the twenty-third, Washington reported to 
Colonel Fry that the river, “I am sorry to say, can never 
be made navigable.” 

After reaching the Youghiogheny, Washington 
received a message from Half King to the effect that a 
French detachment sent out by Contrecceur was march- 
ing against him. Washington hastened to take up a 
position at Great Meadows, fifty-one miles from Wills 
Creek and five from Laurel Hill. Here he caused a 
level tract of ground to be cleared of bushes thereby 
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forming what he termed “a charming field for an en- 1 7 5 4 
counter.” Parties were sent ; May 27 
out to discover the lurking 
enemy but without success. 
He was expecting reinforce- 
ments soon; on the twelfth a 
of June, an express had LIOR CCL 
come in “with Letters ac- 
quainting us that Colonel Autographs of Contreceur and Jumonville 
Fry with a Detachment of 
more than One Hundred Men was at Winchester, and 
was to set out in a few Days to join us; as also that 
Colonel Innes was marching with Three Hundred and 
Fifty Men raised 
pv in North Carolina; 
that it was expected 
Maryland would 
raise Two Hun- 
- dred Men, and that 
Pennsylvania had 
raised Ten Thou- 
“, sand Pounds.” In 
addition to these 
‘meitfite« promises of materi- 
Deeg al, Governor Din- 
_widdie had written 
iff “ to him that “the May 4 
iwtewn Independ’t Compa 
me from. So. .Car. 
-arriv’d two days 
ago; is compleat; 
100 Men besides 
Officers, and will 
re-embark for 
Alex? next Week, 
thence proceed 1m- 
mediately to join 
Cole Fry and You. 


Letter by Robert Dinwiddie The two Inde- 
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pend’t Compa’s from N. York may be Expected in ab’ 
ten days.” 

On the evening of the twenty-seventh, a messenger 
from Half King arrived with the news that the French 
lay hidden in a glen not far from his village. With a force | 
of forty men Washington hurried to join his Indian ally. 
The night was rainy, the path was “scarce broad enough 
for one man,” and the forest was, to use Washington’s 
own words, “as dark as pitch.” Half King and some of 
his warriors joined the party and, a little after sunrise, the 
French camp was discovered. Washington did not 
know, he could not have known, that: the French were 
the escort of an ambassador—its behavior for the last 
few days had not been that of an embassy. The Eng- 
lish who had floundered and stumbled in a difficult ten- 
hour night march made the attack. A sharp conflict 
followed; Jumonville, the French leader, was killed and 
all of his men but one were killed or captured. The 
French later asserted that Jumonville had intended 
merely to warn the English to withdraw and charged 
Washington with “assassination.” 

Expecting soon to be attacked by a larger force, 
Washington returned with his men to Great Meadows 
where, while waiting for Fry and the promised reinforce- 
ments, he employed his men in completing the intrench- 
ments that he called Fort Necessity. On the ninth of 
June, the rest of the Virginia regiment arrived with 
Major Muse and nine swivels, but without Colonel Fry 
who had been thrown from his horse and had died from 
the injuries thus sustained. Washington therefore found 
himself continued in command. On the tenth, his force 
of three hundred men was increased by the arrival of 
Captain Mackay and his independent company from 
South Carolina. Colonel Innes, an experienced officer 
to whom from the first Dinwiddie had intended to give 
the chief command of the expedition, and his North 
Carolina regiment did not get to the front, and as Captain 
Mackay had a commission from the king while Washing- 


ton had only a commission from a colonial governor, the 
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South Carolinians were somewhat inclined to “look upon 1 7 5 4 
themselves as a distinct body, and will not incorporate 
and do duty with our men, but keep separate guards and 
encamp separately.” On the fifteenth, Washington “set 
about clearing the Roads.” On the sixteenth, leaving 
Mackay and his company at Fort Necessity, he “set out 
for Red-Stone Creek . . . our Waggons breaking 
very often.” On the way, he held a council in the camp 
with forty Indians, most of them doubtless spies sent by 
the French—‘“ treacherous devils” he wrote them down. 
On the twenty-eighth, the road was completed as far as 
Gist’s and thence eight of the sixteen miles to the mouth 
of Redstone Creek. It is probable that at this time 
Washington secretly hoped to capture Fort Duquesne. 
Repeatedly warned by friendly Indians that he would 
soon be attacked by the French in overwhelming num- 
bers, he sent for Mackay and his men; they arrived 
on the twenty-eighth of June. Upon receipt of fresh 
information that the garrison at Fort Duquesne had been 
reinforced and that a strong French force was moving up 
the Monongahela, a council of war was held at Gist’s 
house, and it was resolved to fall back. On the first of June 30 
July, the Virginians and the South Carolinians, quite 
exhausted, were again at Fort Necessity. Although this 
position was the best in the neighborhood, it was not 
altogether favorable; it is said that Washington would 
have retreated further but for the condition of his men. 
Under the circumstances he decided that the only practi- 
cable thing would be to stay and fight. 

The second of July Was spent in strengthening the Washington's 
fortifications. On the third, the fort was attacked by a Sven 
force under command of Coulon de Villiers, a brother 
of the “murdered” Jumonville. In spite of the numeri- 
cal superiority of the French, Washington maintained 
his position from eleven in the morning until eight at 
night. During that time, a desultory firing was kept up 
through a dismal rain, and, at nightfall, the little fort was 
“half-leg deep of mud.” Then Villiers asked for a par- 
ley which Washington declined, he thinking it a pretext 
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I 7 5 4 to introduce a spy. When the proposal was repeated, 

Washington sent Captain Van Braam, “who knew little 
English and no more 
French.” After a long 
absence, Van Braam te- 
turned with the articles of 
capitulation that Villiers 
offered. The officers 
gathered in the rain and, 
by the glimmer of a sput- 
tering candle, the Dutch- 
man Englished the French 
paper, mistranslating sev- 
eral passages and render- 
ing the words /assassinat 
du Sieur de Fumonville as 
“the death of Sieur de 
Jumonville.” | Washing- 


ton accepted the terms as 


(os 9) he understood them. 
ML; : of On the following day, 
oubey 2% he gave up the fort, 


his troops marching 

July 4 out with the honors of war. Captains Jacob Van Braam 

and Robert Stobo were delivered as hostages for the 

return to Fort Duquesne of the French prisoners taken 

when Jumonville was killed, they having been sent east- 

ward. We shall hear of Stobo again. ‘The Indian allies 

of the French killed the cattle and horses of the little 

English army and murdered and scalped two of the 

wounded soldiers. Washington led the remnant of his 

regiment back to Wills Creek where they arrived on the 

ninth of July. Not an English flag floated in the great 

Ohio valley on which they turned their backs. \ 

Looking On the thirtieth of August, the Virginia burgesses passed 
Backward a vote of thanks to “ Colonel George Washington, Captain 
Mackay of his Majesty’s Independent Company, and the 
officers under his command,” for their “ gallant and brave 
Behaviour in Defense of thelt Country.”” For Washing- 
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ton, the humiliation of defeat was mitigated by the public 1 7 § 4 
realization of the disparity of the forces engaged and of 
Dinwiddie’s failure to forward provisions and reinforce- 
ments, but, to the end of his life, the Fourth of July was 
saddened by his memories of his first and last capitula- 
tion. His mortification was further deepened by the 
governor's obstinate refusal to return the French prisoners 
as provided by the articles of the “treaty” signed at 
Fort Necessity. All in all, it was not a glorious 
beginning of a military career. But to the young officer 
who led back from the Great Meadows his defeated and 
dispirited men it had been given to strike the first blow 
in a conflict that was to be fought out not only in the 
forests of America but on the plains of Germany, in far 
away Bengal, and on most of the Seven Seas—a war 
that was to settle the long mooted question of colonial 
and commercial supremacy, that was to decide the mastery 
of the North American continent, and that was to prepare 
the way for a more important conflict in which he was to 
be the central figure. 


C H AP TE. Re 


THE FRENCH .AND INDIAN WAR—PREPARATION 


T this time, there were three European claimants 
for territory in North America. In somewhat 
general terms it may be said that Spain held 

Florida and the vast region beyond Louisiana to the 
Pacific and to Panama; this she called New Spain. 
France held Canada and Louisiana with the two great 
waterways that led into the heart of the continent; this 
she called New France. England held the Hudson Bay 
country, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the Atlantic 
slope as far south as Georgia. She had clipped her con- 
tinental claims and was willing “to see the South Sea in 
the Mississippi, River.” But Washington and his Vir- 
ginians had turned their backs on the great valley, leaving 
France in possession of territory that England claimed 
and was determined to have. 

The antagonistic French and English had long been 
advancing on converging lines and, as we have seen, the 
ways met in the Ohio valley. The story of the succes- 
sive steps of each advance has been told—the pictur- 
esque exploration of the country beyond the Blue Ridge 
by Governor Spotswood and his knights of the golden 
horseshoe; the fortification of Oswego and the diversion 
of the profitable trafic with the “Far Indians” from 
Montreal to Albany; Shirley, Pepperrell, and Louisburg; 
Iberville, Bienville,and Louisiana; Galissoniére and Célo- 
ron and ihe lead plates of the ies the organization 
of the Ohio company and the sending out of Gist and 
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The French and Indian War— Preparation — 


Croghan; Duquesne and the French fort at the Forks of : 


the Ohio; the death of Jumonville and Washington’s 
capitulation at Fort Necessity. 

The two nations were seeking the same end by differ- 
ent means. One aimed at a series of fortified posts along 
the great lakes and the river highways from the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. They intended 
to keep the foothold that they had back of the English 
settlements. The English method was to establish colo- 
nies west of the Alleghenies and to make them bases 
for further advances into the country beyond. The two 
schemes were irreconcilable; the peace of Aix-la-Chap- 
elle, never more than an historical fact, was a mere 
reminiscence; a crisis was at hand. 

The parties to the coming conflict were not unequally 
matched. Great Britain was less populous than France 
and her regular military force was far inferior, but she was 


wealthier, her finances were in much better condition, and ~ 


her navy was far superior. In that age, there were no 
railroads, and land transportation was necessarily slow. 
Sea power, important as it is today, was vastly more 
important then. In the end, England’s command of the 
sea was to prove decisive. The short-sightedness and 
the selfishness of the mistress-ridden French court were 
well balanced by the imbecility of the English ministry. 
In France, Madame de Pompadour controlled the king, 
filled the great offices with her creatures, wasted the 
revenues wrung from the half-starved peasants, and made 
her personal caprice the source of governmental policy. 
The head of the government in England was the duke 
of Newcastle who 
was strongly in- 
clined to leave 
unopened official 
communications 
of importance and 
—= to let the colo- 

nists take care of 


Autograph of the Duke of Newcastle themselves. His 
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ignorance of colonial affairs was so intense that he was 1 7 5 4 
credited by literary men of his time with not suspecting 
that Cape Breton was an island or that Annapolis was 
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Des Barres's View of Annapolis 


in America. It is said that from his office letters were 
addressed “To the Governour of the Island of New 
England.” He is described by Addison as a statesman 
without capacity, a secretary who could not write, a finan- 
cier who did not know the multiplication table, and the 
treasurer of a vast empire who could never balance 
accounts with his own butler. He ruled by bribery and 

_ hung about the neck of power with a tenacity like that 
of the “Old Man of the Sea.” 

As regards their American colonies, each belligerent France and 
had some sources of strength and some of weakness. ee 
The population of New France was probably little more 
than eighty thousand; that of the English continental 
colonies about a million and a quarter. Nearly all of the 
English colonists were concentrated in the long coastal 
plain east of the Appalachians. The population of New 
France was scattered all the way from the Saint Lawrence 

_ gulf westward and southward to far-away New Orleans. 
__ But this vastness of New France and this dispersion of 
_ its population had an element of strength as well as one 
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1 7 5 4 of weakness. Ensconced behind shaggy peaks and laby- 


Characteristics 


Indian 
Relations 


rinthine forests, her inhabitants were well protected 
from serious overland attack, while they, inured to 
hardship and trained to border warfare, could sally forth 
with their barbarian allies, fall upon some unguarded 
settlement, and then vanish into the wilderness whence 
they had come. 

Furthermore, the people of New France were more 
unified than were their opponents. Omitting the Hud- 
son Bay company, there were, in the continental English 
colonies, thirteen separate governments in addition to the 
home authorities. In most of these thirteen, chronic 
quarrels between governors and assemblies made any 
continuous policy impossible, while in Pennsylvania the 
problem was still further complicated by the fact that a 
large part of the population was made up of non-resistant 
Quakers and of Germans who cared little for the British 
empire. Provincial ignorance and short-sightedness were 
equaled only by English inefficiency. In New France, 
there was no popular legislature to embarrass the central 
authority. The people obeyed the word of command; 
the autocratic government forced every man into the 
ranks; there were no troublesome questions about the 
length of service or the amount of pay. The commis- 
sariat and the transport departments were, however, 
honeycombed with corruption. 

French policy left the Indian in possession of his 
ancestral hunting-grounds; the English colonist pro- 
fessed to pay for his title to the soil before he occupied it. 
Perplexed by the relative advantages of the two methods, 
some of the aborigines accepted one and some the other © 
and, in cases not a few, were willing to take one today and — 
the other tomorrow. Both of the rival claimants under- 
stood the importance of an energized alliance with the 
Iroquois, and the “ New World Romans” understood — 
it just as well. There were moments of indecision and 
occasional defections but, in general, the Iroquois adhered 
to the English as against the French. Most of the other 
Indian tribes were active allies of the French. 
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The importance of maintaining the ancient alliance 1 7 5 4 
with the Six Nations was well understood by the Eng-, The Aibany 
lish. In obedience to an order from the lords of trade Confrence 
(probably issued at the instigation of Governor Shirley 
of Massachusetts) and under the incentive of a common 
peril, commissioners from seven colonies met at Albany 
on the nineteenth of June, 1754, and there held a 
number of conferences with the Iroquois. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland were represented by 
twenty-five delegates, conspicuous among whom were 
Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts, Stephen Hop- 
kins of Rhode Island, Roger Wolcott of Connecticut, 
William Johnson of New York, and Benjamin Franklin 
of Pennsylvania. Virginia and South Carolina sent 
expressions of sympathy but no representatives. 

The Indians were in a bad humor and made many Indian 
complaints. Holding in his hand the chain belt of Compas 
wampum presented by the commissioners, Hendrick, a 
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sachem of the Mohawks, who spoke for all the nations, 
promised that the “covenant chain” of friendship with 
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1 7 5 4 the English should be renewed and brightened, but he 
admitted that some of his people had been drawn away 
to the French and attributed it to English neglect. 
Taking a stick and throwing it backward, he said: “ You 
have thus thrown us behind your back and disregarded 
us, whereas the French are a subtle and vigilant people, 
ever using their utmost endeavors to seduce and bring 


our people overto them. . . . The governor of 
Virginia and the governor of Canada are both quarreling 
esa momar = 25 ~y==—7y about lands which belong 


» to us, and such a quarrel 
as his may end in our 
destruction.” He and 
other Indians spoke with 
equal directness of the sale 
at Albany of arms and 
-ammunition to be used 
against the English and 
_, their allies in the valley of 
i the Ohio. 

_ Although the Iroquois 
_ were somewhat conciliated 
by gifts and promises, the 
results of the conference 


Troublesome 
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eee with them were in) the 

|. MM oda main unsatisfactory; in 
| some respects, the confer- 
pet ne OF ence was productive of 
Sister by James Alexander Relative to Land) MOTE CV il than good. 
Confirmed to Penn by the Iroquois While it was in progress, 


agents from two colonies obtained land cessions that 
were to be sources of much future trouble. Despite the 
protests of Pennsylvania, the agents of the Susquehanna 
July 11 company secured from the Mohawks a cession of lands 
covered by overlapping royal grants to Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, as related in the preceding chapter. For 
four hundred pounds in coin, half of which was paid 
down, the Pennsylvania proprietors obtained from the 
Iroquois a grant to all lands in Pennsylvania south and 
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oye 


west of a line drawn northwest to Lake Erie from the 
mouth of what is now Penn’s Creek, about four or five 
miles south of the forks of the Susquehanna. This ces- 
sion was not agreed upon in the council of Onondago 
and, in 1755, the Indians declared they would not receive 
the second installment of the pay agreed upon. Three 
years later, the proprietors, as a matter of good policy, 
deeded back all of the land that lay west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Both these cessions were made without the con- 
sent of the PCiildren, and take“an taly Pfcijion of fuch Parts of the Enitsfb Ter- | 
Shawnee S “ritory as they find moft curvenicre fer them 3 whrcb if they are per=| 


and the Dela- | mitted to do, muff end in the Deflruction of tbe Britifo Interefh, Trade 
end Plantations in America. 
wares, the |v 


real occu-| 
pants of the 
territory,and § 
tended still } 
further to/¥ 
embitter the 
relations be- | 
tween the 
despoiled 
Indians and ¥ 
the English. jp! 
Whiles 
these negoti- [ We hear that the General Aflzmbly of this Province have voted ) 
ations were the Sum of Ten Thoutand Pounds to be given to the King’s Ufe at. 


: this Lime ; and alfo Five Hundred Pounds, to be given in. Behalf of 
going on at fthis Province, as a Prefent to the Indians of the Six Nations at the 

Ex. ropofed to be heid at Albany in June next. ieet 
Albany, ; the Chen Ratcony ficm Barbades, advifes, that off of. Guada- 
COMMISSION- - tounge he was bearded by a French Guard de Coaft, who, after afk- 

ing him forme Queftions, and trying hisRum, Sugar, &c. left 
ers had been him, and went on board Capt. Lowther, of and for this Place from 


conside ring the fame Ifland, of whom there is no Account fince, i 

another im- Part of First Page of Pennsylvania Gazette, May 9, 1754, 
ortant sub- where Franklin’s Device ‘*Join, or Die’’ appeared 

ject The first for the First Time 


sharp clang of war struck by the young Virginian was 
still sounding, and the necessity of some form of union 
for mutual defense had taken firm hold of many minds 


and had been graphically expressed by the Pennsylvania 
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Gazette's rough imagery in which the provinces were 
represented as a snake cut in pieces, with the motto 
beneath it, “Join, or Die.” Before the congress was a 
week old, a motion was made “that the commissioners 
deliver their opinion whether a Union of all the Colonies 
is not at present absolutely necessary for their security 
and defence and it passed in the affirmative unani- 
mously.” Then it was ordered that “a Committee be 
appointed to prepare and receive Plans or Schemes 
for the Union of the Colonies, and to digest them into 
one general plan for the inspection of this Board,” and 
that the committee consist of one member from each of 
the seven colonies represented. 

Among the plans presented was one prepared by 
Franklin who, in his autobiography, says: “ Mine hap- 
pen’d to be preferr’d, and, with a few amendments, was 
accordingly reported. By this plan the general govern- 
ment was to be administered by a president-general, 
appointed and supported by the crown, and a grand coun- 
cil was to be chosen by the representatives of the several 
colonies, met in their respective assemblies.» The debates 
upon it in Congress went on daily hand in hand with the 
Indian business. Many objections and difficulties were 
started but at length they were all overcome and the 
plan was unanimously agreed to and copies ordered to be 
transmitted to the Board of Trade and to the assemblies 
of the several provinces. Its fate was singular: the 
assemblies did not adopt it as they thought there was too 
much prerogative in-it, and in England it was judg’d to 
have too much of the democratic.” 

Although the proposed plan came to naught, represent- 
ative men had formally declared that colonial union was 
a necessity. Thus the congress of 1754 paved the way 
_ for the congresses of 1765 and 1774. Governor Shirley 
said that it showed the need, not only of a parlia- 
mentary union but also of taxation by parliament for the 
preservation of his majesty’s dominions, “which the sev- 
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out of the minds of most men. English colonists and 
English statesmen had more pressing things of which to 
think. 

Following the military disaster at Fort Necessity and 
the Albany congress, came an unwonted activity of the 
Indians on the border. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia 

- » sent Andrew 
. Lewis with a force 
Be gs : "3. of rangers and 


a 
dnd re gc OOo Cherokees to 


~~~ 


_ patrol the fron- 
ots é; li tiers and did all 
Autograph of Andrew Lewis that man could do 
to rouse his burgesses and the other English colonies to 
active codperation. After one failure to obtain from the 
burgesses a grant unencumbered with restrictions that he 
could not accept, he was able, in October, to secure an 
appropriation of twenty thousand pounds, but the 
responses he received from the other colonies were, in 
the main, discouraging. 

By this time, however, the death of Jumonville, the 
surrender of Fort Necessity, and Governor Dinwiddie’s 
appeals had roused the English ministry to more ener- 
getic action, With these influences must be counted the 
fact that, in 1748, the young earl of Halifax had been 
made president of the board of trade, and that Hali- 
fax was disposed to magnify his office. It was largely 
through his efforts that the home government resolved 
no longer to submit to French encroachments in America. 
Although the ambassadors of both powers continued to 
give assurances of pacific intentions, instructions were 
sent from England to raise in the colonies two royal regi- 
ments as colonels of which Shirley and Pepperrell were 
designated. The forty-fourth and the forty-eighth regi- 
ments of the line of five hundred men each were given 
orders to sail from Ireland for Virginia where each was to 
be increased by enlistment to seven hundred men; ten 
thousand pounds, permission to draw bills for ten thou- 
sand more, and two thousand stands of arms were also 
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sent. General Edward Braddock, a soldier of the bull- 
dog type, rough, brutal, narrow, and brave, was appointed 
to the chief command. 

The French court soon received news of this English 
activity and resolved to send to sea a counter-expedition. 
A fleet of eighteen vessels under command of Admiral 
Dubois de la Motte with three thousand troops under 
Baron Dieskau, a German veteran, set sail for Canada 
in the spring of 1755. With them went as governor- 
general, Duquesne’s successor, Marquis de Vaudreuil, a 
younger son of the former governor of that name. 
With secret instructions to intercept this French fleet, 
two English fleets were sent to sea, one under Admiral 
Boscawen and another under Admiral Holbourne. The 
actual belligerents were nominally at peace and “the dip- 
lomats of the two crowns bowed across the Channel and 
protested to each other that it all meant nothing.” 
Most of the French vessels, including the one that car- 
ried Vaudreuil, eluded the English, but three of them 
fell in with Boscawen’s fleet off Cape Race. Without 
giving warning, the English began to pour in broadsides 
which the French returned as best they could. Favored 
by a fog, one of the three escaped but the other two 
were forced to strike their colors. As the French gov- 
ernment had given notice that the first hostile gun fired 
at sea would be accepted as a declaration of war, Admiral 
Boscawen’s interference gave a shock to the diplomatic 
fiction that England and France were at peace. 
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ginia, in February, and his two regiments dis- 

embarked at Alexandria before the end of 
March. One of his first important measures was to 
convoke an assembly of provincial governors. On the 
fourteenth of April, at Alexandria, he met Sharpe of 
Maryland who, before Braddock’s arrival, had held an 
appointment as provisional commander-in-chief; De Lan- 
cey of New York; Morris of Pennsylvania; Shirley of 
Massachusetts, who, despite the fact that a few years 
before at Paris he had married the daughter of his land- 
lord, was still as anxious as ever to conquer New France; 
and the now optimistic Dinwiddie. 

With these governors Braddock arranged the details 
of a plan for a fourfold attack upon the French. Brad- 
dock was to march upon Fort Duquesne, Governor 
Shirley upon Niagara, Colonel William Johnson upon 
Crown Point, and Lieutenant-colonel Monckton was to 
capture Fort Beausejour on the isthmus connecting Nova 
Scotia with the mainland and to reduce the French 
inhabitants in that region to subjection. All these places 
were upon territory claimed by the English—uit was 
held that to attack them would be:merely to expel 
intruders; in fact, however, the French had been in 
possession of Crown Point for almost a generation and of 
Niagara for three-quarters of a century. After capturing 
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Fort Duquesne, Braddock was to join Shirley at or before 
Niagara and, after the success expected there, turn his 
attention to Crown Point if Johnson needed his assist- 
ance. We shall see that none of these schemes brought 
any glory to English arms and that one of them left a 
stain upon the English name. 

The carrying out of Braddock’s movement against 
Fort Duquesne was greatly hampered by the slowness 
displayed by many of the colonies in bending their backs 
to the common burden. On the thirtieth of April, Din- 
widdie wrote to Lord Halifax: “Our assembly meets 
tomorrow, w’n I shall strongly solicit them for a further 
Supply, but I greatly dread Success from the Backward- 
ness of the two Proprietary gov’ts of Pennsylvania and 
M’yl’d who have refused any Supply on y’s Emergency. 
I am sorry there are any Proprietary Gov’ts on y’s Con’t, 
for they are litigiously wanton of their Liberties and 
Charters. I wish the .Proprietors well, but I wish the 
Crown w’d make a proper purchase from them, or at 
least take the Rules of Gov’t into their own Hands, for 
I think there never was such monstrous ill-conduct from 
any set of People in Time of so great Danger. An 
Union of the Colonies is greatly to be desired, but even 
then these Colonies will continue obstinate and fractious, 
unless a general Tax is laid on all the Colonies by a Brit- 
ish Act of Parliament.” In subsequent letters he had 
somewhat more favotable news to report, but of all the 
contributions promised by the colonies, the grant made 
by South Carolina was the only one any part of which 
reached the hands of the general-in-chief. 

Braddock himself chafed exceedingly at what an Ameri- 
can writer has called “the equivocating system of shuffling 
delay and petty economy which too often characterized” 
the assemblies. Like Dinwiddie, he was especially bitter 
against Pennsylvania which, he wrote, “will do nothing 
and “furnisheth the French with whatever they have occa- 
sion for.” In another letter he said: “I cannot suffici- 
ently express my indignation against the colonies of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, whose interest being alike 
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1 7 5 § concerned in the event of this expedition, and much 
more so than any on this continent, refuse to contribute 
anything towards the project; and what they propose is 
made upon no other terms than such as are altogether 
contrary to the king’s prerogatives and to the instructions 
he has sent their governors.”” He commended the New 
England colonies as having shown a martial spirit and 
excepted Virginia from reproach, but he declared that 
in general the colonies had “shown much negligence 
for his Majesty’s service and their own interests” and 
recommended the “laying of a tax upon all of his Maj- 
esty’s dominions in America agreeably to the result of 
council, for reimbursing the great sums that must be 
advanced for the service and interest of the colonies in 
this important crisis.” 

The Braddock and Dinwiddie were not alone in believing 

Se et that a policy of taxation and enforced unity of action in 

y ; 

Interference American affairs was necessary. The governors at the 
Alexandria conference had unanimously expressed a like 
opinion, and the king had done what he could to unite 
his American dependencies by military rule. In all the 
colonies, soldiers and civilians were declaring that there 
was no hope of securing united effort and a general fund 
by appeals to the local legislatures. In fact, the British 
ministry heard a general clamor from Englishmen in 
America for parliamentary action along this line. The 
most consistent and conspicuous opponent of this policy 
was Benjamin Franklin. Undoubtedly the behavior of 
the assemblies in this crisis and the recommendations 
resulting therefrom had much to do with the adoption of 
such measures after the close of the war. 

The Virginia The difficulties in Braddock’s way were still further 

Rous increased by the fact that a mistake had been made in 
choosing the route to be taken. If the troops had been 
landed at Philadelphia instead of Alexandria, much of the 
way to Fort Duquesne would have lain through the more 
settled country of Pennsylvania, the distance would have 
been shortened, and time, labor, and money would have 
been saved. It is said that the route actually taken was 
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prescribed by the duke of Newcastle as a result of influ- 1 7 5 5 
ence brought to bear by John Hanbury, one of the found- 

ers of the Ohio company, which would be benefited if 

the expedition took the route it actually did. Moreover, 

previous expeditions had blazed the way that Braddock 

was to follow; Dinwiddie, who had been the leading 

spirit in the enterprise, was willing to have the Virginia 

route developed; and Pennsylvania had been provok- 

ingly indifferent. 

Sir John Saint Clair, Braddock’s deputy quartermaster- Franklin's 
general, who had passed through Maryland and Virginia, "ey 
had already decided upon the route to Fort Cumberland, 
the point of rendezvous. Braddock had written to the 
duke of Newcastle that he would be beyond the Alle- 
gheny mountains by the end of 
April, but at that time he was at 
Frederick, Maryland, and unable 
to advance because the horses and 
wagons needed had not been fur- 
nished according to promise. When 
all other means of securing them 
had failed and Braddock had 
become impatient, the adroitness 
and personal influence of Franklin 
obtained them from the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers. Braddock character- 
ized Franklin’s action as almost the 
first instance of integrity, address, 
and ability he had met with in all 
the provinces. 

By the tenth of May, Braddock 
was at Fort Cumberland (Wills 
Creek), one hundred and _ thirty 
miles from the Forks of the Ohio, 
where, about this time, Contrecceur, 
the French commander, completed Fort Duquesne. By at Fort 
the middle of the month, the force collected at Fort Come#n4 
Cumberland numbered a little more than two thousand 
men, including the two regular regiments that had been 
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I 7 § § increased by enlistment to about seven hundred men 
each, nine companies of Virginians, and a detachment of 
thirty sailors. The troops were divided into two brigades, 
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of which the first 
was commanded 
by Sir Peter Hal- 
ket and the second 
by Colonel Dun- 
bar. The general’s 
aides-de-camp were 
captains Robert 
Orme, Roger Mor- 
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OL hn Bp than eae tesigned because, 
fe _/ under the new mili- 
— tary system estab- 
lished by Dinwid- 
die, there would be 
no officer in the Virginia regiment above the rank of cap- 
tain and he was unwilling to accept a lower commission 
than the one he held. As Braddock’s invitation to serve 
as a member of his staff surmounted the difficulties regard- 
ing rank, he had accepted it with pleasure. 
Unfortunately, the general was not always equally wise. 
It was not long before Shirley’s son, who was Braddock’s 
secretary, was writing that the general was in almost every 
respect disqualified for the task he had undertaken, and 
Washington expressed the opinion that he was incapable 
of giving up any point he had asserted, “be it ever so 
incompatible with reason or common sense.” Braddock 
had an unbounded confidence in the almost exclusive 
merits of regular troops and methods, was little inclined 
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to conceal the disdain he felt for his Indian enemies or 
allies, and took little note of suggestions made by others. 
At Frederick, he remarked to Franklin that he expected 
to be Retained only three or four days at Fort Duquesne 
and would then push on to Niagara and Frontenac. 
Franklin suggested the danger of Indian ambuscades and 
the possibility that the enemy might cut the slender line 
four miles long that the army must make while on the 
march. Braddock smiled at Franklin’s ignorance and 
replied that the savages aight be a formidable enemy to 
raw American militia, :, 

but that upon the 
king’s disciplined 
troops it was 1mpossi- 
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only eight out of fifty 
remained with him 
until the end. 
Franklin’s horses 
and wagons having 
arrived and other 
necessary preparations 
having been made, the ¢ 
march was resumed, 
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fort with the last de- 
tachment on the tenth 
of June. Four miles 
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_ west of Cumberland, the army entered the mountains by 
the gap through which the Baltimore and Ohio railway 
runs. Thence it followed the route over which Wash- 
ington had gone the year before, the axes widening the 
way. Encumbered as the army was with baggage and 
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1 7 § § artillery, the advance was necessarily slow. White pines 


From Little 
Meadows to 
Turtle Creek 


stood close together on the mountains and men grew 
weary with the unaccustomed toil. It was a more serious 
attempt at building a military road than had previously 
been made in this country. Meantime, as requested by 
Braddock in February, Governor Morris of Pennsylvania 
was pushing westward from Carlisle, by way of Shippens- 
burg and Raystown, what is known as Burd’s road. It 
was intended that this road should join the one that 
Braddock was now making at the “Great Crossings” of 
the Youghiogheny River, where Smithfield, Pennsylvania, 
now is. By it, supplies could be more easily forwarded 
to the Ohio. 

By the eighteenth of June, the army had arrived at 
Little Meadows beyond the dark forest known as the 
“Shades of Death.” There a council of war was held at 
which it was decided that Braddock with about twelve 
hundred lightly equipped troops should push forward 
leaving Colonel Dunbar with the remainder to follow by 
easy marches. An advance party of four hundred under 
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Lieutenant-colonel Sir John Saint Clair moved forward 
the same day and Braddock followed on the nineteenth. 
Progress still continued slow and Washington declared 
that they paused to level every mole-hill and to bridge 
every brook so that four days were consumed in going 
twelve miles. The road, too, was beset by outlying 
parties of the enemy who, because of Braddock’s lack of 
scouts and rangers, were able from behind the safe forest 
screen to watch every movement and to cut off stragglers. 
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It was the seventh of July before the expedition reached 1 7 § 5 
Turtle Creek about eight miles from Fort Duquesne. 

Meanwhile, there was uneasiness in Fort Duquesne. Beaujeu’s 
Contrecceur, the French commander, had with him a few 
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companies of regulars, a few Canadians, and about eight 
hundred Indians, not far from a thousand in all. The 
number of the approaching English was variously 
reported, but always exaggerated. Few of the French 
officers had hope of successful resistance and there was 
talk of surrender. On the eighth, however, it was 
decided that Captain Beaujeu should attempt to ambus- 
cade the approaching enemy. Volunteers were called for 
and, although the Indians at first held back, a party was 
at length formed. It consisted of thirty-six officers and 
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I 7 5 5 cadets, seventy-two regulars, a hundred and forty-six 


Military 
Magnificence 


Canadians, and about six hundred Indian warriors of 
many different tribes. Captain Dumas was second in 
-, command and in the party 
| were Charles Langlade, the 
destroyer of Pickawillany, 
Athanase, and perhaps the 
later-celebrated Pontiac. 
The English passed the 
night of the eighth about 
two miles from the Mo- 
nongahela and, early on 
», the morning of the ninth, 
» crossed the river undis- 
' turbed and resumed their 
march. Certain that the 
enemy’s scouts were 
watching the movement, 
Braddock had determined 
to impress them with fhe 
efficiency and strength of 
his force. The troops had been ordered to appear as if 
for dress parade and every man was attired in his best 
uniform. The “burnished arms shone bright as silver in 
the glistening rays of the noonday sun, as, with colors 
waving proudly above their heads, and amid inspiring 
bursts of martial music, the steady files, with disciplined 
precision, and glittering in scarlet and gold, advanced to 
their position.” In later years, Washington was often 
heard to say, writes Sparks, that the most beautiful spec- 
tacle he had ever beheld was the display of the British 
troops on that eventful day. Many who were to become 
famous in another war were there: Gage, who com- 
manded the British forces in America at the time of 
Bunker Hill; Gates, victor at Saratoga and vanquished at 
Camden; Mercer, who fell at Princeton; Morgan, the 
hero of the Cowpens; and George Washington. 
That we may better understand what followed it will 
be well to ask whence came these Indian allies who were 
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helping to hold the gateway of the West against the 
English and what were their fighting methods. The ter- 
ritory that ey e—_s—-— pS : . 
they occupied [ 
was from pre- 
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and the English, both of whom coveted the fur trade 
that was largely controlled by the Six Nations, the 
energies of the New World Romans were more and 
more absorbed in diplomacy and traffic; their western 
hunting-grounds were guarded less jealously. Into the 
Eden thus left unoccupied came three pursued and 
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1 7 5 5 persecuted nations. Driven from their early home on 


Circa 1740 


Indian 
Fighting 


the Saint Lawrence, the Wyandots had fled to the 
Huron country where they were known to the early 
Jesuit missionaries as the Tobacco Nation. When the 
Iroquois laid waste the Huron country, the Wyandots 
again and almost hopelessly “moved on” and built their 
fires on the shores of Sandusky Bay on Lake Erie. 
Until the passing of New France they were the faithful 
allies of the French. From the far South came the 
Shawnees, cheerless wanderers too. These “ Bedouins 
of the American Indians” finally fixed themselves in the 
Scioto River valley, where, for half a century, they were 
the allies of the Wyandots and became “the fiercest and 
most uncompromising nation with which the white man 
ever dealt.” Driven as already told from their loved 
maize-fields in the valley of the Delaware, the Indian 
nation of that name had threaded the mountain forests, 
crossed the Allegheny River and settled down in the 
upper valley of the Muskingum where they lived for 
half a century. With these were vagrant Iroquois, 
known generally as Mingoes, and other fragmentary and 
affiliated tribes. The total number of these redskin 
occupants of the abandoned hunting-grounds of the Iro- 
quois must have been several thousands, just how many 
it is impossible to tell. 

From early youth, these red-skinned warriors had been 
trained to hunting and war. Wholly undisciplined in the 
ordinary military sense, they would attack, retreat, rally, 
or repel a charge at the signal of command, and they 
were able to fight in open order in thick cover without 
losing touch of each other—a feat that no European 
regiment was then able to perform. In the dense forest, 
the white straggler from the beaten road was helplessly 
lost, while his Indian antagonist was wholly at his ease. 
With eyes trained for generations to more than a wild 
beast’s watchfulness, the red men could track a white 
man as hounds run a fox and yet leave a trail that only 
a master woodcraftsman could follow. Every tree-trunk 
was a breastwork and every bush a hiding-place. When 
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in the forest they found a huddled foe, they flitted from 1 7 5 
cover to cover unseen and shot down white men as they 

would elk or other game. In his The Winning of the 
West, Mr. : 
Roosevelt has 
told us that, 
under such 
circumstances, |© 
a body of 
regular sol- 
diers is almost 
as useless as 
they would be 
if at night they 
had to fight 
foes who could 
see in the dark. 
Attacking 
when least ex- 
pected, no one 
could say 
whence they 
came, “and 
when they had 
finished their 
dreadful work 
they retired 
into a wilder- 
Mess that 
closed over 
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the second ford as Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Gage 
recrossed the Monongahela with the advance. The way 
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1 7 5 5 now lay over hills and among deep ravines. Suddenly 


an engineer saw the enemy bounding forward, led by 
Beaujeu, gaily clad in a fringed hunting dress. Percetv- 
ing the English, the Frenchman halted and waved his 
hat; his fol- 
lowers dis- 
persed to left 
and right, 
glided behind 
rocks and trees 
or into the 
ravines, and at 
once opened a 
heavy fire 
upon the Eng- 
lish. » Feeag 
behind almost 
Pevery tree 
came the crack 
of a musket 
and an un- 
earthly yell 
the like of 
which the 
English regu- 
lars had never 
before heard. 
But Gage’s 
re d‘¢ @ ayaa 
pluckily held 


their ground, 


Braddock’s Battlefield firing volle iv 
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E, Cannon; F, Rear Guard. through the 
forehead by a musket-ball, the Canadians were so dis- 
mayed that many of them fled. Then Gage’s two can- 
nons opened and the Indians began to flee. But the 
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French regulars stood firm and Dumas, now in command, 
rallied his Indian allies. From their posts behind the 
trees they rapidly picked off the British regulars who, 
with great noise and fury, continued to fire into the forest 
at their now unseen enemy. 

Braddock hastened forward to find his massed regulars 
sadly demoralized and rapidly falling before the bullets 
of their hidden foe; the Virginians were firing from the 
cover of tree-trunks as the enemy did. The general had 
never seen the Coldstream Guards indulge in such irreg- 
ular, unmilitary practices. His sensibilities were shocked 
beyond measure. He would have no “skulking” and 
promptly ordered the Virginians back into line where no 
one could find cover. The mass of men became a mob, 
and the ground on which they stood a veritable slaughter- 
pen. Braddock was everywhere, striving to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day. Gates and Gage were wounded, 
young Shirley had fallen with a bullet in his brain. 
Braddock had four horses shot under him, and Wash- 
ington had two. The aide and Sir Peter Halket urged 
that orders be given for the men to take to the shelter of 
the trees, but the obstinate commander insisted on 
adherence to established rules and, in person, helped to 
drive his men from their “hiding-places.” 

At last, when every aide but Washington had been 
struck down and most of the officers had fallen, Braddock 
saw the hopelessness of continued sacrifice and gave the 
signal for retreat. Just then he was shot from his horse 
and the movement became a disorderly flight. The 
battle was lost; the rout complete; the ground, left 
covered with the dead and dying. Braddock was borne 
from the field and the enemy pursued no further than 
the river. Of fewer than ninety officers engaged, twenty- 
six were killed and thirty-seven wounded. Of the 
soldiers, eight hundred and fourteen were killed and 
wounded. In no battle of the Revolution was there such 
general slaughter. On the other side, the loss was 
insignificant; officers, three killed and four wounded; 
soldiers and Indians, about thirty killed and a few more 
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1 7 5 5 wounded. The Indians, their murderous instincts unre- 


Braddock’s 
Death 


Sunday, 
July 13 


strained, killed the wounded, scalped and mutilated the 
dead, and burned some of their prisoners. Within a day 
or two, most of them set out for their distant homes 
booty-laden. 

The fugitive English met the still advancing Dunbar 
and his reserves, but the flight was not checked thereby. 
On the contrary, it became epidemic and the surviving 
half of the army surged back in wild disorder. After 
the incredible toil with which they had been drawn over 
mountain and morass, a hundred and fifty wagons were 
needlessly destroyed and fifty thousand pounds of powder 
thrown into the water. It is not certain that this destruc- 
tion was by Braddock’s orders intelligently given, but it 
has been said that, in any case, such orders were not fit 
for an English officer to give or to obey. On the retreat 
Braddock was silent excepting when it was necessary to 
issue orders. Once, in words scarcely audible, he mur- 
mured: “ Who would have thought it!” The next day, 
he turned to Captain Orme, his aide, who also was 
wounded, and said: “ We shall better know how to deal 
with them another time,” and died a few minutes after. 
He was buried in the road in order that the passing 
army might obliterate all traces of his grave. Nearly 
threescore and ten years later, workmen engaged in 
repairing the old road came upon his remains, recogni- 
zable by the insignia of rank that surrounded them. Some 
of the bones were carried away by vandals, but the 
others were reinterred under a large oak-tree which 
stood upon a little hill not far away, close beside the 
National Road and about a mile from old Fort Neces- 
sity. The grave is still pointed out to the passer-by. 
In the baggage left on the field was the general’s cabi- 
net in which the French found Braddock’s letters and 
instructions. These were used by the French minis- 
try in printed memorials and manifestoes to throw the 
responsibility of the breach of the peace on England. 
One of Washington’s journals also fell into the hands 
of the enemy. It was translated into French and 
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printed in Paris in 1756, and re-Englished and printed 1 7 ¢ 5 
in London in 1757. 

And so the disorganized elements of what had been An Exposed 
an army drifted back to Fort Cumberland with Colonel f°" 
Dunbar of the British regulars in nominal command. 
Thence Dunbar retreated to Philadelphia, leaving the 
Virginians to protect the fort and its hospitals as best 
they could. ‘Then fell upon the unprotected frontier a 
barbarian horde, often led by equally merciless French. 
Settlers were shot down, children were scalped alive, 
women and girls were ravished and then either toma- 
hawked or burned or dragged away to be the squaws of 
their copper-colored captors. The families that were 
fortunate enough to escape fled to more settled regions, 
and the Blue Ridge again became the Virginia frontier. 

Fort Cumberland was left in the enemy’s country and 
Winchester became an endangered outpost. With the 
rank of colonel, Washington was given command of an August 14 
inadequate force of volunteers that was to guard three 
hundred and fifty miles of open border. By October, 
the young commander was at Winchester, facing the des- 
perate situation. The Virginia militia, terror-stricken 
and undisciplined, needed to be trained in the art of war. 
‘No orders are obeyed,” Washington wrote to Dinwiddie, 
“but such as a party of soldiers or my own drawn sword 
enforces.” ‘Threats were made “to blow out the brains” 
of all in authority who antagonized them, and at secret 
meetings men spoke of making terms with the French 
and Indians by renouncing all claims to the West. 

Under an order issued in November, 1754, every offi- Washington 
cer who held a royal commission claimed to outrank him. ** S«hee! 
The winter season had brought a few months’ respite 
from Indian atrocities and, in February, 1756, Washing- 
ton went in person to Boston to appeal to Shirley who, 
after Braddock’s death, held the chief command of the 
king’s forces in America. Shirley upheld the authority March s, 
of the Virginia colonel and Washington returned to meet rine 
as best he could the difficulties that confronted him. 

He supervised the building of a line of forts to defend 
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the country, begged patiently and impatiently for guns, 
ammunition, blankets, shoes, and shirts for his “tatter- 
demalion army,” followed the distress and quieted the 
fears of hungry and frantic women, led his undisciplined 
militia against lurking Indians, and well learned the splen- 
did lessons that in later years he taught to others. 

Further north, along the Pennsylvania frontier, con- 
ditions were even worse. The Delawares had not for- 
gotten or forgiven and the Shawnees were not slow to 
scale the mountains. Conrad Weiser reported that fif- 
teen hundred savages and their not less devilish French 
allies were devastating the valleys along the Juniata and 
the west branches of the Susquehanna. William Johnson 
did what he could, which was little enough, to induce the 
Iroquois to exercise 

their authority over 
| the Allegheny tribes 
|e OR ALA omhoring Aer Gyr ey %/ye\ and to check the raids 
| Ate yet Co" 7 dew of the latter upon the 
es if Hie doronul Gor san h h eS white settlers of the 

fay Tome e dies “I fy Pennsylvania frontier. 

Ln te pe ge apd oe “! was easy for these 
Va, La Geovinte fatne ML “hunters and back- 
fo re A mee, fed tiaaeh koja “\woods farmers to 
ore See ees OE believe that England 

_ had deserted them and 
was “willing to wait 
for the rains to wet the 
powder, and rats to eat 
the. bow-strings of the 
enemy, rather than 
attempt to drive them 

Horatio Sharpe’s Letter to Governor Morris from her frontiers.’’ 

The aversion of the Quaker governing class to war, 
and quarrels between the assembly and the governor ani 
proprietors made the protection of the Pennsylvania 
frontier more difficult than it otherwise would have been. 
These differences related to the control of the revenues, 
the enlistment of servants without the consent of their 
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masters, the emission of paper money, the tenure of 1 7 5 5 
office, and the right to tax proprietary estates. In its 

efforts to triumph over the proprietors, the assembly tied 

up every money 
grant for the pub- 
lic service with 
conditions that, 
under his instruc- 
tions, the gov- 
ernor could not , 
accept. Petition i 
after petition from 
the suffering set- 


went unheeded 
and, at last,a band 

of frontiersmen 7 
arrived in Phila- Ay aes 
delphia bringing a fa g/e GI aecin ye Core 
wagon loaded with y 9 Hh Vow Fee ) 
the mutilated f Wifase, a) pel 


bodies of their GP 


slau g htered Robert Hunter Morris’s Letter to Governor Sharpe 
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friends and relatives and displayed these grewsome relics 
before the very doors of the assembly. 

Seeing that it must give way, the assembly seized upon The Frontier 
the offer of the proprietors to give five thousand pounds FS 
for the public defense as a pretext for retreat and granted 
fifty-five thousand more. Franklin was one of the com- 
missioners charged with the expenditure and, when the 
governor asked him to take charge of the northwestern 
border, accepted the appointment. As in Virginia, a 
chain of forts was built for the protection of the frontier. 
The chain was stretched along the Blue Mountain barrier 
from the Delaware to the Potomac and garrisoned. with 
provincial troops nearly all of whom were detailed from 
the command of Lieutenant-colonel Conrad Weiser. 
The way having thus been cleared, the Pennsylvania 
assembly made liberal appropriations, granting in the next 
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decade nearly six hundred thousand pounds for military 
purposes. 

Thus the Braddock expedition of which much had 
been expected brought its burden of bitter disappoint- 
ment to Englishmen on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
it made manifest the fact that the mettle of English colo- 
nists was as good as that of English regulars, that on 
their own ground their fighting methods were superior, 
and that the “red-coats”” were not invincible. Franklin 
wrote that “this whole transaction gave us Americans the 
first suspicion that our exalted ideas of the prowess of 
British regulars had not been well founded.” At the 
Monongahela, “ Morgan and Mercer, Gates and Wash- 
ington, first stood side by side, and in that day’s dark 
torrent of blood was tempered the steel which was to 
sever the colonies from the parent stem.” 
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THE QUADRILATERAL CAMPAIGN OF 
1755—-CROWN POINT AND NIAGARA 


Cae ae HE expedition 
William against Crown 
sion Point, -which 
omman 


formed a part of the pro- 
gram adopted by the 
| Alexandria conference in 
April, had been proposed 
by Shirley to the ministry 
in January and to the 
Massachusetts assembly 
in February. The assem- 
bly approved the project 
and voted money for the 
pay-and maintenance of 
twelve hundred men on 
condition that the adjacent 
. colonies would contribute 
| fairly to the same end. 
‘ Connecticut voted twelve 
/hundred men, New 


/ | and Rhode Island four 
| hundred; New York 
i promised eight hundred 
more; and later in the year some of the colonies added 
to their quotas. Shirley appointed William Johnson of 


? 
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New York to command the proposed expedition, thus 1 7 55 
gratifying that province and the Iroquois and avoiding 

the jealousy that the smaller New England colonies would 

have felt had he named a Massachusetts officer. After the 
approval of the plan by the Alexandria conference, Shir- 

ley and the governors of the other provinces that were 

to take part separately commissioned Johnson as major- 
general. As Parkman remarks, “never did general take 

the field with authority so heterogeneous.” The new 
commander “could hold his own in a grave council of 
colonial governors, or, if need be, could drink and shout 

and paint his face and dance the war-dance with the 
wildest of Mohawk warriors,” but he never had seen 

active service and knew nothing of war. 

The third feature of the quadrilateral campaign agreed Shirley and 


upon at Alexandria was the expedition that Governor Libenate - 


View of Fort Niagara 


Shirley was to lead against Niagara. In July, the forces 
_ for both expeditions, about six thousand ill-disciplined 
_ provincials and impatient Indians, were rendezvoused at 
_ Albany. Troops came in tardily, everything moved 
peer and a Massachusetts officer wrote to his wife that 
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Dieskau 
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while another complained that the rum “won’t hold out 
nine weeks. Things appear most melancholy to me.” 
Before either general left Albany, sad news came from 
the Monongahela. The loss of his son was a great 
bereavement for Shirley and the promotion that Brad- 
dock’s death made probable was poor consolation. 
Meanwhile, Dieskau and Vaudreuil and as much of 
the _ expedition as had escaped Boscawen’s Eng- 
t vem lish fleet had 


arrived in Canada. 


fe oo ea Preparations were 
oan made to reinforce 

Oe eae” @ Fort Fronténac 
Se Praron de€ Bicstfoe and to’ attack 


_ Oswego, for the 

Autograph of Dieskau Fr enc h we ] ] 

understood that this English trading-post on Lake 
Ontario was a constant menace to their line of communi- 
cation between Canada and the Ohio valley. After many 
of the troops had been sent forward, the papers captured 
from Braddock and the reports brought in by scouts 
apprised the French of Johnson’s expedition against 
Crown Point near which, in the administration of Beau- 
harnois, the French had 
built Fort Saint Freder- 
ick. The French plan 
was accordingly changed 
and, in August, Dieskau ‘= 
was sent from Montreal 
with three thousand 
men, more or less, to 
meet Johnson. Dieskau 
had no doubt that he would easily rout thes raw provin- 
cials against whom he was advancing and chase them 
back to Albany; his only fear was that the English would 
beat a retreat on hearing that he was upon the march. 
One of the orders issued by him was to the effect that 
his Indian allies should not “amuse themselves scalping 
until the enemy be entirely defeated, inasmuch as ten 


Fort 
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men can be killed while one is being scalped.’”’ Vaudreuil 
and he hoped to dispose of Johnson in season to be able 
to execute their original _o» 
design against Oswego. | 
Early in July, before 
Dieskau began his 
counter-movement, _ 
General Phineas — 
Lyman of Connecti- | 
cut, next in command ~ 
under Johnson, was 
sent forward and,atthe _ 
beginning of the port- | 
age between the Hud- 
son and Lake Saint 
Sacrement, built a for- 
tified storehouse that 
his men called Fort 
Lyman. In August, 
Johnson set out from 
Albany with the equip- 
ments without which 
Lyman had gone 
ahead. Leaving Colo- asa 
nel Blanchard of New An Order Signed by Vaudreuil 
Hampshire with five hundred men at Fort Lyman, the 
raw major-general set out with about two thousand men 
for the lake. With him were Israel Putnam, then a 
private in the Connecticut forces, Lieutenant John Stark 


of New Hampshire, Colo- 
CZ; nel Ephraim Williams who 
oe - bequeathed the greater part 
Autograph of Phineas of his property to found 
Sha the free school in Massa- 
chusetts that grew into Williams College, Colonel Moses 
Titcomb and Lieutenant-colonel Seth Pomeroy, both 
Massachusetts men and veterans of the Louisburg cam- 
paign. 
_ After a toilsome two days’ march over the twelve or four- 
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i 7-5 § teen mile portage, the army made its camp on the shore 
At Lake of the most picturesque lake in America—the Saint Sac- 
Sete: rement of the French, the Horicon of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, and now renamed Lake George by Johnson in 
, Eg en ae honor of the king. In 
front was the forest, on 
the right a marsh, and 
on the left a hill. The 
forest in front would 
give excellent cover to 
an enemy, but Johnson 
seemed not to care to 
cut it away; Dieskau 
was known to be march- 
General Stark Monument ing on Crown Point, but 
the English major-general took little pains to learn just 
where he was or just what he was doing. He proposed 
to wait for his boats, to build a fort, and then to proceed 
to Ticonderoga and to make that strong position his base 
of operations against Crown Point, fifteen miles beyond. 
The promised Iroquois were slowly coming in and now 
numbered about two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
warriors. 
Dieskau’s Meanwhile, Dieskau had arrived at Crown Point 
Advance 


September 4 


September 5 


whence, on the second of September, he advanced with 
most of his army to Ticonderoga. Anxious to emulate 
the French success at Fort Duquesne and misled by a 
prisoner into believing that the main English army had 
fallen back to Albany, he resolved to attack Fort Lyman. 
Leaving a large part of his army at Ticonderoga, he 
embarked a picked force of about six hundred Indians 
commanded by Legardeur de Saint Pierre who had 
received Washington at Fort Le Boeuf, six hundred and 
eighty Canadians, and two hundred and twenty regulars 
and, in canoes, advanced up the long, narrow southern 
arm of Lake Champlain to the head of South Bay where 
they landed. On the sixth of September, they began 
their march through the wilderness toward Fort Lyman. 
On the evening of the seventh, Johnson learned of the 
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movements of the enemy and sent warning to Colonel 
Blanchard at the threatened fort. The messenger was 
shot by Dieskau’s Indians; 
from the letter that he car- 
ried and from two prisoners 
taken shortly afterward, the 
French discovered that the 
main English army was still 
encamped at Lake George. 
The Indians then refused to 
attack the fort which they 
believed was defended by | 
dreaded cannons. Dieskau’s 
remonstrances were in vain; 
the best that his allies would 
do was to attack the camp 
at the head of the lake. 
Although Johnson’s force 
was reported greatly to out- 
number his own, Dieskau 
accepted the new scheme, told 
his men that the more Eng- : 
lish there were the more they |. 
should kill, and, on the morn- |} 
ing of the eighth, led his men 
into the road that Johnson’s 
army had made and marched 
them toward Lake George. 
Some hours after sending 
off the unfortunate messen- 
ger to Fort Lyman, John- 
son received more definite 
information concerning the 
enemy and, in the morning, L 
called a council of war. It Map of Country around Lake Champlain 
was at first decided to send two separate detachments 
of five hundred men each, one toward South Bay and 
the other toward the fort, “to catch the enemy in their 
retreat,” but Hendrick, the Mohawk chieftain, opposed 
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1 7 5 5 this plan so forcibly that the two detachments were united 
under the command of Colonel Williams and despatched 
tong the road toward the Be Hendrick still shook his 


The Bloody 
Morning 
Scout 


September 8 


‘©The Brave Old Hendrick”’ 


head, saying that if the 
troops were to be killed 
they were too many and if 
they were to fight they 
were too few. Neverthe- 
less, he resolved to accom- 
pany the expedition and, 
being too old and too fat 
to walk, mounted a horse 
lent him by Johnson; he 
was followed by about two 
hundred warriors. 

When Dieskau was 
about three miles from 
Lake George, he heard that 
the English were advanc- 
ing and quickly prepared 
an ambush. Without 


scouts in front or on either flank, Williams the colonial 
rivalled Braddock the regular and unsuspectingly marched 
into the horseshoe-shaped trap that Dieskau had set. 
Hendrick’s quick eye soon detected signs of the ee 


but just then a fatal 
fire was opened 
from the thickets 
on the left. The 
entrapped soldiers 
fell; by ‘scores, 
Hendrick was 
killed with a bay- 
onet, and Williams 
was shot through 
the brain. In 


Boulder Marking the Grave of Ephraim Williams 


Dieskau’s own words, “the column was crumpled up like 


a pack of cards.” 


When the men in the rear hastened 


to the support of those in front, a hot fire was opened on 
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them from the forest on the right and there wasa moment 1 7 § 5 
of panic and confusion. But Lieutenant-colonel Nathan 
Whiting of Connecticut rallied a part of Williams’s regi- 
ment and, in gallant style, covered the retreat toward 
Lake George. Fighting behind trees like Indians, now 


: 2 Pests 
Clement’s Survey of Crown Point, Fort Edward, etc. 


firing and now falling back, they were met by reinforce- 
ments that Johnson sent to their aid. Legardeur de 
Saint Pierre had been killed, the Indian allies of the 
French were sullen, the Canadians were wavering, and 
Dieskau was compelled to call a halt. The affair was 
| long known in New England as “the bloody morning 
scout.” 

In the camp, Johnson and his soldiers heard the dis- The English 
tant rattle of the musketry; as it grew louder and louder, Bi 
they knew that their companions were retreating. Thus 
warned, they hastily built a barricade of wagons, tree- 
trunks, and upturned boats, planted a few cannons to 
sweep the road, and dragged another to the crest of the 
hill. Down the road came the remnants of the detach- 

ment, the scared fugitives in the lead, then more orderly September 8 
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1 7 § 5 bodies of men bringing in the wounded, and then Whiting 


Dieskau’s 
Defeat 


September 8 


and the main detachment in the rear. Had Dieskau 
been able to press on at once, he might have captured 
the camp with little opposition. But the moments that 
he had to spend in gathering his stragglers and forming 
his lines were the needed breathing-time for the English. 
Men were detailed to guard the flanks of the camp; the 
others took their places behind the barricade and waited 
for the enemy. 

Half an hour before noon, Dieskau’s white-coated 
regulars marched down the road to begin the attack, 
their bayonets glittering ominously amid the trees and 
bushes. As they advanced in good order, the woods 
seemed full of Canadians and Indians, firing from behind 
the trees and yelling in terrific fashion as 
if they hoped thus to put their foe to 
flight. The spectacle caused much uneasi- 
ness among the English, few of whom 
had been under fire before that day. 
When the French regulars deployed and 
fired by platoons, the English artillery 
opened on them with grape and the fight- 
ing became general and furious on both 
sides. Johnson was wounded and 
carried to his tent and Lyman 
took command. The French 
attacked persistently, but the pro- 
vincials who, as Dieskau later said, 
had fought in the morning “like 

y, good boys” and at noon “like 
= men,” were now fighting “like 
devils;” their cannons did good 


Monument Commemorating the Battle execution ; the brave Lyman was 


as in every dangerous position; and 


by four o’clock the enemy’s fire had slackened. Then 
the English farmers and farmers” boys, their blood thor- 
oughly up, crossed their barricade and rushed forward 
with a shout. The Canadians and their Indian allies 
were scattered; the French regulars waited for a contest at 
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close quarters and many of them were literally pounded 1 7 5 5 
to death. The French were beaten and their defeat was 
converted into a rout. Dieskau, three times wounded, 

was found sitting helplessly against a tree from which he 

had refused to be moved and was shot a fourth time by 

the soldier who discovered him. He was then taken to 
Johnson’s tent where he was generously cared for; later 

he was sent to England and thence to France where he 

died in 1767. 

The English army did not follow up the advantage it sir Wiliam 
had gained. The French fugitives gathered in the forest, Joh" 
encamped there, 
and, late on the fol- 
lowing day, spent 
with hunger and 
fatigue, regained 
their canoes at 
South Bay. They 
might perhaps have 
been intercepted 
and the entire expe- 
dition captured, and : 
possibly | Ticonde- | yrmywr Poavéee KY Lp le 
roga might have Lea’. ao iN 
been seized as Ly- })Seua Rese ie one 
man urged, but y ae 
Johnson was appre- 
hensive of a new 
attack. As it was, 
the French re- 
turned to Ticonde- byt nace 
roga and. there |[sw 
intrenched them- 
selves so strongly 
that a_ successful 
attack was impos- Map of the Country Between Crown Point 
sible. Johnson lin- ane ost Sdward 
gered where he was, built a fort that, in honor of one of 
the king’s grandsons, he called William Henry, and 
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changed the name of Fort Lyman to Fort Edward in 
honor of another. Shirley wrote from Oswego urging 


oa Siem an advance, but, about 


a5 


Ma) the middle of Outobes 
a council of war bes 
cided that an advance 
“* was not advisable. 
Johnson marched the 
main part of his half- 
frozen and semi-muti- 
nous army back to 

Albany and went into 
winter quarters. The 
men soon dispersed to 
their homes. In _ his 
, official report Johnson 
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victory and took all 
the credit for himself, 
thus paving the way 


fam Y; 


for a parliamentary 
grant of five thousand 


pounds and a new 

Zt Liu 7 appellation, Sir Wil- 

Srv tated liam Johnson, baro- 
Pensene Heb. 
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The Hero and etter by William Johnson 


the Laurel 


The expeditram 
thus ended may be looked upon as a failure or as a suc- 
cess, according to the point of view. Coming two 
months after Braddock’s dispiriting defeat, the English 
saw in the repulse of the French an escape from an 
imminent peril, and the colonies rang with rejoicings. 
With his gifts from parliament and king, Johnson won 
a temporary glory, a “mighty renown which echoed 
through the colonies, reverberated to Europe, and ele- 
vated a raw, inexperienced youth into a kind of second 
Marlborough.” On the other hand, the purpose of the 


expedition was to capture the fortress that commanded 
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Osweco on Lake Onrario 
rovince of New York. London, 1757) 
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Lake Champlain and the road to Canada; all that was 1 7 § 5 
actually accomplished was the repulse of a French force 
that had invaded British territory. The enduring laurel 
was secured by Lyman and a raw militia that never before 


had been under fire. 


While Johnson was making his slow way toward Lake Shirley's 
George, Shirley was pushing through the swamps and new " 
forests toward Oswego, following the Mohawk River and 
Lake Oneida route, and aiming at the French fort at 
Niagara. The capture of Niagara would have cut the 
communications between Canada and the French forts 
and settlements in the West and left them to perish like 
the limbs of a girdled tree. It had been Braddock’s plan 
to capture Fort Duquesne and then to push on to join 
Shirley, but Shirley already knew that Braddock would 
not come. As the army wormed its way tediously along, 
oar and ax and spade were in almost constant use and the 
hardships of the way told heavily on the men. The 
transportation of supplies was especially difficult, the 
news received from Braddock’s field was disheartening, 
the wagoners abandoned much of the stores at the por- 
tages, many of the bateau-men and some of the troops 
deserted. Thus weakened, Shirley arrived at Oswego in 
the third week of August, with the regiment known as 
the Jersey Blues and two others called respectively Shir- 
ley’s and Pepperrell’s. Although these were royal 
troops, paid by the king and clad in scarlet, real “red- 
coats,’ they were in fact newly recruited colonials —raw 
provincials. 

A month was spent in getting ready for the attack on Shirley's 
Niagara. On the eighteenth of September, a council of rea 
war was held at which Shirley announced that, as soon as 
sufficient provisions arrived, he would advance by the 
lake with six hundred men, sixty or seventy Indians, and 
sufficient artillery, leaving the rest of his force to guard 
Oswego against attack from the French at Fort Fronte- 
nac (Kingston). But the troops were mutinous, pro- 
visions continued scarce, and across the lake, at Fort 
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Crown Point and Niagara 


7 5 5 Frontenac, were Frenchmen who knew all the English 


plans. If Shirley should advance from Oswego toward 
Niagara, the enemy would advance from Fort Frontenac 
to Oswego. On the twenty-seventh, at another council, 
it was decided that it would be unwise to trust the river 
boats upon the lake in the stormy season then at hand, 
and the campaign was abandoned for that year. Toward 
the end of October, Shirley left Lieutenant-colonel 
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James F. Mercer, of Pepperrell’s regiment, with seven 
hundred men at Oswego and returned with the rest of 
his army to Albany, where he received his new com- 
mission. In a few weeks, Mercer’s garrison numbered 
only three hundred and thirty men and, before spring, 
only one hundred and forty were fit for duty. 
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THE QUADRILATERAL CAMPAIGN OF 
[ioe 5 —-LHE REMOVAL OF THE ACADIANS 


N 1745, Louisburg had been taken by English coloni- 
als under Pepperrell as related in the third volume 
of this work. In 1748, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 

restored the town and island to France. As provided 
by the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, Great 
Britain still held Nova Scotia with its ill-defined bound- 
aries and a people that by race and religion were bound 
to New France rather than to New England. Realiz- 
ing the menace of French power at Louisburg and with 
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a view to strengthening its hold on Nova Scotia, the 
English government advertised in the London Gazette 
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1 7 4 9 “that proper encouragement will be given to such of the 
officers and private men, lately dismissed his Majesty’s | 
land and sea service, as are willing to accept of grants of 
land, and to settle with or without families in Nova 
Scotia.” Similar inducements were offered to “carpen- 
ters, shipwrights, smiths, masons, joiners, brickmakers, 
bricklayers, and all other artificers necessary in building 
or husbandry, not being private soldiers or seamen.” 
Larger grants were offered to military and naval officers. 
Halifax Many persons promptly accepted these offers. The 
or advent of peace had thrown men out of employment, and 
offers of homes and lands in the New World were 
attractive. In the fol- 
/o lowing May, Edward 
Cornwallis, uncle of the 
Oy Vise tiles Yorktown Cornwallis t 
Autograph of Edward Cornwallis “and then a member of 
parliament, was appointed governor and captain-general. 
He at once set out for Nova Scotia with some of the 
new settlers. By the twenty-first of ee on were in 
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the magnificent harbor eos 
of Chebucto, the 
shores of which were 
wooded to the water’s Plan of the Town of Halifax 
edge. Early in July, other immigrants arrived, soldiers 
and sailors, mechanics, tradesmen, farmers and laborers, 
women and children, about twenty-five hundred in all. 
The town of Halifax was quickly laid out and, by the 
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end of October, three hundred houses had been finished. 
In 1752, Halifax had a population of more than four 
thousand. The governor and council assumed legisla- 
tive authority; a provincial assembly was not held until 
October, 1758. ‘Alone of all the British colonies on 
the continent, this new settlement was the offspring, not 
of private enterprise, but of royal authority.” 


I 


The province continued, however, a source of danger Truth versus 


to the other English colonics. ‘The causes of this lay 
chiefly in the character of the population and in the 
influences that were brought to bear upon them. In 
spite of the immigration just described, the mass of the 
people were of French blood and still spoke the French 
language. To them, Nova Scotia was still Acadie. But 
Acadia was not Arcadia and its French peasants were not 
the ideal creations of pastoral poets. “There were doubt- 
less many worthy maids and matrons but we have no 
proof that there were many “ Evangelines.”’ 

Freedom of religion had been guaranteed by the 
treaty of Utrecht; almost without exception the Acadians 
remained adherents of the church of Rome. France 
was Catholic; England was Protestant. France had 
never been reconciled to the loss of the peninsula and 
was resolved to win it back by force or by diplomacy. 
The Acadian priests were subordinate to the bishop of 
Quebec, a French ecclesiastic. Many of them became 
the active agents of France in keeping the peasants from 
taking the oath of allegiance to King George, in encour- 
aging them to seek-new homes on French soil, in teach- 
ing them that they were still French subjects, and in 
stirring them up to revolt against English authority. 

The five articles of the capitulation of Port Royal to 
General Nicholson in 1710 declared that “the inhabitants 
within a cannon-shot of Port Royal should remain upon 
their estates, with their corn, cattle, and furniture, during 
two years, in case they should not be desirous to go 
before—they taking the oaths of allegiance and fidelity 
to her sacred Majesty of Great Britain.” Nicholson 
fixed the range of the cannon-shot at a line three English 
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3 miles around the fort. A few days after the signing of 
5 the treaty of Utrecht, Queen Anne extended the right to 


all the inhabitants of Acadia and removed the two years’ 
limitation. This she did in token of her appreciation of 
the compliance of “our good brother, the most christian 
King” of France, in releasing “from imprisonment on 
board his galleys such of his subjects as were detained 
there on account of their professing the Protestant relig- 
ion.” But the Acadians were not willing to take an 
unreserved oath of allegiance to the British crown. The 
Nova Scotia archives show that for the next twoscore 
years, the refusal of the people was persistent and their 
threats to migrate from the province were oft-repeated. 

In June, 1727, Lieutenant-governor Armstrong wrote 
to the deputies from Minas, “up the Bay to be published 
to ye other Inhabitants,” “to shew you that it is not 
only Your Duty and Interest to pay that due Obedience 
to His Majesty, who for so many Years hath been so 
Graciously Pleas’d to grant you the Enjoyment not Only 
of your Estates but Religion, and even upon so Easy 
Termes, after so long a Disobedience, to Pardon all, and 
Confirme the same unto you: But also to Signify to you 
All, that I am so farr from doing You any Prejudice, 
that I hereby in His Majesty’s Name, Invite you Sert- 
ously to Consider not only your present but future Hap- 
piness; and Desire that you the Deputees of the people 
and others the Principal Masters of Familys Amongst 
You, with Monsr. Gaulin Your Missionary Priest, may 
come here as Soon as possible, with full Power from the 
Other Inhabitants, that I may fully Discourse & Reason 
with You on this Subject before the Council, Before I 
Represent any part of your Behaviour to His Majesty. 
This I friendly Advise You to, That in Case You do 
not Comply, You may have none to Blame but your- 
selves for what may be the Consequence of so much 
Disrespect and Disobedience to so Great & Gracious a 
Sovereign.” 

At a meeting held a few weeks later, having “taken 


Grows Heavy into consideration the insolent behaviour of the inhabit- 
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ants as aforesaid and their refusing the Oaths to His 
Most Sacred Majesty and declaring they will always be 
faithful to their good King of France as per their decla- 
ration upon file,” the council “Resolved that until the 
inhabitants aforesaid submit themselves and take the 
Oath of fidelity to His Majesty, conform to the Laws of 
Great Britain, no vessel shall be permitted to trade with 
them, until His Majesty’s pleasure therein’shall be known.” 
About the middle of September, three deputies presented 
an answer to the lieutenant-governor’s order to assemble 
the inhabitants at the fort to take the oath. The council 
resolved that “the said paper is insolent rebellious and 
highly disrespectful to His Majesty’s authority and 
Government,” and that “His Honor would therefore 
please to tender the Oaths to the Inhabitants, and in case 
of refusal to commit the ring leaders to prison.” Three 
of the “ring leaders” who again refused the oath were 
remanded to prison and laid in irons, another was per- 
mitted to retire from the province “leaving his effects 
behind him,” and the other inhabitants were to be 
“‘debarred from fishing upon the British Coasts till His 
Majesty’s further pleasure shall be known.”’ 

Thus the records run year after year, the oath being 
refused and the coun- » 
cil, every now and 
then, trying to secure |” 
compliance with their | 
orders. In September, 
1753, the inhabitants 
@F Grand Pré-and § 
vicinity presented to . 
Governor Hopson a | 
petition that their mis- 
sionaries be exempted 
from the oath of allegi- 
ance, and two French- | 
men, on behalf of 
fourscore French in- iggy? 
habitants who had Folling’s Plan of Fort Canso, Nova Scotia, in 1745 
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deserted their lands at Chignecto, presented a form of | 


oath of fidelity that they were willing to sign and 
accompanied it with a demand that they be exempt from 
taking up arms against any one, “that we shall have the 
full and entire enjoyment of our religion, and as many 
priests, catholic, apostolic, and roman as shall be thought 
necessary, without any oath of allegiance being required 
of them;” and that “the lands occupied by the English 
shall be restored to those to whom they formerly 
belonged.” They claimed that such concessions had 
been made to them in 1727 and repudiated by Governor 
Cornwallis on the pretext that the English representative 
“had no authority from the court of England for the 
oath which he granted us.” In the following December, 
Governor Lawrence reported to the lords of trade that 
“the french Emissaries still continue to perplex these 
Inhabitants with difficulties about their taking the Oath 
of Allegiance. . . . I should think it would be 
of Breet advantage, both to them and us, that this 
matter was, one way or other, cleared 
up to them as soon as possible.” 
Foremost among these “french 
Emissaries” was Louis Joseph Le 
Loutre, vicar-general of Acadia and 
missionary to the Indians. Parkman 
describes him as a man of boundless 
egotism with an intense hatred of the 
English and a fanaticism that stopped 
at nothing. The Acadians were 
extremely susceptible to the influence 
of their priests; to them Le Loutre 
scoke was a despot, before him they trembled. 
He stirred up the Indians of his flock to murder 
the English settlers in time of peace and, with 
/ money furnished by the French government, paid 
Aen for the scalps they took. A French Catholic con- 
temporary says that “nobody was more fit than he to 
carry discord and desolation into a country” and Goy- 
ernor Cornwallis offered a hundred pounds for the head 
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of the “good-for-nothing scoundrel.” He was, without 1 7 5 5 
doubt, “the most conspicuous person in the province, 

and more than any other man was answerable for the 

miseries that overwhelmed it.” 

The Acadian situation was further complicated by a Boundary 
dispute concerning boundaries. By the treaty of Utrecht, Complications 
Acadia, “‘according to its ancient limits,” became Eng- 
lish territory. The English now claimed that this Acadia 
included the mainland from New 
England to the Saint Lawrence as 
well as Nova Scotia. On the 
other hand, the French in- 
sisted that the name ~ 
applied only to a 
part of the pen- ~<™ 
insula. For 2 


years, 
commis- 
sioners appoint- 
ed under the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle had 
been in session at Paris 
trying to settle boundary dis- 
putes between France and England 
in America. Out of this tedious discussion no settlement 
had come; means more strenuous than negotiation were 
necessary. 

Before the commission entered upon its labors at Paris, Fort — 
the French occupied some of the disputed territory in Beso 
Acadia and stationed troops on the neck of the oe 
in the vicinity of a hill called Beausejour. When, i 
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April, 1750, Governor Cornwallis sent Major Charles 
Lawrence with four hundred men to the near-by settle- 
ment of Beaubassin, Le 


Loutre set fire to the 
Gove GLE EZ Lig parish church while his 
followers burned the 


The Military 
Situation 


houses of the inhab- 
Autograph of itants and thus com- 
ee pelled them to remove 
across the Missaguash River to territory occupied by the 
French. Threatened by a superior force, Lawrence with- 
drew, but, in the following September, he returned with 
about seven hundred men. There was resistance followed 
by devastation of the district at the hands of Indians and 
Acadians so that the inhabitants were driven to the French 
for food and shelter. The ) English then fortified 
a hill and called the i 
work Fort Law- 
rence. The French 
built a fort at Beau- 
sejour and petty 
warfare became 
chronic. Governor 
Cornwallis gave up 
his office in 1752. 
Hopson, his succes- — 
sor, retired in 1753, 
and the administra- 
tion of the province 
fell upon Lawrence 
who had been a 
member of the Nova Scotia council since 1749. Lawrence 
became lieutenant-governor in 1754 and governor in 1756. 
When it became apparent that another general war was 
impending, the situation confronting the English authori- 
ties of Nova Scotia was a trying one. For more than 
forty years, they had ruled mildly and had endeavored to 
win over the people, but, for reasons just described, the 
great majority of the population still adhered to France 
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4 rather than to England. Beyond the Missaguash were 
5 Captain Duchambon de Vergor, the commandant of Fort 


Beausejour, hundreds of forced immigrants from the 
peninsula, and Indians who were almost as completely 
dominated by Le Loutre as were the simple peasants. 
Back of these were Quebec, French regulars, Canadian 
militia, and Indian allies. On the Nova Scotia side of 
the Missaguash were other Acadians who called them- 
selves “neutrals,” but who might be depended on to take 
up arms in behalf of France whenever opportunity should 
offer. Back of these were the French troops at Louis- 
burg. The English occupation of Acadia was gall and. 
wormwood to the French who moreover felt the need of 
a military road from Quebec to Louisburg. Outside of 
Halifax, the Nova Scotia forts were weak and some of 
them dilapidated, the English population was scanty, 
the militia untrustworthy, 
and the regular troops no 
> more than were demanded 
by local needs. Lawrence, 
who was inclined to a 
sterner policy than that of 
Hopson and Cornwallis, 
knew that he was ill pre- 
pared to resist attack and 
had a well-grounded ap- 
prehension that such an at- 
tack was in contemplation. 

Under such conditions, 
Governor Lawrence wrote 
» from Halifax to Governor 

— hae at Boston stating 
oe ieee _ that he thought it high 


time to make 
some effort to 
-, drive the French 
5 | from the north 
side of the Bay of 
“ Fundy. This 
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letter was borne to Boston by Lieutenant-colonel Robert 
Monckton who proposed to Shirley that two thou- 
sand men be sent from England to capture the French 
fort at Beausejour. Shirley had already urged similar 
action on the home authorities and, almost simultaneously 
with Lawrence’s writing to him, had written to Lawrence. 
In his own epistle, Shirley inclosed a letter from Sir 
Thomas Robinson, one of the British secretaries of state. 
Shirley looked upon the secretary’s letter as an order for 
him and Lawrence to act in concert for the expulsion of 
the French from the disputed region and announced that, 
if Lawrence put the same construction upon it, he would 
endeavor to send such assistance as would be needed. 
Of course, when Monckton arrived at Boston with Law- 
rence’s letter, Shirley at once gave his support to the 
project. He laid his plans before the Massachusetts 
assembly in secret session and that body gave its ready 
approval; in the following 
April, they were also 
approved by the governors 
whom Braddock assembled 
at Alexandria. 

Shirley, as commander- 
in-chief of Massachusetts, 
commissioned John Win- 
slow of Marshfield, a great- 
grandson of one of the 
Plymouth founders, to raise 
two thousand volunteers. 
The men answered readily 
to his call. They were 
formed into a regiment of 
two battalions, the first of 
which Winslow commanded 
as lieutenant-colonel. ‘The 
second battalion was com- 
manded by George Scott. General John Winslow 
The whole expedition was under the orders of Monckton, 
who had authority from Lawrence to draw without limit 
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on two Boston merchants, Apthorp and Hancock. Early 
in April, the men were mustered at Boston; clothing, 
blankets, etc., were issued and the transports were at 
anchor at the Long Wharf; but the muskets had not yet 
come from England. This was the occasion of a month’s 
dangerous delay, and Shirley, on his return from the coun- 
cil at Alexandria, found the transports at the wharf just 
as he had left them. 

The muskets finally arrived and, late in May, the 
expedition sailed from Boston; within a week, it was at 
Annapolis Royal. On the first of June, the expedition 
was on its way to Chignecto, at the head of the Bay of 
Fundy. Monckton landed his force without opposition 
and went into camp near Fort Lawrence. Having rein- 
forced his Massachusetts troops with three hundred 
British regulars and an artillery train, he advanced to the 
attack of Fort Beausejour. After several days of desul- 
tory fighting, but before the bombardment had fairly 
begun, Vergor surrendered and Fort Beausejour became 
Fort Cumberland—the second fort in America to bear 
the name of the royal duke. On the other side of 
the isthmus, the French fort at Bay Verte surrendered 
without resistance and Winslow took possession. The 
French post at the mouth of the Saint John was evacu- 
ated and burned at the approach of Captain Rous, the 
commander of the little fleet that had convoyed the 
transports from Boston—and all Acadia was in the hands 
of the English. Before the surrender, Le Loutre left Fort 
Beausejour in disguise and made his way to Quebec where 
he was received with bitter reproaches from his bishop, 

The fact that many of the “neutral” French were 
found among the garrison of Fort Beausejour brought 
the English council face to face with a serious problem. 
The qualified loyalty of the past had not been approved 
by the crown; Governor Lawrence deemed it inexpedi- 
ent to tolerate it any longer. Mild measures and a con- 
ciliatory policy had failed; it was impossible to leave an 
active enemy encamped in the heart of the province; 
something must be done. 
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Early in July, Acadian deputies from Grand Pré and 1 7 5 5 

other settlements about the Minas Basin appeared before The Grand 
the governor and council with a memorial that they had Pr Memonal 
previously presented to the commandant of their district. 
This memorial asserted that the signers had kept the 
qualified oath previously exacted of them, promised a 
qualified loyalty in the future, and, in offensive terms, 
demanded the return of the arms that they had lately 
been obliged to surrender. There was a current rumor 
of a French fleet in the Bay of Fundy and the English 
commander at Minas reported that, in consequence 
thereof, there had been a change from professed obedience 
to insolence on the part of the people there. The rumor 
may be held to account also for the demand of the depu- 
ties. Of course, the arms were not returned. 

That the deputies might have an opportunity to prove a War 
the loyalty that they professed, they were asked to take Nees 
the unqualified oath which, on two separate days, they 
refused todo. The governor and council then decided 
to require the Acadians to send other deputies to Halifax 
to answer once for all whether or not they would take the 
oath and resolved that, if they would not swear allegiance 
to the English king, “effectual measures ought to be 
taken to remove all such recusants out of the province.” 
Lawrence wrote to the lords of trade in England: “Iam 
determined to bring the inhabitants to a compliance, or to 
rid the province of such perfidious subjects.” This was 
a terrible conclusion, but it seemed a necessary measure 
of self-preservation, a stern necessity of war. As such, 
it is to be judged without the added weight of error or 
worse in the execution. The war storm was gathering 
and there was no time to transform these obstinate French 
peasants into loyal English citizens. 

In due time, the deputations came in answer to the The Final 
summons. Actuated partly bya belief that the English 2" 
would not carry out their threats, partly by a feeling of 
brotherhood with the French, but mainly by a super- 
stitious fear of assisting heretics against what they had 
been taught was the holy cause of the king of France, 
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they refused to take the oath demanded. According to 
the record of the council, ‘nothing now remained to be 
considered but what measures should be taken to send 
the inhabitants away and where they should be sent.to.” 

At a meeting of the provincial council, it was unani- 
mously agreed that, “to prevent as much as possible their 
attempting to return and molest the settlers that may be 
set down on their lands, it would be most proper to send 
them to be distributed amongst the several colonies on 
the continent, and that a sufficient number of vessels 
should be hired with all possible expedition for that pur- 
pose.” Lawrence wrote to Monckton at Beausejour that 
“it will be necessary to keep this measure as secret as 
possible, as well to prevent their attempting to escape, as 
to carry off their cattle, etc.; and the better to effect this, 
you will endeavor to fall upon some stratagem to get 
the men, both young and old (especially the heads of 
families ), into your power, and detain them till the trans- 
ports shall arrive, so as they may be ready to be shipped 
off.” Monckton accordingly summoned the male inhab- 
itants of the region about Beausejour to assemble at Fort 
Cumberland and informed those who came “that they were 
declared rebels, their lands, goods, and chattels forfeited 
to the Crown, and their bodies to be imprisoned. Upon 
which the gates of the fort were shut, and they all confined 
to the amount of four hundred men and upwards.” 

To Winslow fell the sad task of securing the inhab- 
itants about the Minas Basin. | His orders left him little 
room for leniency. “If you find that fair means will not 
do with them, you must proceed by the most vigorous 
measures possible, not only in compelling them to embark, 
but in depriving those who shall escape of all means of 
shelter or support, by burning their houses and by 
destroying everything that may afford them the means of 
subsistence in the country.’ Similar orders were given 
to Major John Handfield, in command at Annapolis. 

Winslow left Fort Cumberland (Beausejour) on the 
fourteenth of August, and sailed down the Chignecto 
channel to the Bay of Fundy, up through the Minas 
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Basin to the estuary of the river Pisiquid, since called 
the Avon. Here, where the town of Windsor stands, 
was a stockade called Fort Edward and under the com- 
mand of Captain semanas Murray. After : a conference 
between the two -i CRT 
commanders,Win- | 

slow retraced his | __ it ical 
course to Grand |gaeeeheenmenstons= 
Pré. He ordered 
all sacred things 
removed from the 
church “to pre- 
vent their being & SG ONE een Met ae 
defiled by here- Grand Pré Meadows 

tics’ and then used the church as a storehouse and 
place of arms. Murray visited Winslow and Winslow 
called on Murray, and the two drew up proclamations 
of similar tenor, one to the inhabitants of the district 
about Fort Edward and the other to those about Grand 
Pré. These proclamations were sent out on the fourth 
of September; they required the male inhabitants of ten 
years and upwards to assemble on the fifth. 

“ Att Three in the afternoon The French Inhabitants 
appeard agreable to their Citation at the Church in Grand 
Pre amounting To 418 of Their Best Men upon which I 
ordered a Table to be Sett in the Center of the Church 
and being attended with those of my officers who were 
off Gaurd Delivered them by Interpretors the King’s 
orders In the Following woords: 

“GENTLEMEN, 

“J have Received from his Excellency Governor Law- 
rance. The Kings Commission which I have in my 
hand and by whose orders you are Convened togather to 
Manifest to you his Majesty’s Final resolution to the 
French Inhabitants of this his Province of Nova Scotia. 
who for almost half a Centry have had more Indulgence 
Granted them, then any of his Subjects in any part of his 
Dominions. what use you have made of them. you 


your Self Best Know. 
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“The Part of Duty I am now upon is what thoh 
Necessary is Very Disagreable to my natural make & 
Temper as I Know it Must be Grevious to you who are 
of the Same Specia. 

“But it is not my Buisness to arfnimedvert, but to 
obey Such orders as I receive and therefore without 
Hessitation Shall Deliver you his Majesty’s orders and 
Instructions vizt. 

“That your Lands & Tennements, Cattle of all Kinds 
and Live Stock of all Sortes are Forfitted to the Crown 
with all other your Effects Saving your money and 
Household Goods and you your Selves to be removed 
from this his Province.” To this Winslow added: “I 
Shall do Every thing in my Power that all Those Goods 
be Secured to you and that you are Not Molested in 
Carrying of them of and also that whole Familys Shall go 
in the Same Vessel. and make this remove which I am 
Sensable must give you a great Deal of Trouble as Easey 
as his Majesty’s Service will admit and hope that in what 
Ever part of the world you may Fall you may be 
Faithfull Subjects, a Peasable and happy People.” 

After Winslow had returned to his quarters at the 
priest’s house, the Acadians, “ Fearfull that the Surprise 
of their Detention here would Quite over Come their 
Familys whome they had No Means to apprise of these 
their Maloncolly Circumstances,” begged that, some 
being retained as hostages, the greater part of their num- 
ber be allowed to return home. After a consultation 
with his officers, Winslow permitted twenty to go “to 
acquaint the Families of their Districts how Maters 
where and to assure them that the women & children 
Should be in Safety in their absence in their Habitations.” 
The twenty were to return “at the End of Every 24 
Houers & Others to go out in their room—the French 
them Selves to Chose these People, and to be answerable 
for their return.” Toward night, the prisoners, “not 
having any Provissions with them, and Pleading Hunger 
begd for Bread.” They were given bread, although it 
was decreed that their future wants must be supplied by 
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their respective families. ‘Thus ended,” writes Winslow 1 7 5 5 
in his journal, “the memerable fifth of September, a Day 
of Great Fatigue and troble.” 

Meanwhile similar scenes had been enacted in the The 
other districts. After long delay, transports hired at Peporttion 
Boston arrived; the orders were executed with a severity 
for which the world refuses to accept any justification. 
There was great destruction of property and, in Wins- 
low’s district alone, nearly seven hundred buildings were 
_ burned. These events have cast a shadow upon Wins- 
low’s name, although it appears certain that his whole 
nature revolted from the cruelty that a soldier’s obedience 
compelled him to inflict. We have his declaration, made 
at the time, that it was the most disagreeable duty he had 
had to perform in his whole life. Some of the detach- 
ments sent out to seize the inhabitants found the settle- 
ments abandoned. Many of the people escaped to 
Canada and some of the men lurked in the woods to 
wage for several years a useless guerilla warfare against 
the English. Of the six thousand removed from the 
province, some were sent to Boston, some to Connecti- 
cut, and others to New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, with instructions to the 
colonial governors to “dispose of them in such manner 
as may best answer our design in preventing their 
reunion.” The work of deportation was still going on 
in 1762. 

It was inevitable that the exiles should suffer many The Exiles 
inconveniences and hardships. In some quarters, cer- 
tainly in Massachusetts, the charge of their support for 
years entered more or less into the burdens of the towns 
in which they were placed. In Philadelphia, people of 
_kindred blood, descendants of the Huguenots, received 
them kindly. In Virginia, the clamor against them was 
so great that five thousand pounds was voted by the 
assembly to send them to England and, in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, they were not more welcome. In July, 
1759, at Charles Town, the wardens of Saint Philip’s 


church reported to the South Carolina commons house 
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of assembly that “they have for some years been bur- 
then’d with providing for a great number of People 
called Acadians for which there is neither prescription, 
Law or Resolution of either House to warrant Parish 
officers providing for such, nor can any assessment be 
made on the Inhabitants for their relief. . . . They 
therefore do declare their intention of finally declining 
those affairs as are no ways relative to the duty of their 
office, and pray for such order of the House as in their 
wisdom shall seem meet.” A few months later, a com- 
mittee of the house reported that there were about three 
hundred and forty Acadians in Charles Town and recom- 
mended a grant of two thousand pounds (currency) for 
their relief. South Carolina was then engaged in serious 
war with the Cherokees, and the fear that the Acadians 
would aid the enemy was so great that the assembly 
voted money for the transportation of the exiles from 
the province. 

No wonder that wherever they went they “retained an 
unconquerable dislike of the English. The race which, 
in Acadia, had deprived them of everything, of all that is 
dear to the human heart, was the race they met in Massa- 
chusetts, in Pennsylvania, in Virginia, in all the English 
colonies to which they were transported. It was the race 
of their oppressors, and the bread which pity or charity 
presented to them was English bread offered by an Eng- 
lish hand!” Most of those who escaped to Canada 
fared even worse than those scattered among the Eng- 
lish. Few of the exiles remained permanently in the 
places to which they were carried. Some drifted back 


‘to Acadia; some went to France; some to the West 


The Verdict 
of History 


Indies; many, after years of suffering and longing, 
found an asylum in Louisiana and there, with the aid 
of public purse and private charity, made themselves 
permanent homes. 

The necessity for this wholesale deportation and the 
cruelty with which it was accomplished have been much 
discussed. For several generations, “writers of the com- 
passionate school’ made much of the episode and 
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heightened the strong color of their pictures by empha- 
sizing the simplicity and content of the picturesque and 
peace-loving Acadian French—ideal tales to which were 
added the charms of Longfellow’s verse. Although it 
is claimed that some of the archives at Halifax were 
garbled in publication, historical research has dispelled 
much of the illusion concerning the real character of these 


Men whose lives glided on like rivers that 
water the woodlands, 


and brought into stronger light and clearer view the 
necessity for their removal as a measure of self-preser- 
vation on the part of the English authorities in Nova 
Scotia. But musty records and cold logic cannot put 
down active sympathies with the weak, the inherent love 
of fair play, or even the dash of poetry that enters into 
the make-up of men. It is to the credit of human nature 
that few seek to justify what makes one of the saddest 
pages of American history. 

The Acadian expedition had accomplished its purpose, 
but the failure of the other portions of the quadrilateral 
campaign planned at Alexandria had left the English 
cause in a condition far from satisfactory. When the 
year came to its end, the hamlet at Draper's Meadows 
and the posts at Lake George and Oswego were held by 
the English; but Fort Saint Frederick, Fort Niagara, 
and Fort Duquesne were still in possession of the 
French; the whole western frontier lay open to attack. 
Governor Belcher had written to Shirley that things 
looked ‘‘as if the coming year will be the criterion 
whereby we shall be able to conclude whether the French 
shall drive us into the sea, or whether King George 
shall be the emperour of North America,” and to Sir 
John Saint Clair that “Canada must be rooted out.” 
The general feeling was that the next campaign should 
be a vigorous one. 

The war was not, however, the only subject that 
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occupied the minds of the people. On the first of #4 Mehtrins 


November, occurred the great Lisbon earthquake and, 
early on the morning of the eighteenth, New England 
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I 7 $ 5 was shaken into wakefulness and terror. Eight days 
later, Professor John Winthrop gave at Cambridge his 
famous lecture on earthquakes and, in December, all 


Boston was telling or hearing the now familiar story of 
Franklin and his kite. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1756—OSWEGO 


NDER a pretense of peace, hostilities had been War Declared 
waged for two years. England had brought 
into her ports several hundred prizes, and 
France, “no match for her amphibious enemy in the 
game of marine depredation, cried out in horror.” At 
last the diplomats of the two nations took official notice 
of things that were. In the spring of 1756, England May 13 
declared war and, within a month, France did the same. June 9 
It was the rising of the curtain for the coming tragedy, 
the most terrible conflict of the eighteenth century. 

Europe had felt the premonitory rumbling of the The | 
coming earthquake and, on every side, there was an over- piPlomatic 
turning of traditional alliances. George II. of England 
agreed to subsidize some of the petty German states and 
negotiated a treaty with Elizabeth of Russia whereby, in september, 
consideration of a large annual payment, she was to send 1755 
fifty-five thousand troops for the protection of his 
beloved Hanover. In the meantime, England requested 
Austria, as a check upon the French, to strengthen her 
forces in the Austrian Netherlands, but Maria Theresa 
and her great chancellor of state, Kaunitz, were anxious 
to fight Prussia rather than France and their reply was 
far from satisfactory. England thereupon turned to 
Frederick of Prussia, with whom her relations had for 
some time been far from cordial, and arranged with him January 16, 
an alliance called the convention of Westminster. u75° 

The convention of Westminster led to results that 
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were not foreseen by either of the contracting parties. 
Frederick had incurred the enmity of three women— 
“two empresses and a concubine.” Maria Theresa of 
Austria, a princess virtuous but vindictive, hated him 
with all the intensity of her haughty Hapsburg nature 
because he had wrested from her the rich province of 
Silesia; the recovery of this lost jewel and the humili- 
ation of this prince of the upstart house of Hohenzollern 
were the center of all her schemes and dreams. In the 
situation that now presented itself, her adviser, Kaunitz, 
saw an opportunity for working out a policy that he had 
formulated as early as 1749. Elizabeth of Russia hated 
Frederick because he had written satirical verses that 
reflected upon her rather indifferent morals; for some 
years, she had had a secret understanding with Austria and 
Saxony to reduce Prussia once more to the condition of 
a fourth-rate power. When she heard of the convention 
of Westminster, she flew into a rage and practically abro- 
gated the treaty with England by declaring that the troops 
promised by her for the defense of Hanover could be 
used only against Prussia. She then announced that she 
was prepared to take part with eighty thousand men in a 
war against Prussia and that she would not lay down her 
arms until her sister queen, Maria Theresa, was once 
more in possession of Silesia. 

Madame de Pompadour, the all-powerful mistress of 
Louis XV., king of France, hated Frederick because, it 
is said, he had refused to answer a complimentary message 
that she had sent to him by Voltaire and because his 
caustic wit had spared neither her nor her royal lover. 
Her influence, however, had not been able to overcome 
the old French antipathy for Austria, and a French envoy 
had been sent to Berlin to revive the alliance with Fred- 
erick. The envoy arrived just in time to hear of the 
convention of Westminster. The French king and min- 
istry were furiously indignant, the Austrians pressed 
negotiations, the Pompadour worked in their interest, 
and an alliance was consummated between the house of 
Bourbon and the house of Hapsburg, hereditary enemies. 
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Sweden, the Holy Roman Empire which by this time 1 7 5 6 
was “neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire,” various ~ 
minor states, and 
ultimately Spain, 
joined in the war; 
England and Prus- 
sia stood opposed to 
a continent in arms. 
The European 
phase of the conflict 
that followed is 
known as the Seven 
Nears’ war; the 
American part there- 
of as the French and 
Indian war. 


The English The 
government was in Newcastle 
Ministry 


hands ill fitted for 
such a crisis. Henry 
Pelham had died and 
his place,as first lord 
of the treasury and 
premier, had passed Madame de Pompadour 

to his brother, Thomas Pelham, the incompetent duke of 
Newcastle. As his leader in the house of commons, 
Newcastle chose the dull and heavy Sir Thomas Robin- 
son. Halifax, the head of the board of trade, was ener- 
getic, but the government as a whole was weak; Parkman 
says that it supplied by spasms of violence what it lacked 
in considerate resolution. Shunning altercations with the 
colonial assemblies in America, it sent out instructions 
“not to press the establishment of a perpetual revenue for 
the present” and remunerated the northern colonies for 
their expenses in the late campaign. Of this gratuity, for 
such it was held to be, fifty-four thousand pounds went 
to Massachusetts, twenty-six thousand to Connecticut, 
fifteen thousand to New York, and smaller amounts to 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. 
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Fortunately for England and her colonies, the French 
government was even more incompetent. France should 
have avoided the continental struggle and devoted all her 
energies to the maritime and colonial conflict with her 
real enemy, England. As it was, her court regarded the 
American conflict as of secondary importance; the great 
contest was to be in Germany. In one respect, this 
indifference toward the colonies was to prove advanta- 
geous to France. It was necessary to send a new general 
to take Dieskau’s place, but none of the court favorites 
desired an appointment that meant exile in the forests of 
America. D’Argenson, the French minister of war, was 
thus enabled to make merit the basis of his selection. 
He chose Louis Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm. 

The new general was well fitted for the work before 
him. For gen- 
erations, his 
family had 
been so de- 
voted to the 
profession of 
arms hae 
there was an 
old saying to 
the effect that 
“La guerre est 
le tombeau des 
Montcalm,’ 
that is, “ War 
is the tomb of 
the Mont- 
calms.” Born 
in 1712 inthe 
chateau of 
Candiac near 
Nimes, he 
received an 
excellent edu- 
cation. At the 
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age of fifteen, he entered the regiment of Hainault as an 1 7 5 6 
ensign, attained the colonelcy of the Auxerrois in 1743, 
was five times wounded under the walls of Piacenza and 
was taken prisoner; subsequently he attained the rank of 
brigadier-general. Upon the death of his father in 
1735, he succeeded to the family honors and a moderate 
estate. In the following year, he married Angélique 
Louise Talon du Boulay by whom he had a large family 
of children. Unlike many of the French nobles of the 
eighteenth century, his tastes were domestic, he cared 
little for the corrupt life of the court, and was never so 
happy as when in his own family circle at Candiac. Sol- 
dierly and scholarly, pious and ardently loyal to his king, 
Montcalm’s ambitions were for the baton of a marshal 
and for membership in the Academy. He sailed for 
Canada on the third of April and was at Quebec by the 
middle of May. 

Montcalm’s position was not an enviable one. The Levis, 

government had given him excellent subordinates, the Powsmave 
Chevalier de Lévis with the rank of brigadier, the Bougainville 
Chevalier de Bourlamaque with the rank of colonel, and 
Bougainville as his chief aide-de-camp, but in the way of 
troops it had furnished him with only two new battalions. 
“Louis XV. and Pompadour sent a hundred thousand 
men to fight the battles of Austria, and could spare but 
twelve hundred men to reénforce New France.” Further- 
more, the new major-general was greatly hampered in his 
freedom of action. Vaudreuil, the vain and jealous gov- 
ernor-general, was the superior in all matters, military as 
well as civil; Montcalm was merely to execute the gov- 
ernor’s orders. Nor was this all. Montcalm’s command 
was limited to the regular troops from France; the com- 
mand of the Canadian regulars and militia, and of the 
Indians, was left to Vaudreuil’s discretion. As the gov- 
ernor had hoped to command the troops himself, it may 
well be imagined that he received his colleague with more 
curiosity than satisfaction. 

At the time of Montcalm’s arrival, the military vaudreuil’s 
situation in the colony was somewhat perplexing. French ae ey 
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1 7 5 6 and English were both striving to secure the Iroquois 


Shirley’s 
Plans 


alliance; the result of their rivalry was still in doubt. 
During the winter, the French had continued to fortify 
Ticonderoga (Carillon) and had strengthened the fortifi- 

cations at Frontenac and Niagara. 
> Vaudreuil was anxious to antici- 
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March, an expedition 
sent out by him had contributed ’ 
something to this end by capturing and bes a4 
destroying Fort Bull, one of the two small ~~ soot 
forts that the English had built on the portage | 
between the Mohawk River and Lake Oneida. In June, 
tidings were brought to Montreal that ten thousand Eng- 
lish were on their way to attack Ticonderoga. Reinforce- 
ments were sent thither, the militia were called out, and 
Montcalm and Lévis 
hastened to the suppos- 
edly threatened fortress. 

In the English colo- 
nies, the military author- 
ities had not been idle. 
Early in December, 
Shirley had received a 
commission as com- 
mander-in-chief of the 
British forces in Amer- 
ica. A few days later, 
he held a council of war 
at New York and laid 
before it a comprehen- 
sive plan for a new cam- 
paign. Ticonderoga 


was to be surprised by Coat of Arms of William Shirley 
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forces sent forward on the ice of the frozen lakes; Quebec 1 7 5 6 
was to be threatened by an expedition sent by way of the 
Kennebec and the Chaudiere; Fort Duquesne was to be 
captured; the French forts about Lake Ontario were to 
be taken. The council approved the scheme, but the 
mildness of the winter postponed the advance by Lake 
George, and, because of the apathy of the southern colo- 
nies and the consequent lack of troops, the attack on 
Fort Duquesne and the diversion toward Quebec had to 
be abandoned. After some coquetting with Pepperrell, 
Shirley appointed General John Winslow to command 
the forces in the campaign against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, while he prepared to renew in person the 
attack on Niagara. 

But Shirley was not long to enjoy his newly attained shirley 
honors. Sir William Johnson and Lieutenant-governor SPes¢e4 
De Lancey of New York had for some time 
been intriguing against him and had 
been aided by a growing suspicion 
that he had been pushed beyond 
the limits of his military ability. 
Sir Charles Hardy, the newly 
appointed governor of New 
York, was won over by the 
coalition and his representa- 
tions had great weight with the 
ministry. In February, the 
earl of Loudoun, a friend of 
Lord Halifax, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish troops in the continental 
provinces of America. General 
James Abercromby and Colonel 
Daniel Webb of the Forty-eighth 
Foot were also ordered to America. 
Shirley was to hand over his command Thomas Pownall 
to Webb, who was to pass it,on to Abercromby, and he, 
in turn, to Loudoun. Shirley’s enemies had deprived 
him not only of his military command, but also of his 
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gubernatorial office. His 
successor as governor of 


| Pownall who, in 1753, had 
| first come to America with 
| the unfortunate Sir Danvers 
| Osborne and, in 1755, had 
| been made lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 
Although Loudoun had 
never shown ability as sol- 
dier or statesman, he was 
further dignified by an 
appointment as governor of 
Virginia with a commission 
that made him independent 
Thomas Pownall’s Coat of Arms of the other colonial gov- 
ernors and superior to them. He was instructed to give 
the colonial assemblies to jaggy . 
understand that the king 
required of them a general 
fund to be issued and ap- 
plied as the commander- 
in-chief should direct, and 
provision for such charges 
as might arise from fur- 
nishing quarters for the 
troops of his majesty. 
Montcalm was a soldier 
of ability and experience; 
Loudoun was, according 
to the earl of Shelburne, 
‘a mere pen-and-ink man, 
whose greatest energies 
were put forth in getting 


ready to begin.” Webb 


and Abercromby arrived Cae, 


Lord Loudoun | 


at New York with two 
battalions in June, and 
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Shirley went thither to meet them. Loudoun lingered 
for the transports that were to carry tents and tools, 
artillery and ammunition, but, toward the end of May, 
sailed without them. He was met by Shirley at New 
York on the twenty-third of July. 

Shirley had received, in April, an intimation that he 
was about to be superseded, but, in spite of the mortifi- 
cation he must have felt and of domestic sorrows— 
another of his sons had died—he adhered to his task 
with characteristic zeal. Naturally, his first care was for 
the Oswego-Niagara expedition, the immediate command 
of which he intended for himself. He established his 
headquarters at Albany, sent troops to protect the way to 
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Oswego, rebuilt Fort Bull, gathered provisions and stores , 


along the route, and organized a large body of armed 
whalemen and boatmen for transportation service. These 
men were under the command of Lieutenant-colonel John 
Bradstreet. 

Meanwhile the New England and the New York 
levies were gathering for the expedition that Winslow was 
to lead against Crown Point. At the end of May, 
Winslow advanced his headquarters from Albany a short 
distance up the Hudson to Half Moon where rapids put 
a limit to the navigation of the river. Thence, by wagon 
and by boat, stores were forwarded to Fort Edward and 
Fort William Henry, at which latter place men, under 
command of Colonel Jonathan Bagley, were making ready 
three sloops and several hundred whaleboats to carry the 
army from the head of Lake George to Ticonderoga. 
Early in July, Bagley notified Winslow that he would 
“leave no stone unturned; every wheel shall go that rum 
and human flesh can move.”” Although Winslow’s seven 
thousand men were raw recruits, some of them were 
learning the art of forest warfare rapidly, and one of them, 
Captain Robert Rogers, was already on the way to fame. 
On the seventeenth of June, Rogers and his band crept 
within the outposts of Ticonderoga and made a survey of 
the fort and surrounding camps. His report showed 
that Winslow had a hard nut to crack. 


The Winslow 
Expedition 
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1756 By the twenty-fifth of June, Abercromby was at 
Abercromby Albany. On the twenty-sixth, Shirley informed him of 
the condition D, 
of Oswego and 
urged that two 
battalions 
should be sent 
forward for its 
protection. 
The pages 
along the 
route were 
well provi- 
sioned and the 
Z boats were 
ready, but 
Fort Frederick at Albany Abercromby 
had more important plans. On the twenty-seventh, 
soldiers were billeted upon the town. ‘Then the general 
ordered a survey of Albany that a ditch and stockade 
might be built around it. Abercromby was still at Albany 
when Lord Lou- Fes pie 
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Niagara expedition and by promulgating a royal mandate 
to the effect that no provincial officer should rank 
higher than a captain of regulars. Under this amazing 
order, a regular major who had never smelled gun- 
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powder would outrank veterans like Winslow and 1 7 ¢§ 6 


Lyman. It is said that although Loudoun was “a wooden 
kind of a man,” he was greatly annoyed by the order 
which he was unable to rescind or to modify. Of course, 
the colonial troops were indignant and some of them 
were prevented from returning to their homes only by 
the influence of General Winslow, the principal and 
immediate victim of the discrimination. Meantime, Pitt 
in England was writing: “I dread to hear from America;” 
and Loudoun, with ten or twelve thousand men under his 
orders, wasted time in doing nothing. 

While Abercromby and Loudoun were thus idle, prob- French 
ably not realizing the strategic value of Oswego, the 4°" 
French were active. In May, Vaudreuil had sent out 
the intrepid Coulon de 
Villiers with about 
eleven hundred Cana- 
dians, regulars, and 
Indians to intercept 
supplies destined for 
Oswego, and to harass 
that post. A part of 
this force surprised 
Bradstreet’s boatmen 
as they were on their 
way back from Oswego 
to Albany. Brad- 
street’s few followers 
kept the enemy in} 
check until reinforce- 
ments came. The 
English then turned 
the tables upon their 
assailants and drove 
them oft with loss. Map of the Eastern End of Lake Ontario 
From two prisoners, Bradstreet learned that the French 
meant to attack Oswego instead of waiting at Fort Fron- 
tenac to be attacked from Oswego. But his report did July 12 
not stir the inefficient Abercromby or the dilatory Lou- 
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1 7 5 6 doun to quick action as it should have done. After a 
August 12 month’s delay, Loudoun sent Colonel 
x Webb and the forty-fourth regiment 
and some of Bradstreet’s boatmen to 
reinforce the threatened fortress— 
too late. , 
Montcalm suddenly returned 
from Ticonderoga to Montreal, 
hastened to Niaouré Bay (now 
Sacketts Harbor), gathered 
there three thousand men, 
and, two days before Lou- 
doun sent his reinforcements, 
landed within half a league 
of Oswego. The French 
directed their first attack 
against Fort Ontario, on the 
eastern side of the river; but 
Forts Ontario and Pepperrell before they had begun a bom- 
bardment, Colonel Mercer, the commandant at 
Montcalm ~ Oswego, well aware that the fort was untenable 
elnaay! against cannon, signalled the garrison to retreat across the 
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Map of Montcalm’s Attack on Oswego ; 
river. The remnant of Pepperrell’s regiment and the few 
raw recruits, three hundred and seventy in all, spiked the 
cannons, destroyed the provisions and ammunition, and 


=. 
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passed over unmolested to Fort Oswego. On the brink 1 7 5 6 
of the hill on which stood the abandoned fort, Montcalm 
planted his artillery including some of the guns that Brad- 

dock had lost on the Monongahela. He then opened fire 

on Oswego four hundred and fifty yards distant and sent 

a strong force of Canadians and Indians to attack the rear. 
Mercer was cut in two by a cannon-ball, despair seized 

the defenders, and the garrison surrendered. The French August 14 
captured about sixteen hundred prisoners of war, a hun- 

dred and twenty-one cannons, much ammunition, seven 
vessels, six of which were armed, and two hundred barges 

and bateaux, an armament intended for the attack on 
Niagara and Frontenac. There are stories of a massacre, 

but Montcalm did what he could to restrain his Indian 

allies, and it is not certain that any massacre really took 

place. 

Montcalm was surprised at his easy success which he Oswego 
had not dared to expect so soon. It was the greatest Petve? 
that French troops had yet won in America. The cap- 
tured forts were in the country of the Six Nations. 
Montcalm promptly destroyed the forts and thus 
impressed the Indians with the greater prowess of the 
French and with their willingness to leave the Iroquois 
territory unoccupied. Colonel Webb and his regiment 
of regulars, en route to the relief of Oswego, were at the 
great portage when they heard of the disaster. They 
‘destroyed the fortifications there and, in shameful precipi- 
tation, retreated with the garrison, abandoning thus their 
last post in the Iroquois country and strengthening the 
French schemes for alliance with that warlike people. 
Among the English the panic was universal. Colonel 
Williams wrote: “Such a shocking affair has never 
found a place in English annals. The loss is beyond 
account; but the dishonor done His Majesty’s arms is 
infinitely greater.” The capture of Oswego lacked the 
dramatic intensity of Braddock’s defeat the year before, 
but the results were more far-reaching. It was immedi- 
ately manifest that nothing could be expected from all 
the preparations made for the campaign. 
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Montcalm was soon again at Ticonderoga eyeing Wins- 
low at the other end of the lake. He had more than five 
thousand men and his position was so strong that he 
might safely defy an English force three times as numer- 
ous as his own. At Fort William Henry, Winslow 
intrenched his camp and cut down the trees a mile back 
from the lake. Loudoun was at Fort Edward. Along 
the line from Fort Albany to Lake George, he had about 
ten thousand men. As neither he nor Montcalm cared 
to make an attack at that time, the advance posts on 
both sides were garrisoned and, in November, both 
armies withdrew into winter quarters. The French regu- 
lars were quartered on the Canadians who accepted the 
burden as a matter of course. Only five or six companies 
were left at Ticonderoga. Winslow’s provincials sought 
their homes, leaving Major William Eyre with four hun- 
dred regulars to hold Fort William Henry. The other 
English regulars were sent to Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. When Loudoun not unreasonably 
demanded free quarters for them there, the Pennsylvania 
assembly and the New York city council hesitated 
until the threats of the commander-in-chief secured the 
demanded shelter. The New York citizens raised a sub- 
scription and paid for the required accommodations. 
At Boston, the troops were made comfortable in the 
barracks of Castle William. 

During that winter, Robert Rogers of New Hampshire 
and the blunt and sturdy Israel Putnam of Connecticut 
with their rangers met the forays of prowling Indian and 
Canadian scout as best they could in the beautiful 
country around Lake George, the chief center of a hardy 
by-play of war. 
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and, while thus engaged, had learned a little of the 
Freach language and acquired a good knowledge of the 
country. He had been accused of forgery and, after 
the war, was suspected of treasonable dealings witht the 
Spaniards and French in the West, but the signal serv- 
ices he rendered 
caused the Eng- 
lish to wink at his 
faults; “‘as a mam 
his deserts were 
small; as a bush 
fighter, he was 
beyond reproach.” 
The bands of bor- 
derers that he raised 
sometimes acted 
together, some- 
times separately, 
but always under 
his orders as major. 
Loudoun, who 
was more responsi- 
ble for the loss of 
Oswego than any- 
one else, tried to 
throw the blame 
upon Shirley and, 
with indecent curt- 
ness, ordered him 
: ss “to go back to Eng- 
land. Shirley made a aioaiad hy and soon set sail, 
bearing with him cordial and earnest expressions of the 
esteem of the general court of Massachusetts and leaving 
that province to the chief magistracy of Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Spencer Phips. After long waiting, he was given 
the petty government of the Bahamas. He never again 
held office in Massachusetts, although he returned in 
1770 and built a mansion at Roxbury, where he died 
within a year. 
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While these things were happening, the tomahawk had 1 7 5 6 
been active on the western border. Inan effort to check On the 
the inroads of the Indians, a chain of blockhouses and Front 
wooden forts was constructed from the vicinity of 
Esopus on the Hudson to the head of the James River 
in Virginia. Many of the garrisons were disorderly and 
lawless and some of the forts were almost worthless. 

This bad condition was made still worse in Pennsylvania 
where, in spite of the efforts of Colonel Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the inertness of the Quakers and the chronic quarrel 
between the governor and the assembly made any ade- 
quate defense impossible. Shirley’s old rival, Sir William 

‘Johnson, who in March, 1756, had been appointed 
agent and sole superintendent of the affairs of the Six 
Nations and other northern Indians, was trying with 
indifferent success to hold the Iroquois to their alliance 
and to check the Indian depredations along the Juniata 
and the Susquehanna. Sharpe of Maryland and Dinwid- 
die of Virginia were establishing new forts and trying to 
keep up the courage of the people. Washington was 
building a line of stockaded posts twenty or thirty miles 
apart, convenient rallying points for settlers in case of 
incursions by hostile Indians; and Andrew Lewis led a 
force of Virginians and Cherokees against the Shawnee 
towns two hundred and fifty miles beyond the frontiers 
of the Old Dominion. 

In the previous year, Governor Glen of South Caro- Among the 
lina had concluded a treaty with the Cherokees at Saluda Cherokees 
by which the Indians released certain of their lands to “the November 
Great King George” and in accordance with which South ** 1755 
Carolina built Fort Prince George in the country of the 
lower Cherokees (the present Pickens County, South Caro- 

-lina). In 1756, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia sent com- 
missioners who, in February, concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the Catawbas and, in March, a similar treaty with 
the Cherokees. Both of these treaties with the Cherokees 
provided for the building of a fort for the overhill 
Indians. Dinwiddie promptly sent Andrew Lewis and 
a force of men to build the fort. In April, Dinwiddie 
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1 7 5 6 wrote to Governor Dobbs of North Carolina that he had 


August 26 


Kittanning 


supposed that the fort “had been built before this, as I 
sent Gov’r Glen near 18 mo’s ago 1,000f St’r towards 
building thereof; but he has not begun it, w’ch makes 
those People very uneasy, and I fear if not built this 
Sum’r they will join the French.” Four months later, 
he wrote again. saying: “I have a Letter from Major 
Lewis among the Cherokees. He has finish’d the fort I 
sent him to build for them, and that much to their satis- 
faction, and without the least Assistance from So. Caro- 
lina.” On the other hand, a South Carolina historian 
tells us that “the Carolinians were assisted . . . by 
a hundred men sent for that purpose from Virginia.” 
At all events, the fort was built on the south bank of the 
Little Tennessee River, at the mouth of the Tellico 
River, and near the southeast corner of the present Lou- 
don County, Tennessee. It was named Fort Loudoun 
in honor of the commander-in-chief of the British forces 
in America and was garrisoned by troops under com- 
mand of captains Demere and Stuart whom we shall 
meet again. 

At the end of August, before Pennsylvania’s frontier 
forts were finished, Lieutenant-colonel John Armstrong, 
one of those who in 1755 had built the road westward 
from Carlisle by way of Raystown, led three hundred 
Pennsylvanians from Fort Shirley over the mountains. 
Within a week, they fell upon the hostile Delawares at 
Kittanning between the two French posts of Duquesne 
and Venango, killed thirty or forty Indians, rescued 
eleven English captives, and destroyed the village. A 
bold stroke like this, made by lethargic Pennsylvania, 
could not fail to have a marked moral effect upon the 
other English colonies as well as upon the Indians, but 
such successes were the exception rather than the rule. 
Nota week passed but the French sent out bands of what 
they called “hairdressers,” who, writes a Frenchman, — 
“committed unheard-of cruelties, carried off families,” 
and brought in an incredible “quantity of scalps.” 

Thus the year ended in gloom and a sense of power- 
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lessness. The English were more numerous than their 
enemies and not less valiant, but their advantage was 
neutralized by two weaknesses, one strategical and one 
political. The French could move along straight lines 
from Montreal toward Lake Ontario or Lake Champlain 
as attack or defense made desirable; the English had 
to work their way along a vast labyrinthine semicircle. 
Montcalm was more of a general than Shirley or Loudoun, 
but this, important as is the competency of a commander, 
was of less moment than the fact that against a compact 
military absolutism were arrayed discordant semi-republics. 
In Parkman’s concise. statement, a long and dismal 
apprenticeship awaited the English colonies before they 
could hope for success; nor could they put forth their 
full strength without a radical change of political con- 
ditions and an awakened consciousness of common 
interests and a common cause. 

In Europe and the far East, English arms were no 
more triumphant than in America. Frederick of Prussia 
had overrun Saxony and won a victory over the Austrians, 
but his enemies were gathering vast armaments and Han- 
over was in imminent danger. Fort William at Calcutta 
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1 7 5 6 had been seized by the vicious viceroy, Surajah Dowlah, 


June 


April 


November 


and the prisoners subjected to the horrors of the Black 
Hole. Yet more serious and far more galling to Eng- 
lish pride was the loss of Minorca. Against this island, 
which for almost half a century had been in English 
hands, the French had sent a fleet under the Marquis de 
la Galissoniére and a land force under the duke of 
Richelieu. To relieve the island, the English sent 
Admiral John Byng from Gibraltar, but, finding the 
French fleet slightly superior to his own, Byng withdrew 
after a partial engagement and left the island to its fate. 
The news aroused a terrible tempest of anger in England. 
Newcastle was driven out of office. Byng was tried by 
court-martial, condemned to death, and shot in the follow- 
ing March. ‘To encourage the others,” was Voltaire’s 
comment. It was thus established, once for all, that the 
odds must be tremendous to justify a British admiral in 
turning his back upon an enemy. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1757——FORT WILLIAM HENRY 


N his own inimitable style, Francis Parkman tells us 
of the slow dragging away of the weary winter 
until, in the cheerless season when clouds hang low 

on the darkened mountains and cold mists entangle 
themselves in the tops of the pines, the Irish soldiers 
who formed a part of the garrison at Fort William 
Henry paid homage to their patron, Saint Patrick, in 
libations of New England rum. It was well that in the 
next twenty-four hours the revelers had time to rally from 
their pious carouse, for, in the night of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth of March, the French opened a new cam- 
paign by an attempt to surprise the fort. Vaudreuil had 
sent his brother, Rigaud, with sixteen hundred well- 
equipped regulars, militia, and Indians. They had 
marched along the ice on Lake Champlain to Ticonde- 
roga where they rested and made ready fora week. Then 
they marched three days along Lake George to attack a 
garrison that consisted of not more than three hundred 
and fifty effective men. ‘Their approach was detected and, 
as they neared the fort, they found the English gunners 
at their posts and received a warm welcome of grape- 
and round-shot from the cannon. The governor’s dis- 
appointed brother withdrew his forces at daybreak. After 
lingering in the vicinity of the fort from Saturday until 
Wednesday, making various martial demonstrations, 
demanding a surrender with the alternative of a general 
assault and massacre, and burning several hundred scows 
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1 7 5 7 and whaleboats and a sloop, “a superb bonfire amid the 


French 


Regulars 
versus 
Canadian 
Militia 


wilderness of snow,” Rigaud and his sixteen hundred 
took up their toiling homeward way on snow-shoes. 
When they came, the ice was bare; when they went, it was 
covered to a depth of three feet or more. The sun rose 
bright and many of the invaders, blinded by the insuf- 
ferable glare, had to be led homeward by their comrades. 
In the preparations for this expedition and in the 
choice of its commander, Vaudreuil had overridden the 
wishes of Montcalm—not the first difference between the 
——SSSse two nor the last. Vau- 

a dreuil was colonial 
born, son of a former 
governor-general of 
New France; he had a 
prejudice in favor of 
everything colonial 
and a real or affected 
contempt for almost 
everything else. In his 
conversation and cor- 
respondence, he habit- 
ually disparaged Mont- 
calm and his French 
officers and regulars, at 
the same time exalting 
the Canadians, the 


Indians, and himself. 
« Montcalm was impet- 
uous and/ free of 


speech, and between 
him and the jealous governor talebearers flitted to and fro. 
In time, the colony came to be divided into two fac- 
tions, that of Vaudreuil and that of Montcalm. One 
man on each side was successful in avoiding a break 
with the other faction, Lévis, Montcalm’s brave and bril- 
liant lieutenant, who was disposed to be on good terms 
with everybody, and Bigot, the short, pimply-faced intend- 


ant, who was as adroit as he was ugly and corrupt. 
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In spite of his dislike for everything not Canadian, 
Vaudreuil had to ask for reinforcements from France. 
The ministry sent twenty-four hundred regulars and 
informed the governor that a formidable fleet was fitting 
out in British ports. Perhaps Quebec was to be attacked, 
perhaps Louisburg; if Quebec, all the troops in Canada 
would be needed for its protection; if Louisburg, a strong- 
hold that was practically beyond the reach of aid from 
Montreal, help must be sent from France and the troops 
in Canada would be available for aggressive action. 

After the fall of Oswego, Lord Loudoun had recognized 
the necessity of a success of some kind; late in 1756, he 
proposed to the English government a scheme for the 
capture of Louisburg with an attack on Quebec as a 
remote possibility. The Newcastle ministry had been 
temporarily succeeded by one of which the duke of 
Devonshire was nominally premier, but of which William 
Pitt, secretary of state, was the actual head. Pitt 
approved the project and parliament voted the men; by 
the end of March, the city of Cork on the west coast of 
Ireland swarmed with thousands of soldiers and sailors 
who were enjoying the good will of the citizens and wait- 
ing for the fleet that was to carry them to Halifax. But 
in early April, Pitt and his colleagues were dismissed 
from office. Newcastle, again summoned by the king, 
was unable to form a government, and England, in the 
midst of a disastrous war, was for eleven weeks without a 
ministry. Meanwhile an English spy in the service of 
France reported the preparations of an armament for 
America, and three French squadrons were promptly sent 
to Louisburg. Not until May did the English fleet 
under Admiral Holbourne sail for Halifax to meet Lord 
Loudoun and the army that he was to gather there. 

In January, Loudoun met the governors of the north- 
ern colonies at Boston; in March, he met those of the 
southern colonies at Philadelphia. Pepperrell’s success 
and glory had not been rubbed out of memory by the 
intervening dozen years and the scheme for a second 
capture of Louisburg was popular. New England 
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furnished the four thousand asked for and New York 
and New Jersey added to the provincial contingent. 
Loudoun withdrew the best part of the troops from the 
northern frontier and gathered them at New York for 
embarkation. To insure a sufficient number of trans- 
ports and perhaps to prevent the secret of his destination 
from being carried to the French, he induced the colonial 
governors from Massachusetts to Virginia to impose an 
embargo on all shipping. He was anxious to reach 
Halifax, but he had heard of a French fleet off the coast 
powerful enough to sink his transports and the weak 
escort that had been intrusted to the command of Sir 
Charles Hardy, who had resigned his governorship of 
New York to reénter the navy. After waiting in vain 
for news of Holbourne and his fleet, Loudoun and Hardy 
took their chances and, on the twentieth of June, sailed 
for Halifax. Luckily they made the run without inter- 
ference and cast anchor at the rendezvous on the last 
day of the month. MHolbourne and his fleet arrived a 
few days later. 

Loudoun now had nearly twelve thousand troops, while 
in Halifax harbor rode men-of-war carrying nearly fourteen 
hundred guns. But weeks were spent in drilling troops, 
most of whom were regulars, and in planting vegetables. 
At New York, Loudoun had been compared to Saint 
George on a tavern sign—always on horseback but never 
going forward; now, an English officer was put under 
arrest for a witticism concerning the spending of the 
king’s money in fighting sham battles and raising cabbages. 
In such manner things went on until the fourth of 
August when captured letters made it plain that the 
three French fleets were in the harbor of Louisburg 
under the guns of the strongest fortress on the continent, 
and that in the fortress itself was a garrison reported at 
seven thousand men. Loudoun and a council of war 
decided that a successful attack was impossible and that 
their costly enterprise would have to be abandoned. 


Loudoun Goes After a six weeks’ stay in Nova Scotia and without seeing 


to New York 


an enemy, the crestfallen commander sailed with his 
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troops back to New York. On his way, he heard 1 7 5 7 
disastrous news that he might have expected. Fora 
century and a half, Loudoun and his exploit have been 
the butt of ridicule and wit of varying degree. Hol- 
bourne and his fleet sailed for Louisburg and challenged 
the French admiral to come out of his sheltered harbor 
and fight, an unprofitable risk that the Frenchman did 
not care to take. Fate proved still unkind. A fierce 
storm caught Holbourne’s fleet off the desolate and cruel september 
coast. Iwo vessels were lost with nearly all on board, **75 
several were dismasted, and others were forced to throw 
their cannons overboard. Fortunately for them, the 
French admiral did not know of their sorry plight and 
the crippled vessels made their way to friendly harbors as 
best they could. 
Lord Loudoun had left Colonel Webb with a garrison At Lake 
of about twenty-six hundred men at Fort Edward; Lieu- °*"8 
tenant-colonel George Monro of the Thirty-fifth Fusi- 
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leers, now the Royal Sussex regiment of England, with a 
small force held Fort William Henry, the most advanced 
post of the English. The general had taken with him 
to Halifax the best part of the troops that had guarded 
the New York frontier. When from prisoners and by 
dispatches from France Montcalm and Vaudreuil learned 
of the movements of Loudoun’s army, they saw their 
opportunity and seized it. 

During the preceding winter, the emissaries of Vaud- 
reuil had been busy among the Indians and, thanks to 
the victories at Duquesne and Oswego, they had been 
well received, even by many of the Iroquois. The 
painted warriors had lighted the council-fires and accepted 
the wampum belts and, dreaming in their wigwams, the 
medicine-men had seen no end of scalps and English 
prisoners. In the spring, squadrons of canoes con- 
verged toward Montreal which, by the end of June, 
presented a spectacle strange and picturesque. From 
Acadia to Lake Superior and the Mississippi and 
beyond came various types of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans. Never before had the representatives of so many 
tribes been assembled under the fleur-de-lis. In the 
streets, high-born dames brushed their Parisian gowns 
against squaws clothed in the skins of beasts and wear- 
ing beaded moccasins, while functionaries in court cos- 
tume were accosted by proud Iroquois or ferocious 
Potawatomies with lances in their hands and English 
scalps at their belts. 

The Indians were eager to gaze upon the victor of 
Oswego. On one occasion, three hundred Ottawas from 
Mackinac demanded to see the great general whose 
renown had brought them so far. All of them, says 
Montcalm’s aide, Bougainville, to whose Yournal history 
is under lasting obligation, were worthy the brush of an 
artist. On perceiving Montcalm, their chief appeared 
astonished. ‘‘We want to see,” said he, “that famous 
chief who tramples the English under his feet. We 
thought that his head would be lost in the clouds. But 
you are a little man, my father. It is only when we look 
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into your eyes that we see the grandeur of the pines and 
the soaring of the eagle.” 

In May, Bourlamaque and two battalions were sent to 
Ticonderoga to finish the fort and to watch the English 


ee 
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at the other end of Lake George. Early in July, Mont- 
calm’s army and its Indian auxiliaries began the forward 
movement. Day after day, fleets of bateaux and canoes 
were moving up Lake Champlain, filled with Canadians, 
Indians, and military stores. Before the end of the 
month, Montcalm had in camps along the four-mile 
valley that extends from Lake Champlain to Lake 
George not fewer than eight thousand men, a force that 
included “the brightest civilization and the darkest bar- 
barism” and that ranged from “courtly young officers 
who would have seemed out of place in that wilderness 
had they not done their work so well in it” to the “foul- 
est man-eating savage of the uttermost northwest.” 
This army included nearly two thousand Indian allies 
from not fewer than fifty-one tribes and sub-tribes, led 
by their own chiefs and by scarcely less wild Canadians, 
such as Saint Luc de la Corne, Marin, and Charles Lang- 
lade who again had left his squaw wife at Mackinac to 
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fight the English. They were a motley crew, difficult to 
describe and impossible to control. 

While the army was encamped at this wooded valley, 
four hundred Indians and about fifty Canadians and sol- 
diers under Langlade and others paddled to the cluster of 
small islands lying off what is now Sabbath Day Point, 
drew their canoes on shore, hid them among the foliage, 
and then lay in wait for some boats that could be seen 
in the far distance. These boats, twenty-three in num- 
ber, contained a reconnoitering party of about three hun- 
dred men, mostly inexperienced New Jersey militia, sent 
out from Fort William Henry under command of Col- 
onel Parker. In the morning, the flotilla fell into the 
trap. According to Bougainville’s Yournal, the English 
were panic-stricken and, before they could retire or 
arrange themselves for defense, their enemies had thrown 
themselves into their canoes and were among them. 
Terrified by the sight, the cries, and the agility of these 
copper-colored giants brandishing their blood-smeared 
lances and war-clubs, the English made little resistance. 
Some, in their frenzy, plunged into the lake and were 
followed by the “savages” who speared them like fishes 
and then, diving and rising under other canoes, over- 
turned these also. Only two boats escaped. Nearly 
two hundred prisoners and several barrels of rum fell 
into the hands of the Indians. Then followed a terri- 
ble orgy, of cruelty with an alleged accompaniment of 
cannibalism. 

Meanwhile, by day and night, the French and Cana- 
dians had been dragging the bateaux, cannons, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and other war material up the road to 
the head of the rapids down which run the waters of 
Lake George. As the flotilla could not carry all the 
men and munitions, Lévis was sent with about twenty- 
nine hundred regulars, Canadians, and Indians along the 
rough trail through the forest that hemmed the lake on 
its western border. That night, the detachment camped 
on the site of the present village of Bolton. Leaving 
another detachment to hold Ticonderoga, Montcalm 
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embarked with the remainder of his army on the after- 
noon of the first of August; at two o’clock the next 
morning he saw Lévis’s signal-fires. At ten o'clock, 
Lévis marched again; Montcalm followed at noon. In 
the evening, Montcalm found his lieutenant awaiting him 
on the shore of a small bay from which the English fort 
was hidden by a headland. The canoes and bateaux 
were beached and the two detachments of the army of 
invasion went into camp for the night. In the ensuing 
darkness, a reconnoitering force of English in two canoes 
unsuspectingly approached close to the camp and were 
detected by Montcalm’s Indian allies. More than a 
thousand Indians joined in the pursuit. Some of the 
English escaped, some were killed, and three were cap- 
tured. From the prisoners, Montcalm got important 
information re- 
garding the 
strength and dis- 
position of the 
force with which 
Monro was_ hold- 
ing Fort William 
Henry. 

This fort, the | 
objective of the peer 
Wrench attack, Bie 
stood at the head / 
of the lake, two or 
three miles from 
Montcalm’s camp. 
In shape, it was an 
irregular bastianed 
square. Behind its 
ramparts of logs 
and earth were 
seventeen cannons, several mortars and swivels, and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Monro with about five hundred men. The 
smallpox was raging and the casemates were crowded 
with the sick. On the south and west of the fort were 
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1 7 5 7 ditches with chevaux-de-frise. Beyond the ditch on the west 
was the garden; back of the ditch on the south and far UP h 
the slope were the | 
charred stumps 
and trunks and 
limbs of trees that 
under Winslow’s 
orders had _ been 
cutdown. Infront | 
of the fort was the 
near-by lake; on 
the east was a 
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Camp of ||La Corne 


marsh; beyond the marsh was “the road to Fort 
Raward and the rough field whence Lyman 
and his New England rustics had driven back Dieskau’s 
army two years before. Still further at the east was a low hill 
on which the English had an intrenched camp and seven- 
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teen hundred men. Ona plateau southwest of the fort 1 7 5 7 
stood other tents. Fourteen miles away were Fort 

Edward and Colonel Webb with sixteen hundred men fit 

for duty. 

The French army moved forward early on the morn- Montcalm 
ing of the third of August, Lévis and his Indians leading [pve te 
the way through the forest, Montcalm and the main 
army following, the Indian canoes advancing in a line 
that reached across the lake from shore to shore, the 
artillery boats rounding the point and landing in a pro- 
tected place still called Artillery Cove. Levis and his 
Indians began a lively skirmish with the English who 
were trying to drive in their cattle from the woods and to 
save the tents that stood on the plateau. At the end of 
the skirmish, a body of Indians under La Corne held 
the road by which Webb might send reinforcements from 
Fort Edward, and Lévis set up his camp so that he might 
support La Corne or meet an attempted sortie from the 
fort. Montcalm’s reconnaissance of the ground where 
Dieskau had been defeated convinced him that the 
intrenched camp was too strong to be carried by assault. 

He therefore established his camp back of the ravine, 
began to land his cannons and mortars at Artillery Cove, 
and sent one of his officers with a letter to Monro. 

Montcalm wrote: “I owe it to humanity to summon Montcalm 
you to surrender. At present I can restrain the savages ** Mor 
and make them observe the terms of capitulation, as | 
might not have the power to do under other circum- 
stances; an obstinate defense 
on your part could only retard a & 
the capture of the place a few LO. CHITO) 
days and endanger the unfor- Autograph of George Monro 
tunate garrison, which, in consequence of the dispositions 
I have made, cannot be relieved. I demand a decisive 


answer within an hour.” Monro replied that he and his 
men would defend themselves and hold the fort as long 
as possible. 


A few days before, Webb had visited Fort William webv’s 


Henry where Israel Putnam, who had been reconnoiter- P*"* 
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1 7 § 7 ing with his company of rangers, notified him of Mont- 
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calm’s advance and urged an attack on the French at the 
time of their landing. Webb declined Putnam’s advice, 
hastened back to Fort Edward, begged the governor of 
New York to hurry up the militia, announced his deter- 
mination “to march to Fort William Henry with the 
whole army under my command as soon as I shall hear’ 
of the farther approach of the enemy,” waited three days 
more, and then sent forward Lieutenant-colonel Young 
with two hundred regulars, and Colonel Frye with eight 
hundred Massachusetts men. ‘These recruits were in 
Fort William Henry before the appearance of Montcalm 
and formed a part of Monro’s twenty-two hundred, but 
Webb prudently lingered with his other sixteen hundred 
fourteen miles away. When Monro returned his defiant 
answer to Montcalm, he was hoping for additional rein- 
forcements from Fort Edward. 

In truth, Webb was in a sorry plight. His personal 
courage had been challenged for nearly a year; here was 
his opportunity. Loudoun had left him to face an enemy 
numerically his superior; the case was one that called for 
judgment rather than for courage. It might have been 
good strategy before the investment began, for Webb 
to order Monro to destroy Fort William Henry and 
fall back to Fort Edward, obstructing the road as he 
retreated. In view of the difficulties attendant upon land 
transportation, the shortness of their supplies, the eager- 
ness of the Indians and the Canadians to return home, 
and the extra time that would have been given for the 
arrival of the New England militia, Montcalm might not 
have been able to take Fort Edward. But Webb had 
not given any such order and rtow all he could do was to 
sit on the banks of the Hudson, read the urgent appeals 
from Monro, and send to New England for reinforce- 
ments that could not possibly arrive in time to avert the 
impending calamity. By midnight of the fourth of 
August, he saw the hopelessness of the situation and sent 
a letter to Monro to the effect that he did not think it 
prudent to go to the front or to send assistance until he 
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was reinforced by the militia of the colonies and that, 
unless the militia came soon, Monro would better make 
the best terms possible with Montcalm. 

On the same night of the fourth of August, the French 
began work on their trenches; before morning the first 
parallel was opened, one battery was nearly completed, 
and another was begun. On the fifth, most of the 
Indians, instead of remaining with Lévis where they 
belonged, swarmed about Montcalm’s camp, asked 
impatiently when the great guns would be fired, crept 
into the garden about the fort, and, in imitation of the 
troops, dug shallow trenches to shelter themselves from 
the fire of the garrison. Their behavior greatly dissatis- 
fied Montcalm and, at five o’clock that afternoon, he met 
them in a general council. He remonstrated with them 
for needlessly exposing themselves and they complained 
that they were treated as slaves, being ordered here and 
there without any previous consultation with their leaders. 
With rare finesse, Montcalm assured them that any such 
failure on his part had been due to the hurry and con- 
fusion, that he knew well their warlike talents, and that 
on the morrow the big guns would begin to shoot. “This 
news,’ says Montcalm’s ournal, “scattered great joy 
through the assemblage, which separated very content.” 

On the morning of the sixth, Montcalm began the 
bombardment of the fort with one mortar and eight 
heavy cannons; on the morning of the seventh, another 
battery opened with eleven pieces more. The English 
gunners replied with energy. The Indians looked on as 
the iron hail sent splinters flying from the wooden fort 
and accompanied each discharge with yells of barbarian 
delight while the mountains and the forests reinforced the 
angry roar with the echoes that they sent back across the 
waters of the peaceful lake. 

On the body of an English messenger whom they had 
killed, La Corne’s Indians had found Webb’s letter 
advising Monro to surrender. When the ramparts of 
Fort William Henry were badly battered, Montcalm 
_ forwarded the letter with a pretty compliment. Mont- 
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calm’s messenger was his friend and aide, Bougainville, 
whose faithfully-kept diary records that Monro “returned 
many thanks for the courtesy of the French and _ pro- 
tested his joy at having to do with so generous an enemy.” 
With smallpox and more than three hundred killed and 
wounded in the fort, with his large cannons and mortars 
disabled and only seven small ones fit for service, with 
more than thirty cannons and half as many mortars ready 
to open fire upon him, with walls already breached and 
an assault that he could not hope to repel overhanging, 
Monro still stood firm—a dauntless hero. 

By persistent work, the sappers had pushed their 
trenches to the marshy hollow at the corner of the lake. 
A causeway for the cannons was built across this low 
ground, the trench was continued up the hill, and a 
battery was begun in the garden not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the fort. On the night of the 
eighth, the fire on both sides was brisk. On the morn- 
ing of the ninth, at a council held within the fort, the 
English officers decided to surrender if Montcalm would 
grant honorable terms. There was no reason to expect 
aid or encouragement from Colonel Webb; their -con- 
dition was deplorable, their case hopeless. Lieutenant- 
colonel Young was sent with a white flag to Montcalm’s 
camp and the French general consented that, upon their 
surrendering the fort and agreeing not to serve again for 
eighteen months, the English troops should be allowed 
the honors of war, should be given a French escort to 
Fort Edward, and should be permitted to take with 
them one field-piece as a token of the victor’s appreciation 
of their brave defense. 

Montcalm explained the terms of the capitulation to 
the chiefs of his Indian allies and secured their assent to 
the conditions and their promise to hold their followers 
to an observance of them. As soon as the garrison had 
marched out of the fort to join the larger number in the 
intrenched camp, a crowd of Indians seeking rum and 
plunder entered by way of the embrasures and mur- 
dered the sick men who had been left in their beds. 
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Reinforced by the worst of the Canadians, the plun- 1 7 5 7 
derers advanced to the intrenched camp from: which the 
French guard could not keep them. Thither Montcalm 
hastened in fear of a gen- ID 
eral massacre and put 
forth every effort to con- 
. Ndépendamment des Paris de Canadiens tide Sauvages, qui ont été continuellemect bid 
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an hour later, Bougain- 

ville was on lis way to Montreal as a special messenger 

with news of the victory. 

On the morning of the tenth, the English were astir More Indian 
before daybreak. Before the escort of French regulars Ate 
arrived, seventeen wounded men were tomahawked and 
scalped. Finally, the escort came, but their presence did 
not prevent plundering. The Indians demanded rum, 
and some of the prisoners who were without ammunition 
and afraid to refuse, met the demand by giving up their 
canteens. When the column at last got out of the camp, 
the Indians crowded close, snatched garments “and weap- 
ons from officers and men, tomahawked those that resisted, 
and, seizing upon shrieking women and children, dragged 
them off or murdered them on the spot.” Montcalm, 

Lévis, Bourlamaque, and other French officers rushed 
among the Indians with promises and threats, but the 
Canadians were indifferent. Itis certain that the French 
commander did all that he could to allay the frenzy, but 
the fire with which he had played was beyond his control. 
The march became a wild, disorderly rout. In addition 
to the sick and wounded who were killed in the fort and 
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1 7 5 7 in the camp, forty or fifty or more were killed after the 

march was begun, just how many it is impossible to 
ascertain. Of those carried off, Montcalm recovered 
more than four hundred and sent them with a 
strong escort to Fort Edward. It is said that two 
hundred others were carried off by the Indians who 
promptly set out for Montreal with 
their other plunder. Guided by 
cannons fired at intervals, half-dead 
refugees who had been separated 
from the main body worked their 
way through the woods to Fort 
Edward. 

Leaving out of account the Indi- 
ans themselves, the chief blame for 
this massacre, one of the deepest 
stains upon the annals of French 
arms in America, lies between 
Montcalm and the Canadians. 
Many of the latter, little less blood- 
thirsty and vindictive 
than the Indians 
themselves, made no 
effort to restrain their 
allies and even 
encouraged them to 

Uniform of a French Soldier, 1755 violence. Mont- 
calm’s responsibility is of another kind. Knowing the 
Indians as he did, he should have furnished the English 
with protection that was more nearly adequate. When 
the massacre began, he should, if necessary, have ordered 
up the French regulars and defended, by force of arms, 
the prisoners whom in honor he was bound to protect. 
The The massacre brought its own punishment to the 
Penalty Paid guilty. The English government insisted that the terms 
of capitulation had been broken and refused to observe 
the paroles that had been given by the garrison. The 
memory of that woeful day nerved many an English arm 
and drove many a bayonet home. It is said that when 
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a Canadian was captured by New England rangers, his 1 7 5 7 
first impulse was “‘to protest by voice and gesture that 

he had not been present at that accursed scene” and that, 

in many such cases, protest and appeal for life were made 

in vain. The Indians had murdered the sick and dying 

and had even despoiled the grave to scalp the dead. 

They carried back to their forest homes the germs of a Smallpox 
disease that in months to come brought suffering and 
loathsome death to the inmates of many a wigwam in 

regions far remote from beautiful Lake George. 

After the departure of the English, the French Fort Wiliam 
destroyed Fort William Henry. The casemates were ode 
filled up or torn open, the barracks and the magazines 
were demolished, the ramparts were thrown down. The 
bodies of the English dead were added to the heap; the 
vast funeral pile was then set on fire; for several 


. . « long nights, through all the dusky air, 
The pyre thick flaming shot a dismal glare. 


By the evening of the sixteenth, the last boats of the 
victorious army had quit the strand, leaving behind the 
smoking embers, all that remained of Fort William 
Henry. “The din of ten thousand combatants, the rage, 
the terror, the agony were gone.” 

When, on his way back from Halifax, Lord Loudoun Louéoun’s 
heard that the fort had been taken and the capitulation "°° 
broken, he sent to Webb at Fort Edward orders to hold 
the French in check without risking a battle, and word 
that “I am on the way with a force sufficient to turn the 
scale, with God’s assistance. . . . The murders 
committed at Oswego and now at Fort William Henry 
will oblige me to make those gentlemen sick of such 
inhuman villainy whenever it is in my power.” Loudoun 
arrived at New York on the last day of August and sent 
his troops up the Hudson, but he did not attack Ticon- 
deroga or do anything that resembled a serious attempt to 
make good his boasts. 

The fall of Fort William Henry was followed by Fort Eaward 
exaggerated rumors of disasters and atrocities. It is Reinforced 


said that Webb was so badly frightened that he was 
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anxious to retreat and it is possible that, if Montcalm 
had marched promptly to Fort Edward, he might have 
won two victories instead of one. Johnson had joined 
Webb with a band of Mohawks and, on the same day, 
had come Lord Howe, whose regiment had arrived at 
Halifax from England a few weeks before. ‘‘ Lord Howe 
was a fine officer and possibly was sent to brace up Webb;” 
we shall hear more of him. When it was too late, 
“tumultuous mobs of militia” came pouring in from the 
neighboring provinces; they became mutinous and were 
soon ordered back to their homes. 

Loudoun’s grand campaign had come to its end in 
gloom and disappointment. The French had been 
driven from Acadia, but they were at Louisburg guarding 
the entrance to the Saint Lawrence, at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain, at Frontenac and 
Niagara on Lake Ontario, at Presque Isle on Lake Erie, 
and in the forts that formed a chain thence to the head 
of the Ohio. The western tribes of the Iroquois were 
“neutral” and some of their warriors were fighting with 
the French. Scalping parties from other Indian nations 
were devastating the English frontier and making 
incursions into the English provinces. In the mother 
country, Lord Chesterfield exclaimed: ‘ Whoever is in 
or whoever is out, I am sure we are undone both at home 
and abroad.” It was the darkest period of the war, the 
darkness that goes before light. Evils had been piled so 
high and bad had become so much worse that the condition 
could not continue. At such a crisis, the man for the 
hour sometimes appears. This time it was William Pitt. 
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heard in chorus, | 


William Pitt. A 
younger son, Pitt 
was poor enough, 
but, as if poverty 
was not sufficient 
affliction, he was 
from his 
school- 
days cruel- 
hy ‘tor- 
mented 
with the 
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gout, a malady that clung to him to the end of life. 
When he entered parliament in 1735, Sir Robert Walpole 
had been for fourteen years at the head of the govern- 
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ment and was strong in the support of the Whig party 


I 7 5 4 which had the exclusive confidence of the king. But Pitt 


joined the forming opposition, was soon recognized as a 
great orator, and gradually built up the power that for 
nearly thirty years he exercised over the house of com- 
mons. His invective and sarcasm were so tremendous 
that no other English orator was ever so much feared. 
In the long and fierce contest that drove Walpole from 
office and left him in the house of lords as the earl of 
Orford, Pitt was one of the most implacable of all who 
called for vengeance on the fallen minister. 

The old duchess of Marlborough hated Walpole. 
She died in 1744 and, in consideration of “the noble 
defence he had made for the support of the laws of Eng- 
land and to prevent the ruin of his country,” left to Pitt 
a legacy of ten thousand pounds. Within a month, Pitt 
turned courtier and sought for office. The Pelhams, Sir 
Henry and his less able brother, the duke of Newcastle, 
had just come into power. Recognizing Pitt’s genius, 
they agreed to break down the king’s prejudice against 
him and ultimately secured his appointment as vice-treas- 
urer of Ireland. In a few months, Pitt was promoted 
to the place of paymaster of the forces, one of the most 
lucrative offices in the government. He refused to 
appropriate to his own use the interest on the large sums 
constantly in his hands or to accept the customary subsi- 
dies paid by the foreign princes who received the pay of 
England. In those days it was accepted doctrine that 
every patriot has his price and that the state is the proper 
prey of statesmen. Pitt’s disinterestedness amused the 
politicians but it won the people. He had learned that 
the confidence of the public is worth having. Macau- 
lay speaks in eulogy of “the magnanimity, the dauntless 
courage, the contempt for riches and bawbles to which, 
more than to any intellectual quality, Pitt owed his long 
ascendency.” 

When the duke of Newcastle, whose profound unfit- 
ness for his high office has been recorded in these pages, 
became prime minister and, unable to come to terms with 
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Fox and unwilling to engage Pitt, passed over both and 
selected Sir Thomas Robinson as his leader in the house 
of commons, Pitt exclaimed: “He lead us! the duke 
might as well send his jack-boot to lead us.”” It was too 
much to endure and the two disappointed statesmen, 
although retaining secondary offices, entered into combi- 
nation to discredit both Robinson and the administration. 
The duke was afraid to dismiss the mutineers, but it was 
necessary to do something. Fox was given Robinson’s 
position and Pitt’s opposition became still more bitter. 
When parliament met in November, 1755, Newcastle 
wished to gratify the king by subsidizing Russia and sev- 
eral petty German princes to protect Hanover. The 
treaties were unpopular; Pitt attacked them with great 
vehemence and was dismissed from office. He continued 
his opposition, things went wrong in all parts of the 
world, the nation was 
angry, sullen, and des- 
pondent as it had never 
been before. In Octo- 
ber, 1756, Fox threw 
up his office and was 
soon followed by New- 
castle. Then the duke 
of Devonshire formed 
a ministry in which 
Pitt, despite the undis- 
guised disfavor of the 
king, became secretary 
of state with the lead 
in the house of com- 
mons. The people 
were strongly in favor 
of the new ministry, F 
but both houses were William Pitt 
controlled by the Whig (From painting by Brompton) 
aristocracy which still looked to Newcastle. The king was 
bitterly hostile to Pitt and to his brother-in-law, Lord 
Temple, the head of the admiralty; after tolerating them 
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for not quite five months, he dismissed them from office; 
with their downfall, the whole ministry was dissolved. By 
this time, the “Great Commoner” was almost idolized 
by the people. When he was called to power, the pub- 
lic discontent had soon subsided; when he was turned 
out, the admiration and anger of the people broke into 
a flame. London voted him the freedom of the city and 
all the larger towns followed the example. ‘ For some 
weeks,’ says Horace Walpole, “it rained gold boxes.” 
Without rank or fortune, hated by the king and the 
aristocracy, Pitt was now a person of the first importance 
in the kingdom. 

For eleven weeks, with parliament sitting and war 
raging, England was without a ministry. But both New- 
castle and Pitt had profited by recent experience. They 
began to realize that they were necessary to each other 
and to think of reconciliation. Newcastle needed public 
confidence and Pitt’s genius and eloquence, while Pitt 
needed the favor of the court and the powerful borough 
influence of the Whig aristocracy. At last, the king 
smothered his bitterness in necessity. Newcastle took 
the treasury with the power of dispensing honors, 
positions, and bribes; Pitt again became secretary of state 
with the lead in the house of commons and the supreme 
direction of war and foreign affairs. Parkman calls it 
“‘a partnership of magpie and eagle.” Fox was silenced 
with the revenues of the office of paymaster. All at 
once, out of chaos, arose “a government as strong at 
home as that of Pelham, as successful abroad as that of 
Godolphin.” For the next four years, the most glorious 
in English military history, the great commoner was the 
real ruler of England. 

Pitt brought to his task a fiery earnestness and an 
absolute confidence in his own abilities. ‘ My lord,” he 
had said to the duke of Devonshire, “I am sure that 
I can save this country and that no one else can.” 
Though inconsistent, theatrical, and vain to the last 
degree, he was resolute in the pursuit of his great objects, 
power and glory, England’s and his own. Quick to see 
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his way, he was persevering and bold in following that 1 7 5 7 
way. Discovering an advantage at a glance, he clung to 
that.advantage with a grasp that nothing could break. 
To these qualities he added a genius that leaped over or 
broke down the barriers raised by smaller men and that 
enabled him to pursue his course in disregard of the 
“pull” of social or political power, the blandishments of 
the court, popular applause, or public indignation. 
Enthusiastic and zealous himself, he possessed to a 
remarkable degree the ability to impart enthusiasm and 
zeal to others; “no man,” said Colonel Barré, “ever 
entered his closet who did not come out a braver man.” 
With all his great qualities, however, he was a man with 
whom his colleagues and subordinates found it difficult to 
work. His extraordinary abilities threw all others into 
the shade; it would have been better for him had he not 
so often made it necessary for them to acknowledge as 
well as to feel their inferiority. Such was the fiery genius 
who was to humble France and conquer Canada. Of 
him, his great ally, Frederick of Prussia, said: “ England 
has long been in labor, and, at last, she has brought forth 
a man.” 

It was some time before Pitt was able to overcome the A Gloomy 
“heritage of tribulation left by his predecessors.” One nick 
of his earliest military enterprises, the expedition against 
Rochefort, miscarried through the timidity and irresolu- September 
tion of the military commanders. In India, Clive had 
just won the decisive battle of Plassey, but the victory June 23 
was not known in England for many months. Mean- 
while, the news that came from America was unfavorable 
and on the continent all seemed dark. Before the end 
of March, two French armies aggregating one hundred 
thousand men had taken the field and marched rapidly 
on Hanover. ‘The defense of the electorate was in the 
hands of the duke of Cumberland who commanded a 
mixed army, mainly mercenaries. On the twenty-sixth 
of July, the duke was defeated, Hanover was speedily 
overrun and, in September, Cumberland accepted the 
convention of Closter-Zeven, by which Hanover was 
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1 7 5 7 left in possession of the French who were now free to 
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turn their arms against the king of Prussia. Frederick 
was ill prepared to meet the new danger. On the sixth 
of May, he had defeated the Austrians under Marshal 
Browne in the bloody battle of Prague. Leaving part 
of his forces to blockade the defeated army, he had then, 
with inferior numbers, marched against a second Austrian 
army under Marshal Daun who occupied an almost 
impregnable position at Kolin. After desperate efforts 
to dislodge the enemy, the shattered Prussian army could 
no longer be led to the attack. Frederick was forced to 
raise the siege of Prague and hastily to evacuate Bohemia. 
The Russians in overwhelming numbers invaded East 
Prussia, took Memel, and defeated the Prussian general 
Lehwald at Grossjagerndorf. The Swedes entered Pom- 
erania; the Austrians overran much of Silesia; Berlin 
was laid under contribution; from every side enemies 
swarmed into Frederick’s dominions. 

But just when all seemed lost, there came a change. 
The Russians did not follow up their victory, but with- 
drew to their own dominions and thus gave Lehwald an 
opportunity to check the Swedes. Frederick himself 
marched against the French and Imperialists under 
Soubise. His own army numbered not more than 
twenty-five thousand, that of the enemy almost sixty 
thousand, but by the superior discipline of his troops and 
his own generalship he won with trifling loss a complete 
victory at Rossbach. Freed temporarily from danger in 
the west, he turned his face toward Silesia where the 
situation appeared hopeless. Schweidnitz had fallen with 
a garrison of nearly six thousand men; General Bevern 
was defeated at Breslau; Prince Charles of Lorraine with 
a vast host bestrode the province. The Austrians were 
nearly three to one, but Frederick resolved to stake all 
upon a single battle. Calling the officers of his little 
army about him, he announced his determination. He 
was, he said, about to attack a far superior enemy in a 
position of great natural strength; such a course was con- 
trary to all the rules of war and he would excuse any who 
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felt reluctant to follow. With loud protests, all disavowed 
any desire to take advantage of his offer. Changing his 
tone, the king then announced that any regiment that 
wavered before the enemy would lose its colors and be 
disgraced before the army; they would beat the Austrians 
or never meet again. The army was aroused to an 
intense enthusiasm. Frederick’s plan of battle was a 
masterpiece; Napoleon said that it alone would entitle 
him to a place in the front rank of the world’s greatest 
generals. The enemy were utterly routed at Leuthen. 
Frederick followed up the victory with great energy and 
Prince Charles escaped to Bohemia with scarce thirty 
thousand dispirited and worn-out troops. Meanwhile, 
the English had repudiated the convention of Closter- 
Zeven, taken steps to put a more efficient army in the 
field, and given the command to Ferdinand of Brunswick. 
Throwing aside his old prejudices against subsidies, Pitt 
adopted a policy of conquering “America in Germany” 
and agreed to pay Frederick an annual grant of about 
seven hundred thousand pounds. For the time being 
Prussia was safe. 

While these great events were taking place in Germany, 
Pitt was adopting measures that were to put a new face 
upon the situation in America. He ended the discrimi- 
nation against provincial officers below the rank of 
brigadier and invited New England, New York, and New 
Jersey to raise at least twenty thousand men for an 
expedition against Canada, and Pennsylvania and the 
southern colonies to raise as many as they could for the 
conquest of the West. He promised that England 
would supply arms, ammunition, tents, and provisions and 
that he would recommend parliament to reimburse the 
colonies for the clothing and pay of the men. Equal 
consideration and fair treatment developed colonial 
enthusiasm. With a chance for honors as well as hard- 
ships, American soldiers and sailors responded to Pitt’s 
appeal with unwonted alacrity. In one year of the war, 
the Massachusetts tax on personal estate was thirteen 
shillings and fourpence on the pound of income; on an 
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income of two hundred pounds from real estate it was 
seventy-two pounds; to these were added various excises 
and a poll-tax of nineteen shillings on each male person 
more than sixteen years of age. In Connecticut the 
burden was as heavy. 

Pitt’s plan of campaign in America was much like 
Shirley’s scheme of conquest. It contemplated three 
expeditions: Louisburg was to be taken as the prelude 
to the capture of Quebec; the French posts at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point were to be removed from the 
way to Montreal; and a new expedition was to be sent 
against Fort Duquesne. Lord Loudoun was recalled. 
Jeffrey Amherst, “a stubborn colonel who had shown his 
metal in Germany,” was made a major-general and sent to 
attack the great island stronghold. Under Amherst was 
Brigadier-general James Wolfe, a young officer, eighteen 
of whose thirty-one years had been spent in the army. 
Early in the season, Admiral Boscawen with his fleet set 


sail for Halifax, and Amherst, in the ship ‘ Dublin,” 


followed. 
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judgment, led to the retention of Abercromby as chief of 
the Crown Point campaign. Second in command under 
Abercromby was Viscount George Augustus Howe, the 
oldest of three brothers, a newly-made brigadier who was 
admired by his officers and idolized by his men. The com- 
mand of the expedition against Fort Duquesne was given 
to Brigadier-general John Forbes, a Scotch physician 
who had abandoned medicine for military glory. 

Active measures were also taken to prevent the French 
from sending reinforcements and supplies to Canada. A 
fleet fitted out at Toulon was prevented by the vigilance 
of a superior English squadron under Admiral Osborn 
from leaving the Mediterranean. Another fleet of about 
forty transports, five ships of the line, and several frigates 
that had been assembled at Rochefort was attacked by 
Admiral Hawke off Isle D’Aix. Most of the French 
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vessels were run upon the beach and many of them were 
floated off only after their cargoes and guns had been 
thrown overboard. Of all the vessels fitted out this year 
for the destitute and hard-pressed colony, few arrived at 
their destination. Sea power, the decisive factor in many 
great conflicts, was beginning to turn the scale in this. 
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FTER Louisburg had been restored to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, great sums were 
furnished by the French government for repairing 

and strengthening it. But much of the money was 
embezzled and the fortress, though the strongest in 
French or British North America, had decided weak- 
nesses. The original plan had not been carried out; the 
circumference of the walls was so great that an enormous 
garrison was required to man them; there was high 
ground outside the walls and not far away; and the mortar 
used was so poor that the masonry crumbled under the 
action of frost and rain. 

In the spring of 1758, the commandant of the fortress 
was the Chevalier de Drucour, a brave officer whose 
patience had been sadly worn by the difficulties and 
vexations of the four years that he had spent there. The 
garrison consisted of four battalions of French regulars, 
twenty companies of Canadians, and two companies of 
artillery, aggregating about thirty-eight hundred men, of 
whom about twenty-nine hundred were able to bear 
arms. In addition to these were a body of armed inhabi- 
tants and a band of Indians, while in the harbor lay a 
fleet of five ships of the line and seven frigates carrying 
five hundred and forty-four guns, and about three thou- 
sand men. The fortress mounted two hundred and 
nineteen cannons and seventeen mortars and there were 
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_ twoscore cannons in reserve. The presence of the four 1 7 5 8 
thousand inhabitants, mostly fishermen, was a hindrance 
rather than a help to the defenders. 
In the spring, ships were seen off the fortress, usually The English 
appearing as mere specks upon the horizon but occasion- *'** 
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runners of a great armament. Late in May, Admiral 
Boscawen’s fleet sailed from Halifax; on the second of 
June, it anchored in Gabarus Bay. It consisted of more 
Fr =~ a wy than twoscore warships 
and more than a hun- 
s| dred transports; on 
Ai board were Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst and about 
twelve thousand troops. 
| The sea was very rough, 
4 but in the afternoon, June2 
a Amherst, Lawrence, 
| Wolfe, and a number of 
2) naval officers embarked 
in small boats and exam- 
ned the rocky coast on 
both sides of the fortress 
to find a landing-place. 
A succession of fogs and 
high winds followed and 
the attempt to put the 
troops ashore was de- 
layed. Meanwhile the 
warships blockaded the 
harbor and exchanged occasional shots with the French 
batteries. 

On the night of the seventh, the sea was less rough 
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1 7 $ 8 and orders were issued for the landing. A detached 
Ready to regiment was to threaten Lorambec, an inlet east of the 
Rand town; one division under Whitmore was to make a feint 

at White Point; a second under Lawrence was to carry 
out a similar manceuver at Flat Point; Wolfe with four 
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companies of grenadiers, the light infantry, and the New 
England rangers, and supported by Fraser’s Highlanders 
and eight more companies of grenadiers, was to make the 
actual attempt at Freshwater Cove, the place where 
Pepperrell’s men had landed in 1745. At two o’clock in 
the morning of the eighth, the troops were embarked in 
the boats and, at daybreak, frigates from the squadron 
stationed themselves before the four points of real or 
pretended attack and began a heavy cannonade. 

The Landing The French had made careful preparation to oppose a 
landing and particularly at the place selected by the Eng- 
lish for their attempt. Above the beach, which was 
crescent-shaped and about a quarter of a mile long with 
rocks at either end, a thousand Frenchmen and a few 
Micmac Indians lay concealed behind intrenchments, while 
eight masked cannons and swivels commanded the shore. 
When Wolfe and his detachment, their boats rising and 
falling on the great Atlantic rollers, came within close 
range, such a heavy and well-sustained fire of grape, 
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round-shot, and musket-balls was opened upon them 
that the young commander, seeing the impossibility of 
making a successful landing upon the beach, waved his 
hat as a signal to retire. But two lieutenants and an 
ensign, who commanded three boatloads of infantry at 
the right of the flotilla, either misunderstood the signal or 
purposely disregarded it and made for a point on the 
shore a few rods east of the beach. This place was 
covered with boulders and swept by breakers, but it was 
sheltered from the fire of the artillery by a projecting 
point of rocks. Here the three officers managed to get 
ashore and were quickly followed by their men. Wolfe 
at once saw the unexpected possibilities and hastened to 
support the new movement. Several of the boats were 
crushed or overturned, some of the soldiers were drowned, 
but most of them got ashore. Among those in the lead 
was Wolfe himself, armed only with acane. Half of the 
first party to surmount the crags were shot down, but 
others quickly came up and the nearest battery was 
carried at the point of the bayonet. While the attention 
of the French was distracted by this attack, Lawrence’s 
division landed with little opposition at the other end of 
the beach. Attacked on the right and on the left and in 
danger of being cut off from the town, the defenders 
made but a feeble resistance, abandoned their cannons, and 
took to the woods. About fifty were killed and seventy 
captured; the others fled to Louisburg and the detach- 
ments at Flat Point and White Point followed their 
example. 

Amherst landed the rest of his army as rapidly as 
possible and traced the lines of a camp in the shallow 
valley of a stream that emptied into the cove just east of 
Flat Point. The camp was out of range of the French 
a and the greater part of it was invisible from the 
ortress. Bad weather delayed his bringing ashore the 
tents, stores, and lighter guns and not until the seven- 
teenth was he able to land his siege-guns. In the mean- 
time, the French had abandoned the grand battery 
opposite the entrance to the harbor. Amherst’s next 
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1 7 5 8 move was to send Wolfe with twelve hundred men ona 


June 28 


Amherst 
Begins the 
Siege 


march of seven or eight miles around the harbor to take 
possession of the battery at Lighthouse Point which had 
been evacuated by the French; the necessary artillery 
was sent thither by water. Wolfe acted with character- 
istic skill and rapidity. He established new batteries at 
Lighthouse Point and along the shore, and, on the night 
of the nineteenth, opened fire on the French fleet and on 
the Goat Island battery that guarded the entrance to 
the harbor. By the twenty-sixth, he had silenced the 
island battery. Fearing that Boscawen’s fleet would sail 
into the land-locked harbor, destroy the French ships 
there, and cannonade the fortress on its weakest side, 
Drucour, one dark and foggy night, had four of the large 
ships sunk in the channel. He subsequently had two 
more sunk and then felt sure that the harbor and the rest 
of the ships were safe. Wolfe, greatly pleased that the 
fleet of the enemy was “in a confounded scrape” and 
having done the work for which he had been sent, 
hurried back to the main lines which were to be the chief 
scene of action. 

Meanwhile the English had built a road across the 
marsh to a hillock not more than half a mile from the 
fortress—‘“‘the labor was prodigious.” On the twenty- 
fifth of June and in spite of the shower of bombs sent — 
from the town, they occupied and fortified the hillock. 
On the west side of the harbor was a lagoon known as 
the Barachois. Near the Barachois lay the French frigate 
“Aréthuse” commanded by a brave officer named 
Vauquelin. The frigate was exposed to the fire of the 
guns that Amherst was pushing forward and in turn 
could sweep with her fire the space between the fortress 
and the siege-works of the English. From the hillock, 
Amherst pushed his trenches toward the Barachois, the 
“ Aréthuse” striving gallantly to hinder or prevent the 
work. On the side toward the sea, Wolfe and a detach- 
ment threw up a redoubt and opened an intrenchment. 
When, early in July, the French made a sortie near the 
Barachois, they were repulsed and Wolfe seized the oppor- 
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tunity to secure a more advanced position. On the night 
of the ninth, six hundred made another sortie from the 
town to attack the unfinished works of the English; 
French troops and English grenadiers fought desperately , 
man to man, sword and bayonet. The grenadiers were 
forced back to the second line of works and then stub- 
bornly refused to be driven further. In the end, the 
French were repulsed; the loss on both sides was severe. 

Closer and closer came the English lines; more and 
more destructive grew the English fire. With one 
exception, the French frigates were huddled close to shore 
under the shelter of the =» 
fortress. When the. Eng- 
lish first landed,the French 
naval commanders would 
have tried to save their 
ships by abandoning the 
harbor. Drucour insisted 
on their staying to aid in > 
the defense; they had 
remained and they had 
declined to engage at short 
range Wolfe’s batteries on 
Lighthouse Point. When | 
one of the frigates was sent 
under cover of a fog to 
Quebec for aid, she was ® 
chased and captured by the "ea 
English. Even the “Aré- A French Frigate 
thuse” was withdrawn from her position at the Barachois 
and “the shot holes in her sides were plugged up”’ that 
she might be sent to France with a report of Drucour’s 
situation. In spite of the obstructions planted by the 
French, she slipped out of Louisburg harbor, one dark 
night about the middle of July, eluded the English fleet 
in a fog, and made good her escape. This left only five 
vessels afloat in the harbor and, of their officers and crews, 
two thousand were in the town. 

The harshness of the siege was relieved somewhat by 
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1 7 5 8 an occasional exchange of courtesies between those with- 
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out and those within the ramparts. Thus, Drucour sent 
his compliments to Amherst and tendered the services of 
a very skilful French surgeon; and Amherst sent in letters 
and messages for the parents and friends of French offi- 
cers who had been captured, returned Drucour’s compli- 
ments, and joined with them others for Madame 
Drucour to whom he also sent a present of some pine- 
apples from the West Indies. Not to be outdone, the 
lady who, in order to encourage the garrison, had each 
day fired three cannons with her own hands, thanked him 
for his politeness and sent out a basket of champagne. 

But these amenities did not hinder the progress of the 
siege. Early in the evening of the sixteenth of July, a 
detachment led by Wolfe wrested Gallows Hill from a 
party of French volunteers and began an intrenchment 
only three hundred yards from the Dauphin’s Bastion. 
By the twenty-first, another parallel had been opened 
within two hundred yards of the rampart. On the night 
of that day, a bomb fell on the ship “Celebre” and set 
her on fire. Her magazine exploded and the flames 
were communicated to the “Entreprenant” and the 
“Capricieux.” The English turned all their available 
batteries upon the vessels and the three burned to the 
water’s edge. On the following morning, a bomb dropped 
through the roof of the citadel back of the King’s Bas- 
tion and set the place on fire. On the night of the 
twenty-third, the barracks in the Queen’s Bastion were 
burned and, on the early morning of the twenty-sixth, 
five or six hundred English sailors rowed into the har- 
bor, surprised and captured the two remaining French 
vessels, one of which they towed to a place of safety and 
the other of which they burned. One of this party was 
a petty officer named James Cook, later known as Cap- 
tain Cook and world-renowned as an explorer. Mean- 
while, the English sappers were busily burrowing forward 
with their picks and spades. Every day, Amherst got- 
more guns into position and every day the English fire 
grew hotter. 
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By this time, the condition of those inside the fortress 1 7 5 8 
was deplorable. The English fire was unceasing, every are the 
house in the town had been struck, the last gun of the 
defenders had been silenced, the rampart was breached in 
several places, hundreds Goal been killed, a third of the 
survivors were sick or wounded and the other two-thirds 
were exhausted with incessant toil and lack of sleep. 

There had been hope of succor from Que- 
bec and a considerable force had been 
sent, but the young and incapable 
commander had frittered away his 
time and accomplished little more 
than nothing. Now, hope of 
relief was dead. Amherst was 
getting ready to make an assault 
upon the fortress, and Boscawen 
to force an entry for his fleet 
into the harbor, when, on the 
twenty-sixth of July, a council of 
war decided unanimously to ask 
for terms of surrender. Drucour 
was anxious to hold out until the 
season was so far gone that the English 
would be unable to advance 

against Quebec, but even he ea 

approved the recommendation rasarsaiie 
of the council. 

To the French overtures, Amherst answered that the Capitulation 
garrison must give themselves up as prisoners of war and 
that unless a favorable reply was received within an hour 
an assault would follow. The French council sought less 
rigorous terms and the English general refused to receive 
the messenger. Then Amherst and Boscawen sent a 
joint note informing Drucour that the conditions previ- 
ously offered would not be changed “and you will have 
the goodness to give your answer, yes or no, within half 
an hour.” ‘To this stern missive, Drucour sent an answer 
of defiance; he refused the terms and would abide the 
issue. Just then, Intendant Prévost presented a memo- 
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1 7 § 8 rial in behalf of the citizens who were fearful that if an 
assault took place the English would wreak revenge for 
the massacre at Fort William Henry. Drucour gave 
way; another officer was sent to overtake the bearer of 
the defiant letter and to bring the missive back. Articles 
of capitulation were then agreed upon and signed. 

The The ceremony of surrender took place on the follow- 

Surender ing day. At eight o’clock in the morning, the Dauphin’s 
) Gate was delivered to a party of grena- 

diers. About noon, red lines of Eng- 

lish soldiers, with music at their head, 
filed in across the drawbridge and drew 
up about the King’s Bastion. Salvos 
of artillery from the fleet and camp 
saluted the cross of Saint George as it 
rose above the ramparts. The garrison, 
their worn uniforms grimy with dust 
and stained with powder and _ blood, 
—— were drawn up on the esplanade; there 
«Louisburg Taken ”” Medal they laid down their weapons; then 
re they marched away. Thus, for the 
second and last time, Louisburg became 

a possession of the English crown. 

It was the first considerable success 
that the English had won since the war 
began, but it made up for much that 
had gone before. Five thousand six 
hundred and thirty-seven combatants, 
two hundred and thirty-nine cannons 
and mortars, and vast quantities of arms, 

=== munitions, and military stores fell into 

Noisy Rapture the hands of the conquerors. ‘The captured soldiers and 

sailors were sent to England as prisoners of war and were 

soon exchanged; the inhabitants of the town were trans- 
ported to France. The brilliancy of the attack and the 
gallantry of Wolfe were in inspiring contrast with the 
inglorious circumspection of Lord Loudoun and Colonel 

Webb, and New England was roused to enthusiasm and 

pious thanksgiving. In old England also there was 
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“noisy rapture.” The good news reached London on 
the eighteenth of August and, on the sixth of September, 
“the colours that were taken at Louisburg were carried in 
procession — 

fo Saint 
Paul’s; the 
mob was 
immense.” (ig 
On both 
sides of the 
Atlantic it 
was seen “ 
t h nae ft h e Admiral Boscawen Medal 

outer gate of Quebec had been forced open. 

As governor of Louisburg, Brigadier-general Whit- 
more was given four regiments “to hold guard over the 
desolation they had made.” Colonel Monckton was 
sent to the Bay of Fundy and the River Saint John “to 
destroy the vermin who were settled there,” and Wolfe 
was given the duty of laying waste the Gaspé coast. 
“Tmpetuous and impatient by nature and irritable with 
disease,” Wolfe had hoped that the English fleet and 
army would sail up the Saint Lawrence to attack Quebec, 
a hope that was frustrated by the news from Abercromby 
and the hesitancy of Boscawen. When Amherst, in 
answer to an inquiry on this subject, informed him that 
“] have proposed it to the Admiral and yesterday he 
seemed to think it impracticable,” Wolfe wrote to his 
superior: “If the Admiral will not carry us to Quebec, 
reinforcements should certainly be sent inland to the con- 
tinent without losing a moment’s time. . . . If 
Lawrence has any objection to going, I am ready to 
embark with four or five battalions and will hasten to the 
assistance of our countrymen. . . . This damn’d 
French garrison take up our time and attention which 
_ might be better bestowed.” 

To such a man, the task of destroying the settlements 
at the mouth of the great river and of dispersing the 
inhabitants there was detestable. To his father he wrote: 
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17 5 8 “Sir Charles Hardy and I are preparing to rob the 


Crumbled 
Casemates 


fishermen of their nets and to burn their huts. When 
that great exploit is at an end I return to Louisburg.” 
Although he did not like his part, he played it with 
soldierly obedience and characteristic thoroughness. He 
destroyed much property but “he would not suffer the 
least barbarity to be committed upon the persons of the 
wretched inhabitants.”” Even Vaudreuil commended his 
treatment of the prisoners that he made. In reporting to 
Amherst the execution of the order, Wolfe said: “We 
have done a great deal of mischief—spread the terror of 
His Majesty’s arms through the whole Gulf, but have 
added nothing to the reputation of them.” He soon 
sailed for England where he received the compliments of 
Pitt and the applause of the people. His health, weak 
at the best, was more than ever shattered; he was given 
three months for recruiting it before reémbarking for the 
campaign that was to bring him death and immortality. 

In 1760, orders were issued to destroy the fortress and 

—-~, harbor of 
' Louisburg 
and totrans- 
fer the gar- 
rison and 
ae ; i stores to 
Ruins of Louisburg Casemates Hali fa xX. 
For months, hundreds of men labored at the work and, for 
generations afterward, the place was used as a stone-quarry. 
Green mounds and embankments of earth, crumbled 
casemates that serve as shelter for sheep and cows, a few 
ruins and a few fishermen, are all that remain today of 
what was once “the Dunkirk of America.” 

As we take our final leave of Louisburg, it is proper to 
make a farewell call upon Sir William Pepperrell. Soon 
after his return from Louisburg in 1746, he retired from 
business, the richest man in the colonies. At his home 
in Kittery, Maine, he lived in baronial style and enter- 
tained with lavish hospitality. He kept a coach-and-six 
and his river barge was manned by blacks in showy 
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livery. He wore a Reiescd wig and his coat of scarlet 1 7 5 8 


cloth was richly trimmed with Jean lace. To the aio 
he was gen- : - 

erous and 
to the Con- 
gregational 
church of 
which he 
was a de- 
vout mem- | 
ber he was 


liberal. In 
1749, he 
visited & 
London #7 i 
and was Facsimile of Pownall’ s Commission, paren Sir William 

gra ciously Pepperrell a Lieutenant-general 

received by George II. After his return, he was often 
engaged in negotiations with the Indians. In 1755, he 
was commissioned major-general and given command of 
the forces that were charged with the protection of the 
frontier of Maine and New Hampshire. In 1757, he 
was commissioned lieutenant-general and, in 1759, he 


died, aged sixty-three. 
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ESPITE the victories of the preceding summer, 
the winter of 1757-1758 was a trying one at 
Quebec and Montreal. Food was scarce and, 
early in the winter, soldiers and people were put on short 
allowance. “They are going to issue rations of horse- 
flesh to the troops,” wrote Montcalm from Quebec on 
the second of December to Lévis at Montreal. Two 
days later, he wrote again: “Besides in the soup, my 
guests eat horse-flesh [du cheval] served in every style: 
‘« Petits patés de cheval a l’espagnole, 
Cheval a la mode, 
Escaloppe de cheval, 
Filet de cheval a la broche avec une poivrade bien liée, 
Semelles de cheval au gratin, 
Langue de cheval au miroton, 
Frigousse de cheval, 
Langue de cheval boucanée, meilleure que celle d’ orignal, 
Gateau de cheval, comme les gateaux de liévre.”’ 

Not every one submitted to the hardship as good- 
humoredly as did Montcalm. At Montreal, the people 
rose in riot and a mob of women gathered before the 
governor’s palace and demanded audience. Vaudreuil 
admitted four and informed them that if they caused any 
more trouble he would throw them into prison and con- 
fiscate half their property. As it was rumored that 
Cadet, the commissary, had collected all the sorry jades 
in the country, Vaudreuil sent the women to the abbatoir 
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to convince them that the horses were in as good condi- 
tion as the cattle. From that time, the Canadian French 
name for a lean horse was “un Cadet.” 

Encouraged by the people, the troops at Montreal grew 
mutinous, but Levis was equal to the emergency. He 
attended in person the distribution of rations, caused a 
portion of horse-flesh to be cut for his own table, ordered 
the men to come forward and get theirs, and silenced the 
recalcitrants by saying that any one who refused to take 
his ration would be hung at once. Some days later, eight 
grenadiers carried to Levis a plate of horse-flesh cooked 
in their fashion; the general found it very good. He 
then invited the grenadiers to dinner and gave them wine 
and two plates of horse-flesh prepared by his own cook; 
they found the meat not as good as their own. The 
chevalier then dismissed them with a present of four louis 
that they and their company might drink his health. 

The scarcity of food in the colony was due to several 
causes. English cruisers had captured many of the sup- 
ply vessels sent out from France and had blockaded 
others in the home ports. So many of the Canadians 
had been obliged to go to war that not enough were left 
at home to work the fields, and the harvest had been 
small. A large part of what grain was grown was seized 
in the name of the king and paid for in depreciated 
“assignats”’ that were repudiated later. Another cause 
was that corrupt officials pushed their tyranny so far as 
to seal up mills owned by those who did not belong to 
the “combine,” thereby rendering it difficult for the 
inhabitants to get their grain ground into flour. 

As stated in an earlier chapter, the central figure 1n this 
band of gray wolves was Francois Bigot who, as intend- 
ant, had charge of trade, finance, justice, and the other 
forms of civil administration and was, in many respects, 
more powerful than either Montcalm or Vaudreuil. 
Although a rascal, Bigot was a man of great executive 
ability, generous to his friends, and a lavish entertainer. 
One of his chief accomplices was Joseph Cadet who had 
begun life as the son of a butcher in Quebec and had, 
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1 7 5 7 through Bigot’s influence, been made commissary-general 
1 7 $ 8 in 1756. The whole civil official life of the colony was 
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honeycombed with cor- 
ruption while so many 
of the colonial military 
were involved 
that, according to Bou- 
gainville, there were not 
enough honest men 
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One of Bigot’s favor- 
ite frauds consisted in 
selling furs that be- 
longed to the king at 
low prices to his friends 
instead of at public auc- 
tion. Another was to 
import great quantities 


Letter Signed by Bigot of goods from France 
and then, as a private individual, to sell his own goods 
at extravagant prices to himself as intendant. Through 
an agent, he established a shop that became known as 
“La Friponne” (The Cheat) and made large sums in much 
the same way. Goods imported by him and his friends 
were entered at the custom-house as belonging to the king 
and thus escaped the payment of duty. On one occa- 
sion, the cargo of an English prize was sold to his con- 
federates for six hundred thousand francs and then, for 
the king’s use, a part of it was bought back for a million 
francs; the vessel itself was hired to the king for the 
transportation of goods and troops. In time of war, he 
had the power to seize provisions for the king’s use and 
this he did with great freedom. He “actually shipped 
this corn to France in his own vessels; then represented 
to the home government that Canada was suffering from 
famine; sold to the king in France the Canadian crops 
that he had seized and exported; brought these cargoes 
back to Canada again and resold them there, partly to 
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the Canadian government and partly to the wretched 
habitants from whom he had originally stolen them.” 

One of Cadet’s chief resources was the falsification of 
accounts. To facilitate this work, he bribed military 
commandants to attest that they had received supplies 
that never were delivered and at prices that were enor- 
mous. In two years, he and his associates sold to the 
king for about twenty-three million francs provisions that 
had cost them about eleven millions; it is believed that 
Bigot shared in the profits. On another occasion, the 
two bought some stores belonging to the king for six 
hundred thousand francs and later sold them back for 
fourteen hundred thousand. Cadet did not hesitate to 
commit frauds in supplying the Indian allies with gifts 
and even went so far as to furnish the Acadian refugees 
with mouldy codfish, for which he charged the king an 
exorbitant price. He reaped a greater harvest of illicit 
gain than even Bigot and became the richest man in the 
colony. 

As was the case in France, female influence and 
intrigue played an important part in shaping the course 
of Canadian events. “Anyone with a sufficiently 
attractive wife could make his fortune by exiling himself 
to some distant part and taking his commission on the 
stores there whilst his wife remained in Quebec to 
brighten the social circle at the palace, and act as a decoy 
for those who were worth fleecing at cards.” Major 
Péan, one of the most successful of the confederates, 
owed his opportunities for gain to his toleration of a 
liaison between his young and handsome wife and Bigot. 
Peéan himself, “jilted by his own wife, made prosperous 
love to the wife of his partner, Penisseault,” who in turn 
consoled himself with favors from the wives of small 
functionaries under his orders. 

The confederates gave the tone to society at the capital 
and entertained lavishly. Even when the people were 
suffering from lack of bread, brilliant and expensive 
dinners were of almost nightly occurrence. At the 
intendant’s palace, gambling was the chief form of amuse- 
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5 7 ment and the stakes were high. ‘No one speaks of 
5 8 anything,” writes Montcalm late in December, 1757, 
“but of louis lost, of louis gained.” “Gambling still 
continues,” he chronicles on the twenty-sixth of January. 
“The intendant has lost eighty thousand francs and, 
between us, is very much piqued.” By Lent, Bigot had 
lost more than two hundred thousand francs, which he 
proceeded to recoup by cheating the colony and his king. 
Thus did these plunderers gamble, steal, and make illicit 
love as New France tottered to its fall. 
Gubernatorial | Still further to distract the unhappy colony, the breach 
geasear between Vaudreuil and Montcalm continued to widen. 
More than ever jealous of the successful general, 
Vaudreuil took every possible occasion for finding fault 
with him. Although he had enjoined upon the general 
the extreme necessity of allowing the Canadians to return 
home by the end of on kel in order that they might 
m gather the crops, he con- 
: tinually complained be- 
cause, after taking Fort 
William Henry, Mont- 
calm had not pushed on 
) against Fort Edward. In 
his letters to France he 
spoke disparagingly of 
Montcalm, praised Leévis, 
and hinted that the latter 
4 was the better fitted for the 
# chief command. Mont- 
i calm was greatly annoyed 
by the governor’s attitude 
and sometimes gave vent 
: to unpleasant expressions 
Pierre Rigaud Marquis de Vaudreuil that found their way to 
Vaudreuil. When in public together, both wore their 
masks of mutual civility. 


An Vaudreuil’s hostility to Montcalm revealed ‘ae in the 
pando’ plans for the campaign of 1758. It was known that the 


English were preparing for an attack on Ticonderoga, 


be 
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but, in spite of the general’s advice to concentrate all 1 7 5 8 
available forces about the threatened fortress, the governor 
planned a diversion by way of Oswego and the Mohawk 
in the hope that this would prevent the English from 
advancing and compel the Iroquois to declare for France. 
The expedition was to be commanded by Lévis with 
Rigaud, the governor’s brother, as next in rank. But, 
late in June, English prisoners told their captors that 
twenty-five thousand troops were gathering at the head of 
Lake George for an attack on Ticonderoga and this plan 
was given up. Lévis and some of his men were sent to 
reinforce Montcalm but only a few arrived in time to be 
of any service. 

The prisoners’ story was true in part. Abercromby Lord Howe 
was at the head of Lake George with a force of more than 
six thousand regulars and more than nine thousand pro- 
vincials, the largest army of white men that had ever been 
assembled in North America. The second in command 
and the real leader was Brigadier George Augustus Howe, 
a young nobleman then in his thirty-fourth year. Though 
a strict disciplinarian, Howe had won the hearts of his 
soldiers. “It is not extravagent to supose, ” writes one 
who made the campaign, “‘that every soldier in 1 the any 
had a personal at- 2 ara 
tachment to him. 
he frequently came 
among the Carpen- 
ters, and his maner 
was so easy and 
fermilier, that you 
lost all that con- 
straint or difidence 
we feele when we B= 8 
are adressed by our Portrait of Lord Howe when a Child 
superiors, whose maners are forbiding.” Howe had 
studied the art of forest warfare with Rogers and had 
introduced many reforms to fit the regulars for the work 
before them. He was, said Wolfe, “the noblest Eng- 
lishman that has appeared in my time, and the best 
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soldier in the British army; Pitt described him as “a 
character of ancient times, a complete model of military 
virtue.” 

By the evening of the fourth of July, more than a 
thousand boats had been collected and the baggage, 
artillery, stores,and ammunition had been placed on board. 
On the early morning of the fifth, the flotilla with the 
army and its train pushed out upon the waters. Rarely 
is it given for mortal eyes to behold such a sight. It was 
a brilliant and cloudless summer morning, the sun had just 
risen over the forest-clad mountain-tops, and the silver 
sheen of the lake was not marred by a single ripple. Even 
the prosaic Rogers who, with his hardy rangers and the 
light infantry under Gage and Bradstreet’s boatmen, led 
the van was moved by the beauty of the picture and spoke 
of it in his Yournal. The main army advanced in three 
columns, the regulars, clad in scarlet and white and gold, 
in the middle; the provincials in their uniforms of blue 
and red on the wings. Among the famous regiments 
there were the Forty-second Highlanders (the “ Black 
Watch”), more than a thousand commanded by Major 
Duncan Campbell of Inverawe. Each corps had its 
banners and music, and the measured splash of ten thou- 
sand oars was broken by the tones of trumpet, bugle, bag- 
pipe, and drum, caught up by the woodland and repeated 
in the echoes of the narrow lake. Behind the main body 
came bateaux and heavy flatboats with the baggage and 
artillery, while a body of regulars and provincials brought 
up the rear. 

By ten o'clock, they began to pass through the Narrows 
and, at five in the afternoon, they reached Sabbath Day 
Point, twenty-five miles down the lake, where, both in 
the water and on the shore, they saw the skeletons of 
some of those who were surprised with Colonel Parker 
the year before. Here the troops rested until about 
eleven o’clock. At daybreak of the sixth, they passed the 
bare face of Rogers Rock where a partisan officer named 
Langy and a party of three hundred French were watching 
their movements; a little later they reached the north end 
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of the lake. Here a few of the enemy were seen but they 
were quickly driven off, after a the English troops 
were landed and re 

an intrenchment 
was built to pro- 
tect the rafts and 
bateaux. As the 
bridge over the 
river had been 
destroyed, Aber- 
cromby’s army [* 
soon set out 
through the] 
dense and tan- 
gled woods to | 
the west of the 
outlet of the lake 
instead of taking 
the shorter route 
along the carry- 
ing-place on the Map iicseratieg the English Advance against aSpacisioax 
east side of the rapids. Rogers and two provincial regi- 
ments under Fitch and Lyman led the way and the main 
army in four columns followed. 

Meanwhile, the French reconnoitering party under 
Langy, abandoned by its Indian guides who had been 
frightened by the bigness of the English army, had been 
endeavoring to rejoin Montcalm but had become con- 
fused in the forest... Late in the afternoon, they inadvert- 
ently got between the advance-guard and the main army 
of the English. Suddenly a party of two hundred rang- 
ers accompanied by Lord Howe and Israel Putnam 
came in touch with the French. “Qui vive!” cried M. 
de Langy. “Francais!” was the answer; but the French 
were not deceived and at once opened fire. The rangers 
replied and a hot skirmish followed. At first, the French 
thought that they were engaged with a scouting party 
and, deploying in Indian fashion, pressed the attack vig- 
orously. The English, on their part, believed that they 
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1 7 5 8 were in the presence of Montcalm’s whole army. But 
the rangers behaved with great steadiness, the regulars 
quickly came to their senses, and such a heavy fire was 

opened upon the French that they soon 

saw that they had been mistaken. 

Before they could escape, Rogers and 

fs the two regiments in front turned back; 

July 6 ater: of the French force only about fifty 

S ; escaped. The English had not lost 

" many, but among the fallen was Lord 
~.., Howe, shot through the breast. “The 
| death of one man was the ruin of fifteen 

’ thousand.” The army was kept under 

| arms during the night and, in the morn- 

ing, was withdrawn to the intrenched 

‘4 landing-place. 

it ee ee re aes . This withdrawal in all probability 

in Westminster Abbey saved the enemy. At Ticonderoga, 

Montcalm at Called Carillon by the French, Montcalm had scarcely 

Tionderog, Grote than dirce thonsaid aes iad had been considering 
the advisability of withdrawing to Crown Point. Having 
decided to defend his position, the next question was 
where should he fight the battle? Ticonderoga was on 
a point of land protected on three sides by water, but 
the fort was too small to hold the army, was poorly 
constructed, and was dominated by the heights of Rattle- 
snake Mountain, now called Mount Defiance. The 
French held both sides of the river at the falls, but 
Montcalm with most of his force was on the east side 
near the sawmill. Some days before, he had caused his 
engineers to trace the lines for an intrenchment upon 
the plateau in the rear of the fort, but little or no 
work was done there until the sixth, the day on which 
Lord Howe was killed, when one battalion was set 
to work. In the afternoon, Montcalm destroyed the 
bridge at the falls, retired to the peninsula, and camped 
in the rear of the unfinished breastwork. If Aber- 
cromby had pushed forward instead of falling back, he 
would have struck the French before their fortification 
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was completed and would probably have won an easy 
victory. 

Early the next morning, the whole French army set to 
work with great energy. Trees were cut down, branches 
were lopped off, and trunks were piled one upon another 
six or eight feet high. Notches were cut in the logs for 
loopholes and, here and there, sandbags and sods were 
piled on top with 
openings for the 
same purpose. The 
line was traced with 
entrant and reéntrant 
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Map of the French Works at Ticonderoga 


angles so that an assaulting party would be subject to a 
cross-fire; at each end it was turned backward, following 
the crest of the plateau and forming a semicircle. For 
the distance of a musket-shot, the trees were cut down; 
immediately in front of the breastwork, large trees were laid 
with their tangled and sharpened branches facing outward. 

By evening, the fortification was practically com- 
pleted and the French, exhausted by their labors, 
enjoyed a well-earned rest in their camp behind it. At 
twilight, Captain Pouchot arrived with a reinforcement 
of three hundred regulars and, about three o’clock in the 
morning, Lévis, a host in himself, arrived with a hundred 
more. “They had shown the greatest diligence,” says 
Montcalm, “advancing day and night, in spite of contrary 
winds, in order to join their comrades, who they knew 
were about to be attacked.” 
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In the early dawn of the eighth, Montcalm’s little 
army formed in order of battle behind the rampart. The 
battalions of La Sarre and Languedoc were stationed 
upon the left, and those of Guyenne, Béarn, and la Reine 
on the right, with the first battalion of Berry and that 
of Royal Roussillon between. The defense of the flanks 
was intrusted to the volunteers and the Canadians. 
Behind each battalion, as a reserve, were a picket and a 
company of grenadiers. The second battalion of Berry, 
with the exception of its grenadiers, held the fort. 
Montcalm stationed himself in the center, with Bour- 
lamaque in command on the left and Levis on the right. 
The total French force amounted to about thirty-six 
hundred men. The rehearsal being over, the troops 
again fell to work strengthening their defenses. 

Montcalm’s hope was that the English would attempt 
to carry his position by assault; they might, however, 
bring up their artillery and batter down the breastwork ; 
they might execute a flanking movement; or a part 
might threaten the breastwork while the remainder occu- 
pied the road to Crown Point and cut off the French 
retreat. Had Abercromby done any one of these things, 
_ Montcalm’s position would have become untenable and 
retreat or surrender would have been his only alternative. 
The supplies at Ticonderoga were sufficient for eight days 
only and Montcalm’s chief dread was that his line of 
communication would be severed. 

After Abercromby’s army had fallen back to the land- 
ing at the foot of the lake, Bradstreet and his boatmen 
rebuilt the bridges that the French had destroyed. The 
general abandoned his plan of working his way around 
the rapids by skirting the western bank of the river, 
crossed over to the other side, and followed the ordinary 
portage that ran across the loop formed by the bend of 
the outlet of the lake to the sawmill at the foot of the 
lower rapids. Here, near the southwest corner of the 
triangular peninsula on the apex of which stood Fort 
Ticonderoga, Abercromby made his headquarters; that 
night his army occupied the camp that the French forces 
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1 7 5 8 had abandoned the night before. Meanwhile, the French, 


Abercromby 


busy as beavers, were building their breastworks. 
In the morning of the eighth, Sir William Johnson and 


Pushes Things sqme Indians arrived. About the middle of the forenoon, 
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they opened a harmless fire from the slopes of Rattlesnake 
Mountain, across the river from the French fort. “ After 
amusing themselves in this manner for a time, [they] 
remained for the rest of the day, safe spectators of the 
fight.” In the meantime, Clerk, the engineer-in-chief, 
a young man of little experience, was sent to reconnoiter 
the French works; he reported that they could be carried 
by assault. Abercromby had heard that heavy reinforce- 
ments were on their way to join Montcalm. Anxious to 
strike a decisive blow before their arrival, he pushed his 
army forward as soon as possible and without artillery; 
for as much as this, Montcalm had hardly dared to hope. 
At the head marched the rangers, followed by the light 
infantry and Bradstreet’s boatmen, then came more pro- 
vincials and the main body of regulars. About noon, 
the English light troops drove in the French pickets. 

When it became evident that the English were advanc- 
ing in force, a cannon was fired within the works and the 
French troops threw down their tools and took their 
places in triple line behind the breastwork over which 
floated the flags of the several battalions. With these 
flags was a banner, the gift of Canadian women who had 
embroidered it with their own hands. It was made of 
rich material; in its center, upon a field of azure strewn 
with lilies, was an image of the Holy Virgin. While the 
troops were adjusting their guns in the loopholes, Mont- 
calm ran along his part of the line and instructed the 
officers to see to it that the men did not fire except when 
they saw an enemy; Levis and Bourlamaque did the 
same on the right and on the left. 

The outer side of the clearing was quickly alive with a 
swarm of provincials while behind them appeared the 
three main columns of British regulars and a fourth 
column composed of grenadiers and the picturesque 
“Black Watch” Highlanders. Passing between the pro- 
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vincial regiments, the regulars pushed forward to the 
assault. Abercromby’s orders were to take the breast- 
work with the bayonet. As best they might, the troops 
made their way through the tangle of fallen trees. The 
French waited until their foes were within easy range and 
then poured in a deadly volley. With ranks broken by 
the storm of bullets and by the obstacles in their path, 
the British doggedly pushed on to the bristling chevaux- 
de-frise through which, under a deadly cross-fire, they 
vainly endeavored to force their way. For an hour, the 
fight went on and then the English sullenly retired to the 
shelter of the woods leaving hundreds of their dead and 
wounded in front of the rampart. 

Abercromby, who was still at the mill near the falls, 
sent word to renew the attack. Again amd again, the 
troops made their difficult way through the labyrinth 
of fallen trees only to be shot down by their well-pro- 
tected foe. What loss the French suffered was mainly 
inflicted by provincial sharpshooters who hid themselves 
behind stumps and trunks of trees and thence fired at 
the loopholes or at incautious heads showing above the 
rampart. 

An attempt to turn the French left by sending twenty 
bateau-loads of troops down the outlet of Lake George 
was repulsed by a force of volunteers and by the cannon 
of the fort. Late in the afternoon, an assault upon the 
extreme right gave promise of success but, like the others, 
it was finally repulsed. Throughout the day and here in 
particular, the Highlanders, always bravest among the 
brave, displayed as great heroism for the house of Han- 
over as ever they had shown on their native heaths for the 
exiled Stuarts; their commander, Major Duncan Camp- 
bell who believed that the night before he had seen the 
grisly phantom of Inverawe, fell mortally wounded. At 
six o'clock, a final assault, as fruitless as those that had 
gone before, was attempted and then the baffled army, 
having suffered a loss in killed, wounded, and captured 
of nineteen hundred and forty-four officers and. men, 
retired from the field. 
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Throughout the day, Montcalm, Lévis, and Bour- 
lamaque had been everywhere, displaying the utmost 
coolness and address. Thrilled by the courage of their 
leaders, the French troops fought heroically to cries 
of “Vive le roy et notre géneéral.”” Bourlamaque was 
severely wounded and Lévis’s hat was twice pierced by 
bullets. When the battle was over, Montcalm and 
Lévis, a great load lifted off their minds, made a tour of 
the intrenchments, congratulating the soldiers and order- 
ing that they be refreshed with brandy, wine, and food. 
There yet remained the danger that the English, still 
more than three times as numerous as the French, would 
renew the attack. Montcalm knew that Abercromby had 
cannons and that he had not used them. Would not the 
carriage guns be brought up from the landing in the 
night? Would not tomorrow bring still more serious 
work and possible defeat? We need not doubt that 
Montcalm rejoiced when a morning reconnaissance 
showed that Abercromby and his thirteen thousand had 
reémbarked in hasty flight. 

On the ninth, Montcalm dispatched an aide to carry 
the glorious news to Canada and, on the twelfth, the 
whole army ranged in battle array was drawn up on the 
plateau. There, amid the chanting of hymns of victory, 
the flourish of trumpets and the beating of drums, they 
planted a great cross upon which was placed the following 
Latin inscription, composed by Montcalm, with a French 


translation underneath: 
Quid dux? quid miles? quid strata ingentia ligna ? 
En signum! en victor! Deus hic, Deus ipse triumphat ! 


Parkman has translated the couplet thus: 


Soldier and chief and rampart’s strength are nought ; 
Behold the conquering Cross! ’Tis God the triumph wrought. 


From the fulness of his heart, Montcalm wrote to his 
mother: ‘ Never was a general in a more critical position 
than I was. God has delivered me, His be the praise! 
He gives me health, though I am worn out with labor, 
fatigue, and miserable dissensions that have determined 
me to ask for my recall. Heaven grant that I may 
get iti" 
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Thus did Montcalm piously celebrate his victory, the 1 7 5 8 

greatest and almost the last triumph of French arms in The Flag of 
North America. Time has not spared the monument; ©" 
the fort itself is now aruin; “but,” says the Abbé Casgrain 
in his story of “Montcalm et Lévis,”’ “the name of 
Carillon has forever remained inscribed in our military 
annals. The shot-torn flag hoisted by the Canadian 
militia on that memorable day was brought home and 
suspended under the vaults of the church of the Récollets 
in Quebec. Saved almost by a miracle when the church 
was burned in 1796, it has been tenderly preserved since 
that time as a relic of another age. On days of public 
ceremony, when the Canadians wish to recall the exploits 
of their fathers, they bear in triumph the flag of Carillon.” 
The banner is now in the Quebec seminary. Although 
I am informed that “the so-called Carillon flag is not at 
all authentic and there are many doubts as to whether it 
is a battle-flag at all,” and that “the flag is not shot-torn,” 
the abbé’s story is so touching that I have not the heart 
to “leave it out.” 

While the French were thus rejoicing, Abercromby Mr. 
was adding poltroonery to rashness and defeat. On the N*»ycromby 
night of the battle, he sent orders to the commander at 
' Fort William Henry to send the sick and wounded and 
the heavy artillery to New York without delay and fol- 
lowed the order in such a hurry to escape that he left 
behind many of his wounded and large quantities of pro- 
visions and baggage. He magnified the forces that he had 
not seen and probably rejoiced when he found that he was 
not pursued. Retiring to his former camp at the head of 
Lake George, a safe distance from Montcalm and Ticonde- 
roga, he gave up all thought of another offensive move- 
ment and proceeded to intrench himself. Henceforth, the 
disgusted provincials called him “Mrs. Nabbycromby.” 

During the remainder of the year, military operations The Trial 
in the Lake George region were confined to petty raids °Y P"* 
and resultant forest conflicts in one of which an English 
party led by Robert Rogers ran into a trap that the 
French and Indians under the celebrated Marin had set 
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1 7 § 8 in the Wood Creek region and near the ruins of old 


August 8 


Bradstreet 
at Oswego 


Fort Anne. The English numbered about seven hun- 
dred and included rangers, a body of Corinecticut men 


under Major Israel Putnam, and a few British regulars 


under Captain Dalzell, the brave officer who was after- 
wards killed by Ponkac s warriors as will be told 
: in a later chapter. 
The fight that fol- 
lowed continued 
for about two 
hours and then the 


An Old Powder-horn, made at Lake George in 1758 French and their 


allies retreated, carrying with them a few prisoners among 
whom was the Connecticut major. That night, the Indians 
tied Putnam to a tree and lighted a fire to burn him. 
From his threatened fate he was rescued, first by a rain- 
storm that put out the fire and again by Marin who 
came up just in time. Suffering from his burns, he was 
laid upon his back; his wrists and ankles were tied to 
young trees; across him were laid limbs and tender sap- 


lings upon the ends of which some of his captors slept 


that any movement he might make would arouse them. 
Terrible as was his torture, Putnam survived, was taken 
to Ticonderoga, and chenge to Montreal. At the next 
exchange of prisoners, he was given up to the English. 


While Loudoun was in command, Lieutenant-colonel 
Bradstreet had proposed the capture of Fort Frontenac 


«pe Eb LL 


Autograph of John Bradstreet 
on Lake Ontario and had received the approval of his 
lordship. Then Abercromby took command and refused 
his consent. After the ignominious failure of the attempt 
on Ticonderoga, Bradstreet again brought his plan for- 
ward. Under pressure from a council of war, “Mrs. 
Nabbycromby” gave consent and supplied a force of 
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about three thousand, mostly provincials. Without loss 
of time, Bradstreet advanced by the Mohawk-Onondaga 
route and,in spite of the effect of the defeat at Ticon- 
deroga, succeeded in persuading a party of about forty 
Oneidas under a chief named Red Head to accompany 
him. He reached the desolate site of Oswego on 
the twenty-first of August. On the following day, he 
embarked his expedition in bateaux and whaleboats and, 
three days later, landed near Fort Frontenac, the naval 
arsenal of the French on Lake Ontario and the main 
depot for supplies for the French posts of the upper 
country. 

The French fortress was in bad repair and contained 
only about one hundred and ten men, partly laborers. 
M. de Noyan, the commandant, held out until English 
cannon had begun to 
knock his fortifications 
about his ears and then 
surrendered. In the fort 
the English found great 
quantities of provisions, > 
stores, and goods for the é 4 
northwestern Indians, © 
and seventy-six cannons — 
and mortars, some of 
which had been taken 
from Braddock, and 
others at Oswego. The 
best pieces of the captured artillery were reserved; the 
trunnions of the others were knocked off. The English 
also captured nine vessels, two of which were armed — 
the whole French naval force on Lake Ontario. Not 
an English life had been lost in the affair. Red Head 
and his warriors wished to scalp the French, but Brad- 
street would not comply with their requests “to do as 
the French did,—turn his back and shut his eyes.” 
He consoled the Indians for their forced abstinence by 
giving them a large share of the booty. De Noyan and 


his men were allowed to go to Montreal on condition 
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Schuyler then a prisoner on parole, should be delivered 
to Abercromby. The fort, seven of the vessels, and all 
the stores that could not be carried away, were then 
destroyed, and Bradstreet and his men made their way 
back to Oswego where the spoil was unloaded and the 
two remaining vessels were destroyed. 

This victory, which had been so cheaply won, was a 
serious blow to the French. Their control over Lake 
Ontario was destroyed, their communication with the West 
was interrupted; Fort Duquesne was deprived of supplies 
without which it could not be held against the attack that 
threatened it, and the Indians got a new and needed 
impression as to English valor. Hundreds of the bar- 
barians who hitherto had fought for the French became 
neutral, while others who had wavered now took up the 
hatchet for the English. 

From Oswego, Bradstreet led his victorious army — 
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Plan of Fort Stanwix, 1758 


the only victorious English army in those parts—back 


to Albany, leaving, however, a thousand men at the 
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unfinished Fort Stanwix at the great portage. In Octo- 
ber, Sir Jeffrey Amherst, lately from Louisburg, marched 
some of his victorious regiments overland from Boston to 
Albany, Early in November, came dispatches appointing 
Amherst commander-in- chief of the English forces in 
America. 
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Commander 
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RIGADIER-GENERAL John Forbes, whom Pitt 
had chosen to lead the expedition against the fort- 
ress that Braddock had failed to capture three years 

before, was a Scotchman about forty-eight years of age. 
He had studied medicine, changed his mind, entered the 
army, and seen service in the German war and in Lord 
Loudoun’s ill-starred expedition against Louisburg in 

1757. As was the case with Wolfe, his 


V LLLEA health was poor, but he possessed a will 
POT EE 


The Troops 


——— that carried him through all difficulties. 

Autograph of John | iberal in his views and simple in his 

eit deportment, he appears to have had none 

of the superciliousness that had rendered many of the 

British officers odious to Americans. Altogether, he was 

well fitted both for the military and diplomatic duties of 
his new command. 

His army was to consist of a battalion of Royal 
Americans, a regiment that was composed largely of 
Pennsylvania Germans and officered by men brought 
from Europe for that purpose, about twelve hundred and 
sixty Highlanders from Montgomery’s regiment, the 
sixty-second, and provincials from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina. But, when Forbes 
reached Philadelphia in April, few of the provincials had 
been enlisted, the Highlanders had not arrived from 
South Carolina, and the stores and ammunition had not 
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havoc the scalping parties of the enemy on the western 
border, and the country west of the Blue Ridge had been 
made uninhabitable for the English; yet these interested 
colonies were provokingly slow and inefficient. In Penn- 
sylvania, the old dispute concerning the taxing of pro- 


Pennsylvania Ten-Shilling Bill, 1758 
prietary estates was again raging, but the colony finally 
provided twenty-five hundred men. Maryland, with a 
- population of nearly a hundred thousand, contributed 
only about two hundred and seventy; while Virginia, 
the most populous of all the colonies, raised not much 
more than fourteen hundred. 

By the end of June, most of the army had been 
assembled. The total number of men furnished by the 
_ colonies was slightly more than four thousand, besides 
_ wagoners and laborers. Some of the troops came with 
_ damaged firelocks bound with string, others with no 
weapons but walking-sticks, while many of them had 
never fired a gun. Forbes declared that their officers, 
except a few in the higher ranks, were “an extream bad 
Collection of broken Innkeepers, Horsejockeys, and 
_ Indian traders.” There is corroborative evidence of the 
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1 7 5 8 fidelity of the picture. Apparently the tidewater aristoc- 
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racy of Maryland and Virginia preferred the comforts and 
the safety of their plantations to the strenuous life and 
were content to leave the fighting for the common people. 
As an exception to the general rule, Washington, writing 
from Fort Loudoun, asked General John Stanwix, the late 
commander of the Southern district, to mention him in 
favorable terms to General Forbes, “not as a person who 
would depend upon him for further recommendation to 
military preferment, for I have long conquered all such 
inclinations (and serve this campaign merely for the 
purpose of affording my best endeavors to bring matters 
to a conclusion), but as a person, who would gladly be 
distinguished in some measure from the common run of 
provincial officers, as I understand there will be a motley 
herd of us.” 

Soon after his arrival in Virginia, General Braddock 
had urged Governor Morris of Pennsylvania to have a 
road opened westward through the Quaker province, then 
the “granary of America.” Morris immediately replied 
that “there is no Waggon Road from Carlisle West 
through the Mountains but only a Horse Path by which 
the Indian Traders used to carry their Goods and Skins 
to and from the Ohio while that Trade remained open.” 
The Pennsylvania assembly seems to have been in an 
unusually amiable mood for, about the middle of March, 
Morris was authorized to open a road “through Carlisle 
and Shippensburg to the Yoijogain, and to the camp at 
Will Creek.” Morris immediately appointed James 
Burd, John Armstrong, William Buchanan, and others 
to find a road to the three forks of the Youghiogheny — 
then known as “Turkey Foot” and now known as 
Confluence, Pennsylvania. When the old Indian trading 
path had been made a white man’s road to four or five 
miles beyond Raystown, the tardy news of Braddock’s 
defeat sent the woodchoppers to their homes. Mean- 
time, Burd had been at work on the road that led toward 
the Turkey Foot. On the seventeenth of July, still in 
ignorance of Braddock’s defeat, he wrote to Governor 
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reached Raystown where “Virginians in hunting shirts, 
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Morris from the “Top of the Alleghanies.”” On the 1 7 5 8 
night of that day, news of the disaster near Fort Duquesne 

was received from Fort Cumberland and the party 

retreated thither. On the twenty-fifth, Burd reported 

from Shippensburg to Governor Morris and added: “St 

Clair told Me that I had done my Duty.” 

In April, 1758, Henry Bouquet, the lieutenant-colonel Bouquet 

of the Royal Americans, arrived at New York. A Swiss 

by birth, he had been trained in the profession of arms 

from youth and possessed personal accomplishments that 

gave an additional charm to his bravery and 
energy. A month later, he was at Lan- 
caster where he received orders from 


and twenty wagons to carry pro- 
visions to Raystown, now Bed- 
ford, the chosen base of supplies 
and place of rendezvous. Bou- 

uet was directed to select a site 
br a fort there and, “by all 
means have the road reconnoi- 
tred from Raystown to the Yoha- 
geny”—the Burd road that had Vee 
been begun at Braddock’s request 
in 1755. From Carlisle, Bouquet 
wrote to Forbes: “I shall order 
Washington’s regiment to Fort Cumber- 
land and as soon as we take post at Reas 
mewn 300 of them—must cut the Road Heny Bouquet 


- along the Path from Fort Cumberland to Reas Town May 25 


and join us.” It is probable that, at this time, Forbes 
intended to advance from Raystown to Fort Cumberland 
and thence by the old Braddock road to the forks of 
the Ohio. 


At the end of June, Bouquet and the advance-guard Forbes’s 
Painful 
Highlanders in kilt and plaid, and Royal Americans in ie i 
regulation scarlet, labored at throwing up intrenchments 


and palisades, while around stood the silent mountains in 
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1 7 5 8 their mantles of green.” Washington was at Fort Cum- 
berland with a part of his regiment, and Forbes was still 
at Philadelphia trying to bring order out of chaos; “If I 
did not see to everything myself, we should never get 
out of this town,” he wrote. To his troubles about 
horses, wagons, provisions, the quarrels of the assembly 
with the proprietaries, and the incompetency of a quarter- 
master-general of whom he said: “‘ He is a very odd man 
and I am sorry it has been my fate to have any concern 
with him,” was added a painful and dangerous malady 
that would have sent a less plucky man to bed. Soon 
after this, Forbes began his necessarily painful journey 
westward. By the middle of the month, he was at Car- 
lisle where he was held by “‘a most violent and torment- 
ing distemper” until the eleventh of August. Thence 
he was borne ina hurdle swung between two horses as far 
as Shippensburg where he lay almost helpless until Sep- 
tember. 

Aut Viam The urgent question that now arose was what route 

peed 4 should the army take? Should it march to Fort Cum- 
berland and thence advance by the old Braddock road or 
should it take the more direct course and cut a new road 
toward Fort Duquesne? The old road lay closely par- 
‘allel to the interests of Virginia which wanted to control 
the main route to the rich lands of the Ohio; on the 
other hand there were active interested partisans of a new 
Pennsylvania route; hence a bitter factional fight. In 
favor of the new route were the facts that it would be 
shorter, that it would not cross any large rivers, and that 
by it the army could be provisioned with much greater 
ease. On the tenth of July, Forbes wrote to Pitt: “I 
am in hopes of finding a better way over the Alleganey 
Mountain, than that from Fort Cumberland which Gen- 
eral Braddock took. If so I shall shorten both my 
March, and my labour of cutting the road about 40 
miles, which is a great consideration.” On the following 
day, he sent word to Bouquet “that the Road over the 
Allegany may be reconnoitred.” 

On the twenty-first of July, Bouquet wrote to Forbes: 
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“As regards your Route the Virginia party continues in 1 7 5 8 
full force, and although the secret motive of their policy a ee Route 
seems to me not above suspicion of partiality, it mever- ©?" 
theless appears to me an additional reason for acting with 

double caution in a matter of this consequence, so as to 

have ample answers for all their clamors, if any accident 

happens, which they would not fail to attribute to the 

choice of a fresh route.” In the same letter, he reported 

that “on the day after tomorrow Major Armstrong will 

set out with a party of 100 volunteers to mark out the 

road, and will send me a man every day (or every two 

days) to inform me of his progress & observations.” 
Armstrong reported that the direct road by way of 

Laurel Hill was practicable, and Sir John Saint Clair, the 
quartermaster-general who had so greatly troubled Forbes 

with his quibbling vacillation that the latter suspected his 

“heart as well as the head,” was sent forward to investi- 

gate. On the thirty-first of July, Forbes wrote a deci- 

sive letter and, on the following day, men were at work 

cutting a new road westward from Raystown. 

Before General Forbes had decided upon the route Washington's 
that he would take, Washington wrote to Bouquet seek- Psy 
ing his interest with the general “to get my regiment and July 21 
myself included in the number” of light troops that were 
soon to be sent forward; on the thirtieth, the two met. 

On the second of August, Washington wrote again to 
Bouquet—a long letter in favor of following the old road 
—and in a letter to Major Francis Halket, then in 
Forbes’s camp at Carlisle, even went so far as to predict, 
with the positiveness of youth, that, if the new road August 2 
recommended by Bouquet was approved by the general, 
“all is lost, —all is lost indeed! Our enterprise will be 
ruined, and we shall be stopped at the Laurel Hill this 
winter; but not to gather /aure/s, except of the kind that 
covers the mountain.” Although a few days later, he august 6 
wrote to Bouquet that “the General’s orders—or the 
order of any Superior Officer will, when once given, be a 
law to me,” his later correspondence shows that he was 
still irritated by the choice of route. A contemporary 
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letter states that “the Virginians are much chagrined at the 
opening of the road through this government [ Pennsyl- 
vania], and Colonel Washington has been a good deal 
sanguine and obstinate upon the occasion.” Even Gen- 
eral Forbes was offended by the persistence shown and 
advised Bouquet to consult with the young Virginia col- 
onel “though perhaps not follow his advice, as his behav- 
iour about the roads was no ways like a soldier.” 

As Washington had predicted, the advance was 
extremely slow, but this was in part due to the plan of 
campaign itself. Forbes, who had learned from Brad- 
dock’s errors, had decided to push on by easy stages, 
establishing fortified magazines as he went instead of 
attempting a continuous march hampered by a long and 
cumbrous baggage train. He would put off the deci- 
sive movement until late in the fall, for he wanted time in 
which to detach the Indian allies of the French, and he 
believed that later in the season lack of provisions would 
force the French to diminish their garrison at Duquesne. 
He knew that a Moravian missionary was then among 
the Ohio Indians trying to lead them away from their 
alliance with the French and that red men were already 
gathering at Easton for the making of a treaty with the 
English. On the second of September, he wrote to Bou- 
quet hinting at these things and manifesting a willingness 
for delay in almost anything excepting the building of the 
road. When within easy striking distance of the fort, he 
would advance quickly and make sharp work. More- 
over, he admitted what Braddock could not see, that “in 
this country, we must learn the art of war from enemy 
Indians, or anybody else who has seen it carried on here.” 

From Bouquet’s camp at Raystown, Sir John Saint 
Clair advanced with troops to build the road over the 
Alleghenies and sent back a requisition for “ pickaxes, 
crows, and shovels; likewise more whiskey. Send me 
the newspapers, and tell my black to send me a candle- 
stick, and half a loaf of sugar.” The route led over 
rugged mountains covered with heavy forest and thick 
underbrush, and the soldiers found it heavy work, “hew- 
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ing, digging, blasting, laying fascines and gabions to sup- 
port the track along the sides of steep declivities, or 
worming their Ky 
way like moles || #\ 
through the 
pungie of 
swamp and for- 
est.” Forbes, 
in writing to 
Pitt later, des- 
Eribed: the 
country as an 
“immense 
uninhabited 
Wilderness, 
overgrown 
everywhere Forbes’s Route, 1758 

with trees and underbrush, so that no where can anyone 
see twenty yards,” and he began to think that perhaps it 
would have been better had he followed Washington’s 
advice and taken the Braddock route. 

Earnest efforts had been made to secure friendly Chero- 
kees and Catawbas to serve as scouts and skirmishers. 
Many came to the camp where their insolent and greedy 
behavior proved very trying to the English officers. 
“The greatest curse that our Lord can pronounce against 
the worst of sinners,” wrote Saint Clair, “is to give them 
business to do with provincial commissioners and friendly 
Indians.” Bouquet showed considerable tact in dealing 
with them and even adopted one of them as his son, but 
most of them deserted when the supply of presents was 
exhausted. On their homeward way, some of the Chero- 
kees committed outrages that led to reprisals and an 
Indian war, as will be told more fully in a later chapter. 

About the first of September, Bouquet crossed the 
main branch of the Alleghenies and the Laurel Hill 
Ridge and arrived at Ligonier on Loyalhanna Creek, 
about fifty miles from Fort Duquesne. Here Major 
James Grant of the Highlanders urged that he be 
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1 7 5 8 allowed to move forward with a force to reconnoiter the 


A Heady 


Venture 


fort and perhaps to strike a blow that would discourage 
the defenders and encourage the English. The move- 
ment was out of harmony with Forbes’s plan, but Bou- 
quet consented and provided a detachment of more than | 
eight hundred men, Highlanders, Royal Americans, and 
a picked body of provincials under Major Lewis of 
Washington’s regiment. Grant advanced without being 
discovered and, about two o’clock on the morning of the 
fourteenth of September reached a high ridge later known 
as Grant’s Hill; in the valley that lay before him was 
Fort Duquesne. Around the fort were some cultivated 
fields and beyond them the forest. As Grant and his 
men looked down upon the valley in the silence of that 
early September morning, they could not have imagined 
the miracle that man and machinery were to work. The 
wonder had not then been wrought and Grant and his 
eight hundred had no time to dream. 

Grant was an ill-balanced, supercilious sort of man, 
who seems to have gone through life underestimating his 
opponent. On the present occasion, he had made up his 
mind that the enemy’s force was weaker than his own, 
whereas it was probably two or three times as numerous. 
He sent Major Lewis with a considerable force to attack 
the Indians outside the fort and then to retire upon the 
main body which was meanwhile to lie in ambush. But 
Lewis’s men lost their way in the woods and fog, and fell 
into such disorder that they returned just before dawn 
without having accomplished their purpose. Dividing 
his forces with incredible rashness, Grant sent a body of 
Highlanders to burn a warehouse that stood outside the 
fort, sent. Lewis back with two hundred men to help 
Captain Bullitt’s company of Virginians to guard the 
baggage, sent a hundred Pennsylvanians toward the Alle- 
gheny on the right and Captain Mackenzie with some 
Highlanders toward the Monongahela on the left and 
ordered Captain Macdonald with another company of 
Highlanders to reconnoiter and to make a plan of the 
fort. 
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“ About the same time,” says Grant, “I gave directions 1 7 5 8 
to our drums to beat the: Reveille.” The effect was Grant's 
startling. The French and Indians, some of the former — and 
wearing nothing but their shirts, swarmed out like angry 
hornets, killed Macdonald and many of his men, and 
drove the remainder and Mackenzie’s party back to where 
Grant stood with a hundred other Highlanders and a 
company of Marylanders. Here a hard fight ensued, 
but after a time the Highlanders, no match for the 
Indians in the game of forest warfare, broke and fled. 
Grant fell back to the baggage but found there only 
Captain Bullitt and his men; Lewis had advanced to 
Grant’s assistance and the two parties had missed each 
other. Bullitt and his Virginians made a desperate resist- 
ance, but many of them were killed and the rest 
were driven into the Allegheny. Grant himself was 
captured at what is now the corner of Wood street and 
Third avenue, Pittsburg; Lewis and some of his men 
also were taken. Of the English force, five hundred and 
forty made their way back to Loyalhanna. The loss of 
the French and Indians was insignificant. Bouquet 
reported the unpleasant news to Forbes who was still at 
Raystown. With commendable moderation, Forbes 
replied that he had read the letter “with no less surprise 
than concern, as I could not believe that such an attempt 
would have been made without my knowledge and con- 
currence. . . . My friend Grant most certainly lost 
his wits, and by his thirst of fame brought on his own 
perdition and ran great risk of ours.” 

The French, who hitherto had not been aware that the The French 
English were approaching on a new road, followed up @*™" 
their success by sending out parties to harass Bouquet’s 
forces at Loyalhanna. One of these parties captured 
about three hundred cattle and horses, and made several 
prisoners. But affairs at Fort Duquesne were growing 
desperate. For want of the provisions destroyed by 
Bradstreet at Fort Frontenac, Monsieur de Ligneris, the 
commandant, was obliged to send away many of his 
Indians and a large part of his garrison. The militia of 
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Louisiana and the Illinois set out for home in November, 
the Indians of Detroit and the Wabash soon imitated 
their example, and a detachment was sent to Montreal. 
The garrison was thus reduced to about four hundred 
men. In this respect, Forbes’s plan was working out as 
he had anticipated. 

While Forbes was holding back, negotiations with 
some of the Indian allies of the French were in progress. 
Both of the European contestants had taught the red 
men to expect liberal presents, but of late the French 
had not been able to satisfy them—-New France was 
poor, her chief officials were corrupt and greedy, British 
cruisers had been busy and the way that led from Quebec 
to Montreal had been cut at Lake Ontario. The goods 
that French traders had to offer were scant in quantity 
and high in price as compared with the supplies that the 
Indians had received from the English before the war. 
There were rumors of the coming of a red-coat army big 
enough to drive the French out of the Ohio country, 
and the Indians of that region were shrewd enough to 
desire to be on friendly terms with the winning side. 
In the preceding year, the Delawares of the upper Sus- 
quehanna had made peace with the English, and their 
great chief, Teedyuscung, was anxious to send wampum 
belts to the Delawares of the Ohio, inviting them to lay 
down the hatchet. Even the Iroquois used their influ- 
ence to the same end, but the factor most potent in the 
coming pacification was Christian Frederick Post, a heroic 
missionary of the peace-loving Moravian brotherhood. 

The Delawares of the West and the Shawnees lived 
within easy reach of Fort Duquesne; for three years they 
had been devastating the English frontier. Forbes had 
been working to the end that they and other tribes might 
be won from their alliance with the French. On the 
eighteenth of August, he wrote from Shippensburg to 
Bouquet: ‘“ After many intrigues with Quakers, the Pro- 
vincial Commissioners, the Governor, etc., and by the 
downright bullying of Sir William Johnson, I hope I 


have now brought about a general convention of the 
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Indians.” Inthis hope we find a reason why Forbes was 1 7 5 8 
willing to make haste slowly toward Fort Duquesne. At 
his instance, Post was to go on a mission to these hostile 
tribes as the envoy of r 

Chief Teedyuscung, V Ta 
Governor Denny, ae CMA 
the Pennsylvania Autograph of William Denny 

council. No better envoy could have been selected. Post 
had lived among these Indians, was familiar with their 
customs and their language, and had gained their confi- 
dence. The Abbé Casgrain says that “he was a simple 
and righteous man, one of those beautiful souls toward 
whom one feels oneself drawn.” ‘To the Moravian 
brethren all war was wrong; Post was willing to hazard 
his life in the pursuance of his holy aim. 

Post set out from Philadelphia on the fifteenth of July, Post's Mission 
accompanied by some friendly Indians. He arrived at 
Fort Allen on the twentieth and there Teedyuscung, 
fearing that the missionary would be killed, protested 
strongly against his going further. In his journal, Post 
records that he replied that if he “died in the Under- 
taking, it would be as much for the Indians as the Eng- 
lish, and that I hoped my Journey would be of this 
Advantage, that it would be the Means of saving the 
Lives of Many hundreds of the Indians: Therefore I 
was resolved to go forward, taking my Life in my Hand, 
as one ready to part with it for their Good. Immediately 
after | had spoken thus, three rose up and offered to go 
with me the nearest Way.” 

One of the Indians soon turned back, but Post and Post 
the other two persevered on their way through the wild- U»ds™ye 
erness. At one place they saw hanging on a bush three 
hoops that the Indians had used in stretching and drying 
scalps; to one of them still adhered “some long white 
Hair.” In other places they found red-painted posts to 
which the Indians had tied their prisoners when camping 
for the night. Undismayed by these signs, they still kept 
on, passed Fort Venango (to within ten yards of which 
Post ventured one morning while hunting his strayed 
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1 7 5 8 horse) and, on the thirteenth of August, came to the 
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Delaware town of Kushkushkee on Beaver Creek, north- 
west of Fort Duquesne. 

Here they were well received, but at another town on 
the same stream a crowd of warriors surrounded Post and 
with drawn knives threatened his life. Fortunately, 
some Indians with whom he had formerly been acquainted 
took his part and quiet was restored. That afternoon, 
in the presence of a French captain, he read to the Del- 
awares his message. ‘They then insisted that he should 
go with them to Fort Duquesne where, they said, there 
were Indians of eight different nations who would wish 
to hear him. Against this perilous proposal Post in vain 
protested. Finding it expedient to submit, he was con- 
ducted to an Indian camp across the river from the fort. 
When the French heard of his presence, they demanded 
that he be given up to them; when this was refused, they 
offered a reward for his scalp, and his friends advised him 
not to stir from the camp-fire. “Accordingly,” says 
Post, “I stuck as close to the fire as if I had been 
chained there.” On the twenty-sixth, in the presence of 
French officers who wrote down what he said, he again 
delivered his message, inviting the Indians to renew their 
covenant with the English, telling them that an army was 
on the way to drive out the French, and advising them 
to stand neutral. 

From Fort Duquesne, Post went to other towns and, 
after waiting several days, received the answer of the Dela- 
ware tribes which was to the effect that they were willing 
to renew the peace provided the wampum belt was sent 
to them not in the name of Pennsylvania only but in the 
name of all the colonies. Post then wished to return 
home, but the Indians had seen him writing something in 
his notebook and were afraid to let him go. “It 1s a 
troublesome Cross and a heavy Yoke to draw this 
People,” he wrote in his journal; ‘They can punish and 
squeeze a Body’s Heart to the utmost.” On the follow- 
ing day, “there came some together and examined me 
about what I had wrote Yesterday. . . . Itoldthem 
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I writ what was my Duty to do. ‘Brothers, I tell you 
I am not afraid of you, if there were a thousand more.’” 
Two weeks later, he arrived at Fort Augusta. 

Partly as a result of the missionary’s mission, a great 
peace convention met at Easton in October. Delegates 
from several of the provinces and from the Iroquois, the 
Mohegans, the eastern Delawares, and other kindred 
tribes were present. [he conference was continued for 
more than two weeks with [aon SF 
the inevitable formalities, . 
weary repetitions, and long- 
winded speeches. At last, |CGONFERENCES, 
all differences were settled sigs 
and wampum belts were || ~~ 
given to the Indians to heal 
their wounds and to make In OCTOBER, 1758, \| 
firm the new pact of peace. ||win de chiet Srcrems and Warisons of the Mofaskn| 
“ By this belt,” said the gov- || eevinulne se 
ernor of Pennsylvania, hold- 
ig up a large peace belt, |(aeeeeeeet ee 
“we renew all our treaties; | 
we brighten the chain of 
friendship, we put fresh earth 
to the roots of the tree of 
peace, that it may bear up 
against every storm, and live 
gad floutish while the sun (Beware et wees ts een 
Siimes sand the rivers run.” |e ee eee 
In accordance with his re- — Title-page of Minutes of Conferences 
quest that the belt should Seeldiet Ese 
be sent to their friends and allies, all present agreed to 
send a joint message to the Ohio tribes. 

Post, with several white and Indian companions, was 
sent to deliver the belt and the message. This second 
mission proved as dangerous as the first. A small 
escort of soldiers that went with him as far as the Alle- 
gheny River was attacked on its way back by an Indian 
band, some of the very warriors to whom Post was going 
on his mission of peace; only a few of the escort 
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1 7 5 8 escaped. When Post reached the villages of the Dela- 


Mud and 
Misery 


wares, the young men murmured, saying: ‘ Anybody 
can see with half an eye that the English only mean to 
cheat us. Let us knock the messengers in the head.” 
But the old men were of a different mind and, in the 
evening, met Post and cs party in the log- howe where 
' they lodged. Whena French 

« officer from Fort Duquesne 
SECOND lar appeared with a string of 


Tt) HH 


ee wampum and an invitation 

Chriftian Frederick Polio: from Ligneris, the Ona 
mandant, “they kicked it 

Gaeitcaos mae the * [the wampum | from one to 


GOVERNOR or PENSILVANIA’ another as if it was a snake.” 
. At a grand council, the 
French officer being present, 
Post delivered two messages, 
one from the Easton confer- 
ence and one sent by Forbes. 


TO THE 


{NDIANS on Tue OHIO. 


Le “The messages pleased all 

agree ithe hearers excepegitme 
French captain,” says Post’s 

LoNpon: ° journal. “They all said, ‘the 
Printed for J. WILKIE, at the ar 3 Sun; in | French always deceived us. i 

St, Paul's Chureh-Yard, pointing at the French cap- 


M pecLid. 


| tain; who, bowing down his 

head, turned quite pale, and 
could look no one in the face. All the Indians began to 
mock and laugh at him. He could hold it no longer, 
and went out.” The peace overtures were accepted and 
the Delawares, Shawnees, and Mingoes laid down the 
hatchet. 

Despite the favorable progress of these negotiations, 
the chances for the capture of Fort Duquesne appeared 
nothing less than desperate. ‘Autumnal rains, uncom- 
monly heavy and persistent, had ruined the newly-cut 
road. On the mountains the torrents tore it up, and in 
the valleys the wheels of the wagons and cannon churned 
it into soft mud. The horses, overworked and underfed, 
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1 7 § 8 were fast breaking down” and the magazines of provisions 


Washington 
Gets Into 
Line 


at Raystown and Loyalhanna were emptied faster than 
they could be filled. “An impenetrable veil of mist and 
rain hid the mountains and the trees. Dejected Nature 
wept and would not be comforted. Above, below, around, 
all was trickling, oozing, pattering, gushing. In the 
miserable encampments the starved horses stood steamin 
in the rain, and the men crouched, disgusted, under their 
dripping tents, while the drenched picket-guard in the 
neighboring forest paced dolefully through black mire and 
spongy mosses. ‘The rain turned to snow; the descend- 
ing flakes clung to the many-colored foliage, or melted 
from sight in the trench of half-liquid clay that was 
called a road. The wheels of the wagons sank in it to 
the Bee sine to advance or retreat was alike impossible.” 
About the middle of 
September, Forbes was 
carried from Shippens- 
burg to Raystown 
bii,46 Ge ~Where, on the fifteenth, 
te he had a conference 
7 a with the colonels of 
/Jy Viplue ee ., his command then in 
! A pened dee Cas eg woe, phe camp there. On the 
é og ame _ twenty-first, Washing- 
bendy Mariel ond repaid, te has ondecaimincty Qatar» tON marched his men 
© ee riliagigipens from Fort Cumberland 
Meee my a tine cee Bly oe 2) to Raystown. On the 
Fe Aeastenge: wa led f Pehamen odor tye eighth of October, he 
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come ey Loy Hh Whys Soe » the aferrlbern Grwemcer | 
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bane Mee _ submitted to Forbes, at 
a SMuhiy ae Wurerlhor ated tsi W te’ 5 
Peper : ae Yue’ | the request of the lat- 


pal tee ve doing Mer hall le a ter, a plan of a line of 
font he: eS march for forces in a 


| e M Lal Me. 1 j 
k Bea ters s { forest with a diagram 
acs. (yet ft file for throwing the line 
Wake / “| into order of battle. 
1 Unlike Braddock, 
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woodcraft and partisan warfare that Washington could 1 7 5 8 
teach him. AA little later, Washington was sent forward 

in advance of the main army to take command of the 

party employed in opening the road from the Loyalhanna 
westward toward Fort Duquesne. ‘Much as he had 
wrangled with Bouquet as to the propriety of making a 

new road, he was as good as his word and worked heroic- 

ally for its success.” 

From his sick-bed, Forbes wrote, on the fifteenth of Diabolical 
October, to Bouquet: “Your description of the road ©tors 
pierces me to the very soul;” on the twentieth, to Pitt: 
if the pei RR NY UL POR Re Te ‘ 
Weather. ac ee i” 
does not 
favour, I 


shall be ab- ; , Zz Wa pgenes rah flr. 
solutely Ds et aa Af, 


locked up fof, Sis ge es 


Pm -the RT ap pcagere 3 foce fo acs) | ae he 


M ou n- Macsalls Heard bios le pan 
tains;” and top e, 


again to- oP, (fF 
Bouquet: fan fhece. _ October 25 
“These oe 


fourdaysof / 
constant 47 

rain- have ««- 
completely “*~ 
ruined the (yest 77a 

road. The ("ur Ys 
waggons 
would cut it , 
up more in 


than we See. wesc 

could re- Wier’ a Washiieton: On Wy re 

pair ina week. I have written to General Abercromby, 
but have not had one scrape of a pen from him since the 
beginning of September; so it looks as if we were either 
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forgot or left to our fate.” Events had done much to 
justify Washington’s candid statements concerning the 
new route; it seemed as if the “diabolical” condition 
of the road had stamped failure on the expedition. 

Early in November, Forbes was carried from Rays- 
town to Loyalhanna where a council of war determined 
that nothing more should be attempted that season. 
Here was an army of nearly six thousand shut up in the 
mountains, with no certainty of being able to secure 
supplies to keep man and beast alive through the winter 
that was near. A few days later, three prisoners gave 
information of the state of affairs at the French fort and 
Forbes ordered an advance without wagons, tents or 
baggage, and with but a few light pieces of artillery. On 
the eighteenth, twenty-five hundred picked men were 
hurried along the road that Washington had built to 
within about a day’s march of the fort. Behind them 
was the general, carried on his litter. At midnight of the 
twenty-fourth, those who stood guard over the English 
camp among the hills of Turkey Creek near Braddock’s 
fatal field heard a distant explosion. ‘“ Were the French 
welcoming the long-expected reinforcements from Presque 
Isle and Niagara—or had a magazine exploded?” 

On the following day, the march was resumed with 
Forbes in his litter behind the strong advance-guard. As 
the English drew near the fort, they entered an Indian 
gauntlet-path, bordered on either hand by stakes stuck in 
the ground. Each stake bore the ghastly head of one of 
Grant’s Highlanders and was girt about with a blood- 
smeared kilt that had been stripped from a victim of bar- 
baric outrage. Every indignity that savage ingenuity 
could devise had been practised. When the Highlanders 
came in sight of the remains of their countrymen, their 
horror was heightened to madness by the kilted insult, 
for they knew that the Indians, in derision, had long 
before nicknamed them “petticoat warriors.” With 
wrath unbounded and broadswords drawn they swiftly 
rushed by the provincials, swearing vengeance upon the 
authors and abbetors of what they had just seen. This 
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quickened the march of the whole army, but the High- 1 7 5 8 
land rage was impotent. The fort was in flames, and 

French and Redskins were beyond the reach of ven- 

geance. The dragon of Saint George took the place of 

the lilies of France over the gateway to the West. The 

lost ground was never regained by the French. 

Measures were hurriedly taken for holding the position Pittsburg 
that had been won after so many years of effort. Huts 
and cabins were built on the banks of the Monongahela 
at the south end of the present West street and a stock- 
ade was drawn about them. The task of defending the 
temporary fortification was assigned to Lieutenant-colonel 
Hugh Mercer of the Virginians. He was given a force 
of about two hundred and eighty provincials—a garrison 
that was far too small and yet as large as could be fed. 

On the twenty-eighth of November, Washington wrote: 

“This fortunate, and, indeed, unexpected success of our 

arms will be attended with happy effects. The Dela- 

wares are suing for peace, and I doubt not that other 

tribes on the Ohio will follow their example.” With 

feeble hand, the now victorious Forbes wrote to the 

British secretary of state a letter the first words of which 

were e 
“ Pittsbourgh 27 Novem" 1758” 

and it is Pittsburg to this day. 

Meanwhile, the bodies of Grant’s fallen Highlanders At Braddock 
were buried and a party was sent to perform the last sad Piel 
duty for those who had fallen under Braddock. With 
this party went Major Sir Peter Halket of the Forty- 
second, who had made the campaign to ascertain beyond 
all doubt the fate of his father and a brother who had 
been present on that disastrous day. Accompanied by a 
few Indians who had participated in the fight, the party 
made its way through the woods to the scene of the bat- 
tle where they found abundant traces of the tragedy. 
Searching among the leaves that had been left by four 
successive autumns, they found two skeletons that resolved 
all doubts. The skeletons of father and son were buried 
in a single grave, and the bones of about four hundred 
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1 7 5 8 soldiers were interred in a trench dug in the frozen 


The Death 
of Forbes 


At the End 
of the Year 


ground. 

Early in December, Forbes’s troops, “with steps 
quickened by hunger,” began their march eastward. The 
general was so weak that he had to be carried in his litter. 
He lived until he reached Philadelphia, lingered there 
between life and death for several weeks, and died in 
March—as much the hero as if he had fallen on the 
field of battle. “After God,” wrote Bouquet, “the suc- 
cess of this expedition is entirely due to the General, who 
by bringing about the treaty with the Indians at Easton, 
struck the French a stunning blow, wisely delayed our 
advance to wait the effects of that treaty, secured all our 
posts, and left nothing to chance, and resisted the urgent 
solicitations to take Braddock’s road, which would have 
been our destruction.” “If his achievement was not 
brilliant,” says Parkman, “‘its solid value was above price. 
It opened the Great West to English enterprise, took 
from France half her savage allies, and relieved the 
western borders from the scourge of Indian war. From 
southern New York to North Carolina, the frontier 
populations had cause to bless the memory of the stead- 
fast and all-enduring soldier.” Forbes’s road became the 
great military highway and, for a generation, remained 
the most important thoroughfare to the West. It was 
later known as the Pennsylvania road and later still as 
the Chambersburg and Pittsburg turnpike, but the 
memory of the original designation is perpetuated in the 
name Forbes avenue, one of Pittsburg’s principal 
thoroughfares. 

“So ended the campaign of 1758. The centre of the 
French had held its own triumphantly at Ticonderoga; 
but their left had been forced back by the capture of 
Louisbourg, and their right by that of Duquesne, while 
their entire right wing had been well-nigh cut off by the 
destruction of Fort Frontenac. The outlook was dark. 
Their own Indians were turning against them.” Even 
the hitherto sanguine Vaudreuil had become alarmed and 
declared that unless the war was quickly brought to an 
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end or heavy reinforcements were sent out the colony was 1 
lost. Doreil wrote to the minister of war: ‘“ Peace, 
Monseigneur, give us peace! Pardon me, but I cannot 
repeat that word too often.” 
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HE victory of Montcalm at Ticonderoga stirred 
still deeper the malignant jealousy of Vaudreuil ; 
bad was made worse by the fact that the battle 

had been won by troops of the line without much assist- 
ance from Canadian forces or Indian allies. In letters 
sent to France, Vaudreuil did everything in his power to 
belittle the success of his rival, declaring that defeat would 
have been certain had it not been for the interposition of 
Providence and that Montcalm had allowed the enemy 
to escape. After the retreat of Abercromby and when 
Montcalm was out of immediate danger, the governor 
sent Canadian and Indian reinforcements, but he purposely 
made his orders vague and indefinite so that whatever 
turn affairs took he would have an opportunity for cen- 
suring Montcalm. Thus, a few months later, Vaudreuil 
wrote: “It was my activity in sending these reinforce- 
ments to Carillon that forced the English to retreat. 
The Marquis de Montcalm might have made their retreat 
difficult, but it was in vain that I wrote to him; in vain 
that the colony troops, Canadians and Indians, begged 
him to pursue the enemy.” ‘The trick was transparent 
and a warm correspondence followed. There was much 
bitter controversy in private both by the principals and 
by their adherents and occasionally there were open clashes. 

One such scene is described by Montcalm himself in 
a letter to his friend, Bourlamaque. In his own chateau, 
the governor renewed his threadbare complaint that the 
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general after taking Fort William Henry had not cap- 
tured Fort Edward also. Montcalm again enumerated 
the reasons why he had not made the attempt. “In the 
end, with much moderation, I said to him,” writes Mont- 
calm, “that there was no use in repeating chimeras. 

: I concluded by modestly saying that when I 
went to war I did the best I could according to my feeble 

ability; that when one was not content with one’s lieu- 
tenants, one should take the field in person and execute 
one’s own ideas. ‘Tears of wrath came into his eyes and 
he muttered between his teeth that perhaps he would. 
The conversation ended on my part by my saying that I 
should be delighted to serve under him. Madame de 
Vaudreuil then wanted to put in her word. I said: 
‘Madame, saving due respect, I have the honor to tell 
you that women ought not to talk war.’ She wished to 
continue. I said: ‘Madame, saving due respect, permit 
me to say that if Madame de Montcalm were here and 
heard me talking war with the Marquis de Vaudreuil, she 
would keep silence.’ This scene was in the presence of 
eight officers, three of whom belong to the colony troops 
and a pretty story they will make of it.” 

Montcalm, of course, was decidedly uncomfortable. 
“J should like as well as anybody to be a marshal of 
France, but to buy the honor with the life that I am lead- 
ing here would be too much,” he writes. After his vic- 
tory at Ticonderoga, he had asked to be recalled, but 
after the fall of Fort Frontenac, he felt that it was his 
duty to remain and withdrew his request. Just before he 
received news of the evacuation of Fort Duquesne, he 
thus described the situation there: ‘“‘ Mutiny among the 
Canadians who want to come home; the officers busy 
making money and stealing like mandarins. Their com- 
mander sets the example and will come back with three 
or four hundred thousand francs; the pettiest ensign who 
does not gamble will have ten, twelve, or fifteen thou- 
sand. The Indians don’t like Ligneris, who is drunk 
every day. . . . Forgive the confusion of this letter ; 
I have not slept all night with thinking of the robberies 
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1.7 5 8 and mismanagement, and folly. Pauvre Roi, pauvre 
France, cara patria!” ‘Oh, when shall we get out of 


this country!” he asks a little later. ‘I would give, I 
believe, half that I have to go home.” 
Vaudreuil Meanwhile Vaudreuil had renewed his efforts to secure 


Subordinated the recall of Montcalm in favor of Lévis. On the fourth 


of August, he wrote to M. de Massiac, the new minister 
of marine and of the colonies, a long letter in which he 
glorified himself, belittled Montcalm, 
and said: “The king having comme 
the colony to me, I cannot avoid antici- 
pating the unfortunate consequences 
which the Marquis de Montcalm’s 
longer sojourn here might produce. I 
shall retain him with me next spring 
until I receive your orders. It is essen- 
tial that they reach me early; you will 
be so good, my Lord, as to send them 
to me by several of the first ships that 
leave France. The regular troops will 
be highly flattered to remain under the 
command of the Chevalier de Lévis.” 
After weighing Vaudreuil’s words against 
Montcalm’s deeds, the 
home government ordered 
the governor “to defer to 
Montcalm on all questions 
of war or of civil adminis- 
tration bearing upon war.” 
Uniform of a French Soldier, 1755 The long-suffering and 

Realization Somewhat optimistic Canadians had responded to the 
calls of the government with a loyalty that the pecula- 

tions and exactions of Bigot and Cadet could not 

crush and with an alacrity that still kindles admira- 

tion. They had been misled by Vaudreuil’s inde- 

fatigable lying and his chronic exaggeration of every 

success into a belief that they could not be subdued. 

For years, his flattering falsehoods and alluring promises 

of succor that never came had kept up the courage 
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of the people. But the reverses of the last campaign 
could not be concealed, and the poverty and distress of 
the colony could no longer be veiled by putting on an 
air of triumph. When the stimulus of real or fancied 
success was withdrawn, weariness and hunger were recog- 
nized as existing realities and “some incipient sense of 
atrocious misgovernment”’ worked its way into the con- 
sciousness of the community. “What a country!” 
exclaimed Montcalm. “Here all the knaves grow rich 
and the honest men are ruined.” ‘“ We must not flatter 
ourselves with vain hope; Canada is lost if we do not 
have peace this winter,” wrote Doreil, the colonial com- 
missary of war. Even the governor confessed that “the 
people are alarmed and would lose courage if my firmness 
did not rekindle their zeal to serve the King.” 

Upon one question the two rivals were agreed: the 
situation of the colony was so grave that assistance must 
be furnished from France or all was lost. Accordingly, 
they decided to send a special envoy to Paris. Bougain- 
ville was selected, and Doreil who was going to France 
on a private errand was instructed to support the appeals 
of the aide-de-camp. Vaudreuil knew that both Bou- 
gainville and Doreil were Montcalm partisans. In a 
letter introducing Bougainville to the minister of marine, 
he wrote that the envoy was in all respects better fitted 
than any one else to give information concerning the con- 
dition of the colony; ‘‘you can trust entirely in what he 
tells you.” Concerning Doreil, he wrote to the minister 
of war: “I have full confidence in him and he may be 
entirely trusted. Everybody here likes him.” In a 
private letter to the minister of marine, Vaudreuil said 
that, in compliance with the desires of Montcalm “and 
to neglect no means of keeping in harmony with him, I 
have accorded letters of credence to Monsieurs Doreil 
and Bougainville, but I have the honor to inform you, 
Monseigneur, that these gentlemen do not understand 
the colony and its interests well enough to speak with 
authority.” To this he added that both were creatures 
of Montcalm and would endeavor to belittle the serv- 
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ices of the colonial forces in order to exalt those of the 
troops of the line. With such credentials, the two 
envoys sailed on different vessels hoping that one at least 
might escape the English cruisers and reach his destina- 
tion. 

Just before he set out from the unhappy colony, Bou- 
gainville wrote in his journal: “In spite of the exigency of 
an extreme peril, the Great Society, more powerful than 
the governor-general, instead of distributing the muni- 
tions according to the needs of the frontier, caused them 
by preference to be carried to Niagara and Toronto. 
Everybody sees and knows it, the cry is universal. But 
what does it matter to these extortioners who enjoy 
authority? Separated from the throne by fifteen hundred 
leagues, certain of present impunity because they have 
accomplices even in the sanctuary of supreme power, 
they have accustomed the people to everything and 
to be the instrument of their fortunes.” Within ten 
years, he says, the face of the country has been completely 
changed. Before that time all were happy, because they 
led a simple, Arcadian existence and had an abundance of 
the necessaries of life. Then Verres arrived and ruin 
began. Heand his associates waxed in power until they 
absorbed all commerce, consumed the colony, played with 
the lives of men, and proved by far more dangerous 
within than was the enemy without. 

In April, Montcalm wrote to Marshal Belle-Isle: 
“Our government is good for nothing. .. . 3 |i 
people are dispirited. . . . M. Bigot appears to be 
occupied only in amassing a fortune for himself, his adher- 
ents,and sycophants. . . . Everybody appears to be 
in a hurry to make his fortune before the colony is lost. 
The agreements with the contractors are as unknown to 
me as they are to the public... . . Is artilemaaae 
be transported, guns, carriages, or implements made; M. 
Mercier, commandant of artillery, is the contractor under 
other peoples’ names. Everything is done badly and at 
high prices. This officer, who came out twenty years ago 
as a private soldier, will be worth perhaps a million if 
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these things continue.” Inthe meantime, Vaudreuil was 1 7 5 g 
reporting to the home government that Bigot was “full 
of zeal for the service of the king.” 

But Versailles was beginning to realize the corruption Bigot Under 
that was rampant in New France; a day of reckoning P*™ination 
was at hand. Berryer, who had succeeded De Massiac, 
wrote to Bigot: “I have perceived in the account called January 19 
for by me of what has been done for some years back, 
that people are in the habit of consuming without econ- 
omy, without order, and without any precaution for the 
king’s interests. How, for example, is it possible that 
the small-pox among the Indian nations of the upper 
country should have occasioned extraordinary expenses 
to the amount of a million? By whom has this expense 
been incurred? Is it by the commanding officers at the 
posts? Is it by the storekeepers? You do not enter into 
any detail on this point. Every one, then, is at liberty 
to distribute the king’s property and the matter is gotten 
rid of by passing it to the account of waste. I confess 
to you that this manner of administration is very extra- 
ordinary. . . . I perceive that in addition to the 
immense supplies that arrived last year in Canada and 
that ought to have sufficed to furnish all these posts, pur- 
chases of considerable parcels of goods are made at those 
very posts from private persons; I cannot infer from this 
manceuver anything else than that the king’s property is 
considered consumed on its arrival and that it is after- 
wards resold to his Majesty at excessive rates. By this 
operation, the king buys in France and repurchases the 
same effects in the colony. I am no longer astonished 
that immense fortunes are seen in Canada.” Later letters 
were still more menacing and an agent of the government 
was sent out from Bordeaux to make an investigation. 

How some of the thieves were finally punished for their 
misdeeds and forced to disgorge their ill-gotten gains will 
be told in a later chapter. 

The condition of the common people was deplorable. Condition of 
Since the spring of 1758, about three-fourths of the able- ‘* 4>""s 
bodied men of the colony had been kept from their fields 
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either to fight or to assist in the transportation of troops 
and supplies. What grain had been sown had been 
harvested too late; granaries, barns, and stables were 
nearly empty; a large proportion of the horses had been 
killed for food. The price of many articles was eight or 
ten times as high as before the war began, and the country 
was flooded with intendant’s orders and depreciated paper 
money. The habitants, accustomed to seeing what 
little grain they had seized in the name of the king, took 
to hiding it lest they die of hunger. At the end of the 


campaign, they who were not poverty-blessed were forced 


to lodge and feed the troops at the rate of ten sous a 
day—a pitiful compensation “for substance devoured 
and wives and daughters debauched.” 

While the poor were dying of cold and hunger, “la 
Grande Société” continued to be as gay and unscrupulous 
asever. Dinners, balls, gambling, and love-making were 
as much the fashion as in less threatening times. The 
scandalous behavior of those high in official position was 
openly and fearlessly denounced by the bishop of Quebec 
but to little effect. ‘The last sounds of the fétes escap- 
ing from the intendant’s palace were drowned only by the 
noise of cannon.” 

Meanwhile Doreil and Bougainville, escaping the Eng- 
lish cruisers, had crossed the wintry Atlantic and reached 


Versailles. There the young aide-de-camp zealously 


paid court to Madame de Pompadour, interviewed the 
ministers and the king, and submitted memorials that set 
forth the weakness of the colony and its dire need of 
help. The court was prodigal of honors and promo- 
tions. Montcalm was made lieutenant-general; Leévis, 
major-general; Bourlamaque and Senezergues, brigadiers; 
Bougainville, colonel and chevalier of Saint Louis; and 
Vaudreuil was given the grand cross of that order. But 
in the matter of material assistance little was done. Tired 
of Bougainville’s importunities and prejudiced against 
him by Vaudreuil’s secret warning, Berryer, the minister 
of marine, said to him: ‘ Monsieur, when the house is 
on fire, one does not trouble one’s self about the stable.” 
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Three or four hundred recruits, some engineers, a few 1 7 5 9 
artillerymen, workmen, and armorers, with some arms, 
munitions, and scanty supplies for the coming campaign 
constituted all the assistance that the court would render. 

In the spring of 1759, Bougainville again crossed the 

Atlantic with a squadron that bore these supplies and 
reinforcements. ‘A little is precious to those who have 
nothing,” said Montcalm. 

The distrust of the envoys that had been sown by France Not 
Vaudreuil, the absorption of French energies in the con- + er nr 
tinental conflict and in chimerical schemes for the inva- 
sion of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the enormous 
and ever-growing expense that the colony entailed had 
combined to bring about the failure of the mission. The 
truth is that France was not able to render much assist- 
ance; the colony was not abandoned from pure neglect 
and indifference. ‘The British navy, more powerful than 
ever before, swept the seas and guarded the mouth of the 
Saint Lawrence. Marshal de Belle-Isle, the minister of 
war, wrote to Montcalm: “As regards your duty dur- February 19 
ing this campaign, I am very sorry to have to inform 
you that you must not expect to receive any military rein- 
forcements. Besides augmenting the scarcity of provis- 
ions that you have only too much experienced up to the 
present time, it is much to be feared that they would be 
intercepted by the English on the passage; and as the 
king could never send you assistance proportionate to 
the forces that the English are able to oppose against 
you, the efforts made here would have no other effect 
than to excite the ministry of London to much greater 
efforts.” 

In the same letter, the marshal sent directions for the an 
conduct of the campaign. “As it is to be expected that amg 
the entire efforts of the English will be directed against 
Canada and that they will attack you at different points 
at once, it will be necessary that you confine your plan of 
defense to the places that are most essential and most 
closely connected, in order that, being concentrated on a 
smaller extent of country, each part may always be within 
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1 7 5 g reach of support from the others. However trifling the 
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Valor 
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space you can hold, it is of the utmost importance always 
to have a foothold in Canada, for should we once wholly 
lose that country, its recovery would be almost impossi- 
ble. To fulfil this object, the king reckons, Sir, on your 
zeal, courage, and persistency. The king expects that 
you will exercise all the industry of which you are capa- 
ble and that you will communicate these sentiments to 
your chief officers and with them to the troops under 
your orders. M. Berryer writes to the same effect to’M. 
de Vaudreuil and directs him to conduct himself with the 
greatest harmony towards you; you must both feel all its 
necessity and all its importance. I have become respon- 
sible for you to the king. I am well assured that you 
will not dishonor me, and that, for the good of the state, 
the glory of the nation, and your own preservation, you 
will go to the greatest extremities rather than ever submit 
to conditions so disgraceful as those accepted at Louis- 
burg, the memory of which you will efface.” 

In conformity to the information given to the general 
by the minister of war, Vaudreuil received a repetition of 
the order to defer to Montcalm on all questions of war 
with the added restriction that he should not take com- 
mand in person except when all the militia was called out 
and not even then without consulting the general. This 
“detested order” drove Vaudreuil into something like 
revolt against the ministerial command. In a valorous 
declaration, he replied: “Ifthe English attack Quebec, 
I shall always hold myself free to go thither myself with 
most of the troops and all the militia and Indians I can 
assemble. On arriving, I shall give battle to the enemy; 
and I shall do so again and again, till I have forced him 
to retire, or till he has entirely crushed me by excessive 
superiority of numbers. . .. If 1 succeed @emm 
wish, I shall next march to Carillon to arrest him there.” 

Thus, with her prayers unanswered, New France, weak 
and almost disheartened, faced the momentous campaign 
of 1759. Atthe French court, Bougainville had explained 
that Canada had been saved thus far by the dissensions 
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of the English colonies, but that now they were united 
and prepared to put forth their strength. It was believed 
that the English would attack the colony with at least 
fifty thousand troops. The force with which these must 
be opposed was pitiably small. From a census of the 
governments of Montreal, Quebec, and Three Rivers 
it appeared that there were only a few more than thirteen 
thousand able-bodied male Canadians, to which should 
be added thirty-five hundred troops of the line, fifteen 
hundred colonial regulars, a small body of irregulars in 
Acadia, the militia and coureurs-de-bois of the upper lakes, 
and the one or two thousand Indians who still remained 
loyal. Nothing can better show the extremity of the 
situation than Montcalm’s proposed last resort—to 
abandon the valley of the Saint Lawrence, to descend the 
Mississippi with his troops and as many as possible of the 
inhabitants, and to make a last stand for France among 
the swamps of Louisiana. 

Despite the heavy odds, the French did not despair. 
Vaudreuil sent out circular letters calling upon the people 
to rise against the heretics who were coming to destroy 
them. “The good and brave Bishop, Henri de Pont- 
briand, issued a stirring mandement, in which he fear- 
lessly exposed the prevailing corruption, and called on 
the faithful to repent and obey the call to arms.” The 
habitants responded nobly; hardly a man held back. 
Pouchot, with a bare one thousand men, was to hold 
Fort Niagara. De la Corne with twelve hundred was to 
intrench himself at the rapids of the Saint Lawrence and 
prevent an advance from the direction of Fort Ontario. 
Bourlamaque with three battalions was to delay the Eng- 
lish advance by way of Lake Champlain. Montcalm 
himself, with Lévis and the remaining forces, was to 
defend Quebec, the key to all. Remembering the many 
waves of invasion that, in years gone by, had beaten 
vainly upon New France, the French hoped that good 
fortune, or Providence, or English blunders would enable 
them to hold out until the snows of another winter 
brought them respite. 
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17 5 9 Thanks to William Pitt, a new spirit was abroad in the 
Pitt in Power British empire. In the last campaign, British arms had 
won some successes in America, the French had been 
driven from the Guinea coast while, in Germany, the 
king of Prussia had held his own. When parliament 
met late in November, Pagina was ae with enthusi- 
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asm. Pitt was 
omnipotent. 
“Our unanim- 
ity is _ prodi- 
gious,” wrote 
Horace Wal- 
pole. .** Yigu 
would as soon 
hear a ‘No’ 
from an old 
maid as from 
the House of 
Commons.” 
Despite the 
un pre Cee 
dented ex- 
pense, the war 
was to be 
carried on 
more vigor- 
ously than 
ever. Finan- 
cial aid was to 
be sent to 


King Frederick; the British navy was to continue to 
capture more French vessels and to threaten the French 
coast; the colonial possessions of France were to be 
wrested from her and her commercial aspirations crushed. 
Pitt’s Plan for Pitt intended that the heaviest blow should be struck 


the Campaign 
in America 


in America. The operations there were to be along two 


lines, which were eventually to meet in codperation. An 
army of twelve thousand men under Wolfe and a fleet 
consisting of one-fourth of the British navy were to ascend 
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the Saint Lawrence and attack Quebec. A second army 


under Amherst, who was now commander-in-chief in 
place of the incompetent Abercromby, was to advance by 
way of lakes George and Champlain, sending a detach- 
ment to secure Lake Ontario and endeavoring to arrive 
at Quebec in time to assist Wolfe in administering the 
coup-de-grace. Large reinforcements of regulars were 
sent over ocean and every effort was made to secure 
colonial assistance for what it was hoped would be the 
final expedition against New France. 

Montcalm had long foreseen the crisis and was under 

no illusions. In February, before he knew of the failure 
of his appeals for help, he asked: “Who knows [gui 
diable sait| where we shall all be on the first of Novem- 
ber, 1759?” In April, before Bougainville’s return, he 
wrote to his wife: ““Can we hope for another miracle to 
save us? I| trust in God; he fought for us on the eighth 
of July. Come what may, His will be done. 
I await the news from France with impatience and fecad. 
We have had none for eight months and who knows if 
much can reach us at all this year? How dearly I have 
to pay for the privilege of figuring two or three times in 
the gazettes!” But with all his forebodings he was 
determined to do his utmost. In reply to Belle-Isle he 
wrote: “I shall do everything to save this unhappy 
colony, or die.” 

In addition to his political errand, Bougainville had 
been intrusted with another mission, equally delicate — 
that of arranging marriages for Montcalm’s eldest son and 
daughter. With the assistance of a lady of rank who 
was a friend of the family, he performed his task with 
great discretion; before spring, Mademoiselle Mont- 
calm was Madame d’Espineuse and negotiations were on 
foot for the marriage of her brother to a young heiress. 
At the last moment before sailing from France, Bougain- 
ville heard that another daughter was dead; which one, 
he could not learn. “I think,” said Montcalm, “that it 
must be poor Miréte, who was like me, and whom I 
loved very much.” He did not live to learn whether 
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1 7 5 9 his conjecture was correct or not. Amid the ceaseless 
turmoil of preparation for the coming campaign, the 
husband and father often thought of his home and family 
far away at Candiac. “I would renounce all the honors 
in the world to join you again,” he wrote to his wife; 
“but the king must be obeyed. The day I see you 
again will be the brightest of my life. Adieu, my heart; 


I believe I love you more than ever.” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 175 9—ON 
LAKES CHAMPLAIN AND ONTARIO 


S a part of the English plan for the campaign of 


1759, General Amherst was to advance by 

way of lakes George and Champlain and to be 
in Canada with his army in time to join forces with Gen- 
eral Wolfe for the capture of Quebec. As accessory to 
this movement, Brigadier-general Stanwix was to lead a 
force to relieve Pittsburg from a threatened attack by 
the wild hordes of the Northwest, and Brigadier-general 
John Prideaux was to reéstablish the post at Oswego and 
capture Fort Niagara. 

With an army of about five thousand white men, and 
six hundred Indians under the lead of Sir William John- 
son, Prideaux ascended the Mohawk, and, late in June, 
arrived at the ruins of Oswego. Leaving Colonel Fred- 
erick Haldimand of the Royal Americans, countryman, 
friend, and companion of Henry Bouquet, and about a 
thousand men to fortify the site of old Fort Ontario, 
Prideaux embarked the remainder of his army in whale- 
boats and bateaux and advanced against Fort Niagara. 
Knowing the probability that the French would make a 
dash upon him with the hope of seizing Oswego and 
thus cutting off the return of Prideaux from Niagara, 
Haldimand barricaded his camp with barrels of pork and 
flour and began the building of a fort. 

Two days before Prideaux’s departure from Oswego, 
La Corne, who was stationed at the rapids of the Saint 
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1 7 5 9 Lawrence, set out from La Présentation with a force of 


La Corne 


Attacks 
Oswego 


two hundred and forty regulars, eight hundred 
and twenty militia, and a hundred and ten 

Indians, mostly Iroquois, to attack the Eng- 
lish. At eleven o’clock in the evening 
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of the fourth of July and without having been discovered, 
he landed at the cove where Montcalm had disembarked 
his artillery three years before. At dawn, he divided his 
force into nine columns and advanced through the forest. 
The Indians who led the way discovered a party of Eng- 
lish cutting trees in the edge of the woods, and sixty men, 
half of whom were French, made a detour to cut them 
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off. But just then, some of the Canadians on the left, 1 7 5 9 
seeing probably some of their own men among the trees, 

were seized with a panic and fled, cry- 
ing: “Sauve qui peut! We are sur- 
rounded!’’ So great was the disorder 
that Abbe Piquet, who had come as 
chaplain, was knocked down while 
endeavoring to rally the men. 

Hearing the tumult, the English ran 
to arms and, before order was restored 
among the French, the chance for a sur- 
prise was lost. After reconnoitering the 
English position, La Corne and _ his 
officers decided that it was too strong to 
be carried, but the Indians and some 
of the Canadians and soldiers hid them- 
selves behind logs and stumps and La Corne Saint Luc 
opened a long-distance fire. This method of attack was Haldimand 
continued next morning when a party tried to destroy the P*es | 
English boats. By this time, Haldimand had mounted 
three cannons that opened fire with such effect that the 
attempt upon the boats was given up. The besieging 
force withdrew after having suffered a loss of about 
thirty killed and wounded. Among the latter was La 
Corne who was ; shot 1 in the ees The English lost 

; oomne three killed and 
oe twelve wounded. 

. Since Brad- at Fort 
street’s destruc- Nisgara 
tion of the French 
naval force on 
Lake Ontario in 
1758, two armed 
| vessels had been 
| built on the Saint 
Lawrence. Using 
these bothastrans- 

: : —- “4)\ | ports and as cruis- 

Pouchot’s Map of Fort Niagara ers the French had 
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been able to reéstablish their communication with Fort 1 7 5 9 
Niagara. Prideaux was lucky enough not to fall in with 
these vessels on the lake and, on the sixth of July, landed 
near the French stronghold that stood upon the tip of the 
tongue of land between Niagara River and Lake Ontario. 
This Fort Niagara, commanded by Captain Pouchot who 
lately had rebuilt it, was well supplied with provisions 
and munitions of war and held a garrison of nearly five 
hundred men and about twoscore non-combatant employ- 
ees. Further up the river, about a mile and a half above 
the great cataract, stood a smaller wooden fort called 
Little Niagara and commanded by the half-breed 
Joncaire-Chabert who, with his brother Joncaire-Clau- 
zonne, had long exercised a strong influence over the 
Iroquois. The recent English victories had weakened 
Joncaire’s influence, and his great rival, Sir William 
Johnson, was in Prideaux’s camp with Iroquois warriors 
who had come to fight against the French. Little Niag- 
ara, being untenable against a large force equipped with 
artillery, was abandoned and burned and the garrison of 
about sixty men took refuge in Fort Niagara. 

The English vainly summoned the fort on the ninth Prideaux 
and, that night, opened their first parallel at a distance of «4 
about six hundred yards. One of the French vessels 
greatly impeded the operations by bombarding Prideaux’s 
camp and the English engineers so laid out the trenches 
that they furnished little protection against the French 
artillery. Prideaux was disgusted and MacLeane, an 
officer of the Highlanders, wrote to Haldimand at Oswego 
that the engineers were “fools and blockheads” and 
damned them in good round English. The trenches were 
made anew and, in a few days, the batteries were ready and 
the bombardment was begun. On the nineteenth, a 
bomb from one of the English mortars burst prematurely 
and a fragment struck Prideaux on the head, killing him 
instantly. The command then devolved upon Johnson 
who pushed the siege with such energy that, by the 
twenty-fourth, the fort had been breached and more than 
a hundred of the garrison killed or wounded; the fire 
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1 7 5 9 was so hot that the Canadians could no longer be per- 
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suaded to expose themselves at the loopholes. 

But Pouchot did not despair for he knew that rein- 
forcements were on the way. For some weeks, bands of 
French and Indians from the West, under such able 
leaders as Ligneris, Marin, Montigny, Aubry, and Villiers, 
had been gathering at Le Boeuf, Venango, and Presque 
Isle for the purpose of recapturing Pittsburg and restoring 
French ascendancy on the Ohio. Pouchot had sent some 
of his “bare 1000” to assist in the enterprise. As soon 
as he knew that the English were about to attack him, 
Pouchot sent a courier tosummon these bands to his assist- 
ance. Onthe morning of the twenty-third, four Indians 
reached the fort with the news that Ligneris and Aubry 
were approaching with a force that 
they estimated at six hundred 


French and a thousand red allies. 
By the same messengers, Pouchot 
sent back word describing the 
-| condition of the fort and the posi- 
| tion of the besiegers. 

On the same day, Aubry and 
Ligneris with their motley, vari- 
colored host of Indians, colony 
troops, traders, and coureurs-de- 
bois landed on the eastern side 
of the Niagara River, left their 
M\ | canoes on an island under guard, 

\ marched along the bank of the 
river, and camped that night 


within sight of the falls. “Of all 
the hordes ever assembled under 
the banners of France,” says Cas- 
grain, “this was certainly one of 
the most extraordinary ever seen, 
by reason of the great diversity of 
tribes and dialects, of customs 
Pee cwnwey and arms, of songs and war- 
Nap OF Niagala Rivet dances. It included the most 
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incongruous elements, from the elegant Frenchman from 
the banks of the Seine or of the Rhone to the aboriginal 
hunter of the buffalo from the Mississippi; from the 
Canadian gentleman inured to the chase to the half-breed 
decorating his long hair with the plumes of birds and 
proud of his tattooed body as well as the scalps swinging 
from his belt. And all this spectacle was displayed in 
view of one of the greatest wonders of the world.” 
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Meanwhile Sir William Johnson had been warned of Preparing a 


their approach and had made preparations to receive 
them. He left part of his army in charge of the bateaux, 
kept another part concealed in the trenches, and sent 
Colonel Massey with the rest to oppose the oncoming 
Indians and bushrangers. Massey’s force consisted of a 
hundred and fifty men of the forty-sixth regiment, two 
companies of grenadiers, the provincial light infantry, the 
pickets, and the Iroquois, who now numbered about nine 
hundred. Aubry and Ligneris had a force variously 
reported at from twelve to twenty-eight hundred. The 
English disposed themselves behind an abbatis upon the 
portage road and the Iroquois placed themselves in the 
woods on the flanks. 

On the morning of the twenty-fourth, there was a par- 
ley between the Indian allies of the French and those of 
the English, but nothing came of it and the fight began. 
Both sides fought stubbornly. The English had the 
advantage of intrenchments and suffered much less 
severely than the French. Attacked in the rear by the 
Iroquois and charged in front by the English, the assail- 
ants finally broke and fled in wild disorder, leaving about 
two hundred killed and about a hundred prisoners in 
the hands of the victors. ‘The French officers had 
fought with the greatest desperation and only three 
escaped; all the rest were killed or taken, many of the 
captured being wounded. ‘The fragments of the defeated 
force fled to their canoes above the falls, passed up Lake 
Erie, destroyed the forts at Presque Isle, Le Boeuf, and 
Venango, and, with the garrisons of these places, retreated 
to Detroit, leaving the whole upper Ohio region “ without 
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1 7 5 9 a fighting Frenchman’’—to the great relief of the little 
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English garrison at Fort Pitt. 

Pouchot and his garrison had been distant spectators 
of a part of the fight and had endeavored to effect a 
diversion by a sally to destroy the English works. The 
English artillery was keeping quiet and the English 
trenches seemed to be deserted—as if all the English 
army had gone to meet the longed-for reinforcements. 
But when Pouchot’s volunteers approached the trenches, 
they found that they were thronged with men and 
bristling with bayonets and prudently retired to the fort. 
Still Pouchot supposed the conflict much less serious 
than it really was and when, in the afternoon, a friendly 
Indian brought in news of the disaster, he was incredu- 
lous. Two hours later, Johnson sent in a flag of truce 
with an account of his victory, a badly misspelled list of 
the prisoners, and a demand for surrender. Pouchot still 
refused to acknowledge that he believed the news and 
asked that one of his officers be allowed to visit the 
prisoners and see for himself. The request was granted 
and Captain de Cervies was conducted to an arbor near 
Johnson’s tent, where, to his great distress, he saw Aubry, 
Ligneris, Marin, Montigny, Villiers, and other officers, 
some of them fatally wounded. 

Nothing now remained for Pouchot but surrender, for 
the fort had been so badly battered as to be practically 
untenable, only a hundred and forty muskets remained 
serviceable, most of the cannon-balls had been shot away, 
only about three hundred men remained fit for service, 
and these were in a state bordering on mutiny. By the 
articles of capitulation, which were signed on the twenty- 
fifth, the French were to be given the honors of war, 
protected from the Indians, and sent as prisoners to New 
York. The few women and children and the chaplain 
were to be escorted to the nearest French post. Remem- 
bering what had happened at Fort William Henry, 
Pouchot had his men retain their arms until the moment 
of embarkation and told them what to do if one of them 
was attacked by an Indian. 
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The fort was plundered, but Johnson restrained his 1 7 5 9 
Iroquois and there was no massacre and only one recorded Philosophy 
murder. Among the Indian allies of the English was 
one who had been on terms of close friendship with a 
French cadet named Moncourt. Seeing his friend a 
prisoner, the warrior expressed great sorrow and took 
quick action. “Brother,” said he, “I shall feel very sad 
at seeing you dead, but be tranquil, I wish only to pre- 
vent them from torturing you.” So saying, he slew his 
friend with a blow of his tomahawk. 

In August, Johnson was superseded by General Thomas Gage Takes 

Gage whom Amherst instructed to take command on ©ommné 
Lake Ontario, descend the Saint Lawrence, capture the 
French posts at the head of the rapids, hold them for the 
winter, and thus to give another turn to the screw that was 
squeezing Vaudreuil and Montcalm in central Canada. 
But Gage was not a soldier of the dashing type; with prob- 
able good reason, he reported that he was too weak to 
attempt sucha move. For the remainder of the year, there 
was no important action in the Lake Ontario region. 

Johnson’s July success was of great importance. The The Isolation 
capture of Fort Niagara completely cut off the French ™ ie WY ak 
posts on the upper lakes and the Mississippi from Canada 
and left them in helpless isolation. La Corne reported 
that if the English marched against him he would be 
unable to hold his position at the rapids. After a council 
of war, Montcalm and Vaudreuil, who had already August g 
received news of the evacuation of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, decided to send Lévis with eight hundred 
men up the river to assist, as he thought best, either La 
Corne whose post was on the upper Saint Lawrence or 
Bourlamaque who was at the Isle aux Noix in the outlet 
of Lake Champlain. Thus, at a critical moment, this able 
officer and men who could ill be spared were withdrawn 
from the force that was soon to meet Wolfe and his 
veterans in the decisive grapple. 


Meanwhile General Amherst had, after long delays, 
moved from Albany along the rough forest road to the 
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1 7 5 9 old assembly place at the head of Lake George where, 


Amherst’s 
Advance 


July 21 


by the third week in July, he had collected two thousand 
Highlanders, four thousand regulars, and five thousand 
provincials. On the site of the intrenched camp that 
Montcalm had captured two years before, he began a new 
fortification that he called Fort George. Before it was 
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finished, he embarked his army and moved down the 
lake to attack Ticonderoga. Again the forest-clad moun- 
tains looked down upon a magnificent spectacle of flags 
and men in brilliant uniforms and resounded with the 
strains of martial music. But Abercromby was not in 
command as he was the year before and presumptuous 
exultation had given way to resolute determination—a 
better augur of success. By sunset, the flotilla was near 
the lower end of the lake and there it Jay during the 
night, tossed about on waves raised by a summer storm 
that was accompanied by rain. In the morning of the 


twenty-second of July, Brigadier Thomas Gage disem- 


barked with an advance-guard of light infantry and rangers, 
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marched along the portage path to the sawmill at the 1 7 5 9 
rapids, and the rest of the troops followed. The French 

offered but slight resistance to their progress and, by even- 

ing, the English were before the lines that those who had 

been with Abercromby had good reason to remember. 

The French army consisted of about twenty-six hun- Bourlamaque 
dred men, including three hundred Indians, and was there- ®*"*s 
fore almost as large as Montcalm’s army of the year 
before. But the French well knew that essential con- 
ditions were very different: long before this, Bourlamaque 
had been instructed not to attempt to hold either the 
intrenchments or the fort. At midnight, under cover July 22-23 
of a heavy rain and fog, he embarked with most of his 
troops, leaving in the fort a garrison of about four hun- 
dred men under Captain d’ Hebecourt with orders to blow 
it up and to retire as soon as the English had erected 
their first batteries. Bourlamaque encamped about two 
and a half leagues down Lake Champlain and awaited 
the arrival of the garrison. 

In the morning, Amherst learned that the French had For 
withdrawn from Montcalm’s famous wooden wall. He es 
at once encamped behind the abandoned lines which had 
been completely reconstructed and now afforded the Eng- 
lish army an excellent shelter from the fire of the French 
fort. Guns were mounted and siege-works were begun. 

The French garrison defended themselves vigorously for 
four days. In the night of the twenty-sixth, they loaded 
the cannons to the muzzle, set a slow match to the maga- 
zine, evacuated the fort at ten o’clock, and embarked in 
boats with their arms and baggage. ‘Three deserters soon 
arrived in the English camp with the news, and Amherst 
vainly offered a reward of a hundred guineas to any one 
of them who would point out the burning fuse. About 
midnight, an immense sheaf of light shot toward the 
heavens, a frightful detonation followed, and the frag- 
ments of one of the bastions went hurtling into the air. 
By the light of the fire that the explosion kindled, the 
English saw that the French flag was still waving on the 
rampart and a sergeant, braving the danger of other 
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1 7 5 9 explosions and the cannons that, from time to time, were 
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set off by the fire, managed to secure the trophy. 
Amherst was a very prudent man. When he heard of 
Prideaux’s death at Niagara, he sent Gage thither to take 
command of the Lake Ontario department and soon 
wrote to him: ‘ We must all be alert and active day and 
night; if we all do our parts, the French must fall.” He 
then began to repair the abandoned works and was get- 
ting ready for a cautious advance, when he learned that 
the French had also aban- 
doned and blown up the 
defenses at Crown Point 
and had retreated still fur- 
ther down the lake. Bour- 
Er lamaque’s superiors had 
EDERIC : 
‘ee decided long before that 
CHAMPLAIN, = he should make his stand 
i at the Isle aux Noix in 
the river at the northern 
end of Lake Champlain 
and there defend himself 
to the last extremity. 
Much pleased, Amherst took possession of the fortress 
and, in the exultation of the moment, seemed inclined to 
come out of his usual deliberation and “to make an irrup- 
tion into Canada with the utmost vigor and despatch.” 
Such a course was highly desirable, for Wolfe was 
before Quebec and anxious for Amherst’s coming. Two 
causes prevented the latter from making the promised 
“irruption;” one was his habitual slowness and caution, 
the other was the presence on Lake Champlain of four 
armed French vessels that, in accordance with Mont- 
calm’s advice, had been built for such an emergency. 
One of these vessels was a schooner that mounted ten 
4-pounders; the other three were called ‘“chebecs” 
and each mounted eight guns of the same caliber. For 
the time being, therefore, Amherst confined himself to 
urging Gage to an active campaign, to building one large 
and three smaller forts at Crown Point, to sending out 


Plan of Fort Saint Frederick at Crown Point 
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exploring parties, to making safe his rear by building 
roads from Crown Point to Ticonderoga and across what 
is now Vermont to Fort Number Four on the Connecti- 
cut River— industry that was untiring and work that was 
doubtless useful, but of no aid to Wolfe at Quebec who 
was in sore need of Amherst’s thousands. It was not 
what Pitt expected. More to the purpose, Amherst 
began the building of a little navy with which to obtain 
command of the lake. This last mentioned work pro- 
ceeded very slowly, for the sawmill at the falls, overtasked 
with sawing timbers for the new fort at Crown Point, was 
continually breaking down. The autumn was well 
advanced before the vessels, a brigantine, a sloop, and a 
floating battery propelled by sweeps, were in readiness. 
While his army tarried at Crown Point, Amherst sent 
Robert Rogers with a force of about two hundred 
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Rogers's 
Expedition 
Against Saint 


rangers on a punitive expedition against the Abenakis of Francis 


Saint Francis, nominal Christians who had long been the 
scourge of the New England border and had recently 
seized two officers sent to them under a flag of truce. 
Their settlement was on the Saint Francis River a few 
miles above its junction with the Saint Lawrence. On 
the day when Wolfe and Montcalm fought their decisive 
battle on the Plains of Abraham, Rogers and his men 
set out in sixteen whale-boats for Missisquoi Bay at the 
north end of Lake Champlain. There they hid the 


boats, leaving two Indians to watch them, and began their 


September 13 


march toward Saint Francis. Late on the second day of September 23 


the march, the two Indians overtook them with the news 
that a party of two hundred French were in pursuit. 
Bourlamaque had been vigilant. Instead of giving up 
the expedition as a more timid leader might have done, 
Rogers determined to outmarch the enemy, destroy the 
village before the alarm could be given, and then return 
by way of Lake Memphremagog and the Connecticut 
River. After sending a request to Amherst that pro- 
visions be sent up the Connecticut to meet him on his 
way down, he marched for nine days through woods and 
swamps and, late in the afternoon of the tenth day, was 


October 3 
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1 7 5 9 within three miles of the village. He viewed the settle- 


The Town 
Destroyed 


The Return 


ment from the top of a tree and, with Lieutenant Turner 
and Ensign Elias Avery, went forward to reconnoiter the 
place. Alone and disguised as an Indian, he entered the 
village and saw the unsuspecting red men “yelling and 
singing in the full enjoyment of a grand dance.” At two 
o’clock in the morning, he rejoined the one hundred and 
forty officers and men—all that fatigue, sickness, and 
accidents had left of his party. 

Just before sunrise, Rogers attacked the village and 
took the Indians completely by surprise. Many of the 
warriors were absent and the rest of the inhabitants made 
little resistance. The rangers killed many (‘at least two 
hundred,” says Rogers; “about thirty,” say the French 
accounts), took twenty women and children prisoners, 
fifteen of whom he released, rescued five English captives, 
and looted and burned the town, including the church. 
Probably the sight of hundreds of English scalps “dan- 
gling from poles over the doors of the houses” added to 
the thoroughness with which they did their work, although 
Amherst had given orders to “ Remember the barbarities 
that have been committed by the enemy’s Indian scoun- 
drels. ‘Take your revenge.” 

Learning from his prisoners that two large parties of 
French and Indians were not far distant, Rogers hurriedly 
retreated up the Saint Francis River; there was no time 
to lose. Near the eastern border of Lake Memphrema- 
gog, the supply of corn gave out and Rogers divided 
his men into small parties that they might the better sus- 
tain life by hunting. The enemy were in hot pursuit and 
killed or captured nearly all of the band of twenty led by 
Lieutenants Dunbar and Turner, and captured five of the 
party led by Ensign Avery. Worn with hunger and 
fatigue, the survivors worked their way to the Connecticut 
River sustained by the expectation of finding food at the 
mouth of the Ammonoosuc, the place named by Rogers © 
in the request he had sent to Amherst. At the appointed 
rendezvous, the famished pilgrims found fires still burn- 
ing but nothing to eat. The party that Amherst had 
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sent found nobody at the mouth of the Ammonoosuc, 1 7 5 9 
waited two days, and then went back carrying the pro- 

visions down the river with them. The rangers were now Famine and 
in a terrible plight. Game was exceedingly scarce and Psve 
‘the few lily bulbs and groundnuts that the men could 

find were scant and miserable resources. Rogers says 

that “it is hardly possible to describe our grief and con- 
sternation” and some gave themselves up to despair. 
Leaving the main body of his rangers with a promise to 

return as soon as possible, Rogers, with two men and one 

of the captive Indian boys, drifted down the river on a 

raft and, after terrible privations, reached fort ‘“ Number 

Four” (Charlestown) five days later. Thence he sent 

back a canoe loaded with provisions and, having recovered 
sufficient strength, followed with other canoes two days 

later. Most of the men were saved but some of them 

died of exhaustion and starvation. Those made captive 

on the retreat “became victims of the fury of the Indian 
women.” 

Seven days after the destruction of the village of Saint wind and 
Francis by Rogers and his rangers, the English fleet on wou 
Lake Champlain, followed by the army, set forth to find 
the enemy. The French vessels made practically no October 11 
resistance. One of them succeeded in escaping, one was 
run aground, and two were sunk by their own crews who 

managed to escape into the woods. The victory did not, 
however, lead to anything decisive. On the evening of 
the twelfth, a northeast wind began to blow and forced 


Crown Point Ruins 


the English to land at Ligonier Bay. The gale continued 
for several days, making the lake so rough that advance 
was impossible; when it abated, winter was at hand and 
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1 7 5 9 Amherst, having heard of the surrender of Quebec, 


October 18 


decided that the season was too far advanced to attempt 


Octoberrg-21 anything further. He returned with his army to Crown 


Found 
Wanting 


Point where he busied himself completing the massive 
and expensive fort the ruins of which still interest the 
tourist. 

If none of the English generals had accomplished 
more in this campaign than did Amherst, the conquest 
of New France would have been long delayed. He had 
occupied two fortresses that had long been thorns in the 
side of the English, but he had inflicted no crushing blow 
upon the army that opposed him and he had not effected 
the diversion that was expected of him. A more far- 
sighted general would, in the preceding spring or winter, 
have built on South Bay the vessels the construction of 
which so long delayed his advance; a bolder one might 
have attempted to capture the French flotilla by a des- 
perate attack made from open boats. But happily for 
England and her colonies, the mastery of North America 


had already been decided by other men and upon another 
field. 
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AMES WOLFE, the man whom Pitt had selected woite 
to solve the Quebec problem,was the son of an officer 
who had fought under Marlborough and who died 
a lieutenant-general in the English army. His mother 
was a pious gentle lady to whose training the son owed 
much of his unaffected reverence for religion and the 
restless sense of @ rr 
duty that made B& 
him such acontrast i 
to most of the sol- } 
diers of his day. | 
He was born in the 
quiet village of 
Westerham in the Pug, 
county of Kent on jgamgae 
the second of Janu- § ; etait 
ary, I 7 27; At Home of General Wolfe 
Swinden’s in Greenwich, he was a fellow student with 
“Jack” Jervis, the future admiral and Lord Saint Vin- 
cent. In his school-days he showed no remarkable 
precocity, but appears to have been an ordinary lad, of 
feeble constitution, impetuous and somewhat headstrong, 
with great fondness for his parents and a taste for his 
father’s profession. 
In 1740, his father was appointed adjutant-general of a Young 
the unsuccessful expedition against Cartagena and it was Ofer 
intended that James, then thirteen years of age, should 
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4 © accompany him, but an opportune illness prevented. In 
5 1 the following year, James was made a second lieutenant 
in his father’s regiment of marines. At sixteen, he acted 
as adjutant to a battalion at Dettingen and with his com- 
manding officer went along the lines trying to make the 
men reserve their fire until the French were within easy 
range, an interesting parallel to a subsequent action. He 
assisted in putting down the Jacobite uprising in Scotland 
and was present at Culloden where the Stuart cause 
received its crushing blow. In 1747, he returned to the 
continent, served as brigade-major in the bloody and pro- 
tracted battle of Laufteldt, was wounded, and is said to 
have been publicly thanked by the duke of Cumberland 

for his brilliant and valorous conduct. 
Unrequited Soon after the return of peace, he was commissioned 
teye major of the Twentieth Foot, now known as the Lan- 
cashire Fusileers, and was stationed in Scotland. ‘There 
he studied hard but found his stay very irksome, partly 
on account of the character of the people and country 
but largely, no doubt, because he was in love with a Miss 
Lawson, a maid of honor to the princess of Wales. 
His suit was opposed by his parents who had selected an 
heiress for him, nor does it appear to have been favored 
by the lady herself. In April, 1750, he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, but he failed to obtain leave of absence 
to study the military systems of the continent. Disap- 
pointed both in this matter and in his affair of the heart, 
he threw himself, for the first and last time, into the 
whirlpool of frivolity and debauchery that was then the 

custom of men of fashion. 

A Significant Disgusted and repentant, he returned in the spring of 
ac 1751 to Scotland and thence, at midnight of his twenty- 
fifth birthday, wrote to his mother a letter so character- 
istic of the man and illustrative of the reflective and 
serious side of his character that it deserves to be quoted 
-in part: “This day I am twenty-five years of age, and 
all that time is as nothing. When I am fifty (if so it 
happens) and look back, it will be the same; and so on 
to the last hour. But it is worth a moment’s consideration 
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that one may be called away on a sudden, unguarded and 1 


unprepared, and the oftener these things are entertained 
the less will be the dread or fear of death. You will 
ee Oe dic, ME Oe gs 
sort of dis- | Cane Con 7 ) fo ) oe (Maas gr t be 


course that it . af 


hia of Pruvrca), ; 
is the dead of ia sa ae / # | 
night, when +S ha i Mig pop 
allis quiet and rest, and one 
of those intervals wherein hte 
men think of what they 


with Me pastel huifacl 
really are, and what they : 


really should be,how much | / 

i ; i, 

is expected, and how little ~ 
performed. . . . There ss 

are young men amongst us = mnotk thedien© and 
that have great revenues ~ Yf 


t 


and high military stations, 
that repine at three 
months’ service with their | : yy Niffe / 
regiments if they go fifty ae me Lae WEES | 
miles from home. Soup Past of Wolfe’s ates to Pie, ; 
and venaison and turtle are September 2, 1759 

their supreme delight and joy,—an effeminate race of cox- 
combs, the future leaders of our armies, defenders and pro- 
tectors of our great and free nation. You bid me avoid 
Fort William, because you believe it still worse than this 
place. That will not be my reason for wishing to avoid it; 
but the changes of conversation, the fear of becoming a 
mere ruffian, and of imbibing the tyrannical principles of 
an absolute commander, or giving way insensibly to the 
temptations of power, till I become proud, insolent, and 
intolerable ;—these considerations will make me wish to 
leave the regiment before the next winter, and always (if 
it could be so) after eight months’ duty; that by fre- 
quenting men above myself I may know my true con- 
dition, and by discoursing with the other sex may learn 
some civility and mildness of carriage, but never pay 
the price of the last improvement with the loss of rea- 
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son. Better be a savage of some use than a gentle 
amorous puppy, obnoxious to all the world. One of 
the wildest of wild clans is a worthier being than a per- 
fect Philander.” 

By the outbreak of the war with France, Wolfe was 
regarded as one of the best officers of his rank in the 
service. When the expedition was sent against Roche- 
fort, he was quartermaster-general and fourth in rank. 
The expedition proved a failure because of the irresolution 
of the three higher officers. But in the council of war 
Wolfe urged the adoption of a plan that would probably 
have brought success and, this fact becoming known, he 
was brevetted colonel and gained the favor of Pitt. Asa 
result, Pitt appointed him junior brigadier under Amherst 
for the expedition against Louisburg where his decision 
and energy made him the hero of the siege. He returned 
to England in the same 
ship that carried the 
unfortunate Aber- 
cromby, landed on the 
first of November, and, 
after a trip to London 
to visit his parents, went 
to Bath to recruit his 
i shattered health. There 
# he wooed and became 
# betrothed to Miss 
Katherine Lowther, 
| daughter of a former 

# governor of Barbados 
™% and sister of the future 
Lord Lonsdale. From 
her he received a minia- 
ture that he wore 
around his neck until the night before his death. 

About this time, he wrote: “I have this day signified 
to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of my slight carcass as he 
pleases, and that I am ready for any undertaking within 
the compass of my skill and cunning. Iam in avery bad 


Miss Lowther 
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condition both with gravel and rheumatism; but I had 
much rather die than decline any kind of service that 
offers. If I followed my own taste, it would lead me 
into Germany. However, it is not our part to choose 
but to obey. My opinion is that I shall join the army 
in America.” His surmise was correct. Pitt selected 
him to command the Quebec expedition with the rank in 
America of major-general. The part assigned to him was 
greater, he modestly wrote, “than I wished or desired. 
The backwardness of some of the older officers has in 
some measure forced the Government to come down so 
low. I shall do my best and leave the rest to fortune, 
as perforce we must when there are not the most com- 
manding abilities. A London life and little exercise dis- 
agrees with me entirely, but the sea still more. If I 
have health and constitution enough for the campaign, I 
shall think myself a lucky man; what happens afterwards 
is of no great consequence.” As usual in such cases, the 
appointment aroused much ire and indignation among 
incapables of higher rank, some of whom asserted that 
Wolfe was “mad.” The duke of Newcastle carried the 
saying to the king. The king’s reply was: “Mad, is 
he? Then I hope he will bite some of my other generals.” 
Abraham Lincoln may have heard the story. 

In personal appearance, Wolfe did not measure up to 
the common ideal of a military hero. With receding 
chin and forehead, upturned nose, a mouth “by no means 
shaped to express resolution,” and red hair tied in a queue 


behind, his profile was not likely to impress a stranger 


with a feeling that he was in the presence of his own 
superior—and his most familiar pictures are in profile. 
On his head he wore a black, three-cornered hat; his 
scarlet frock with broad cuffs and ample skirts that 
reached the knee hung upon shoulders that were narrow 
and added little to the bulk of a body that was slender 
and of limbs that were long and thin. The band of 
crape that he wore upon his arm was in token of mourn- 
ing for his father who had recently died. In fact, Wolfe 
was physically feeble and often irritable, but through his 
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piercing eyes one 
might gece 
glimpse of the ill- 
housed spirit of 
the man—an im- 
perious will that 
dominated its tab- 
ernacle and forced 
the inert clay to 
execute the man- 
dates of the soul. 
Such was the 
about-to-be con- 
queror of Quebec. 
As his army was 
not as large as he 
had asked, Wolfe 
suggested that the 
choice of his chief 
officers would be a 
partial compensation, and this, with one exception, was 
allowed him. As his first brigadier, he sclee Robert 
Monckton, an officer whom we = 
met at the capture of Beausejour 
in 1755. The second brigadier, 
George Townshend, eldest son 
of Viscount Townshend, owed 
his position to family influence 
rather than to Wolfe’s favor. | 
He was cold, exceedingly con- ¥ 
scious of hie advantages of fi 
birth, over-critical of his superi- \¥ 
ors, ik though possessed of \ 
ea ability, was never thor- 
oughly trusted by his com- 
mander. James Murray, the 
third brigadier,*was a son of 


Lord Elibank; he had served 7 | 
in the operations against (2p Fire 


James Wolfe 
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Louisburg, and Wolfe had a high opinion of his military 1 7 5 9 
qualities. As his quartermaster-general, Wolfe selected 
Guy Carleton, later governor-general of Canada and the 
first Lord Dorchester. This appointment was made only 
after repeated efforts, for Carleton had incurred the enmity 
of the king by some ill-advised remarks about the Han- 
overian troops; George twice struck his name off the list 
but was finally induced by Pitt to lay aside his prejudices. 

The command of the naval forces was given to Admiral 
Admiral Sir Charles ee sea 
Saunders who, by train- 
ing and by tempera- 
ment, was admirably 
fitted for the task be- 
fore him. He had 
been with Anson on 
his famous cruise 
around the world, was 
with Hawke in the 
battle off Cape Finis- 
terre in 1747, and, in 
command of the “ Yar- & 
mouth” of sixty-four 7 
guns, had captured a J 
French vessel of sev- 
enty guns after a des- 
perate engagement, 
and had seen 


much other ac- BERL. 
tive service. 

Skilful and re- 
sourceful, he 


also had abun- 
dant tact,a quali- 


ty of importance hay! I 2p) 
in conducting a a mn 
joint expedition. , WL. Lig 


On the seventeenth of February, Wolfe and Saunders 
sailed on the “Neptune” from Portsmouth for Louis- 
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burg, the selected rendezvous. “In a few hours, the 
whole squadron was at sea, the transports, the frigates, 
and the great line-of-battle ships, with their ponderous 
armament and freight of rude humanity armed and 
trained for destruction ; while on the heaving deck of the 
‘Neptune,’ wretched with sea-sickness and racked with 
pain, stood the gallant invalid who was master of it all.” 
A few days earlier, the squadron of Admiral Holmes had 
sailed for New York to fetch thence troops, and that of 
Admiral Durell had sailed for the Saint Lawrence to 
intercept the ships that France had sent with supplies for 
Quebec. 

The voyage of Wolfe and Saunders was made without 
special incident. When the fleet arrived off Louisburg, 
“scarred with shot and shell and the red cross floating 
over its battered ramparts,” the harbor was still choked 
with ice, and anchorage had to be found at Halifax. 
Late in May, however, the whole fleet, with the excep- 
tion of ten vessels under Admiral Durell, was gathered at 
the rendezvous where the troops also were assembled. 
Among these troops was the forty-third regiment which 
had spent the winter in garrison in Fort Cumberland on 
the hill of Beausejour. Among the officers of this regi- 
ment was Captain John Knox to whose blunt, matter-of- 
fact record of events from day to day the serious student 
of the struggle for the possession of New France is 
under lasting obligation. Durell’s mission was almost a 
failure for all but three of the French supply ships eluded 
him. By the end of May, Quebec had received all the 
succor that was expected from the mother country. 

All told, the army and fleet constituted the most for- 
midable armament ever gathered in the Western Hemis- 
phere. There were forty-nine warships, including one 
ship of ninety guns, two of eighty, three of seventy-four, 
and four of seventy, manned by more than thirteen 
thousand of the best sailors and marines in the world. 
In addition, there were seventy-six transports and one 
hundred and fifty-two smaller craft, manned by about five 
thousand men of whom three thousand were Americans. 
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The army itself was not as large as had been intended; 
the orders for some West India regiments had been 
countermanded and the reinforcements from the garrisons 
in New York and Nova Scotia had fallen short of what 
had been anticipated. Instead of twelve thousand, the 
number embarked was only eight thousand five hundred 
and thirty-five. But most of these were well-seasoned 
veterans; there were only five companies of American 
rangers, although others arrived later. These colonial 
troops were, Wolfe said, newly raised, badly equipped, 
and the worst soldiers in the world. 

By the middle of May, Durell’s advance squadron was 
at Isle aux Coudres in the Saint Lawrence River. On 
the first of June, the rest of the fleet began to sail from 
Louisburg and, by the sixth, every vessel had left the 
harbor. All on board were in high spirits, the bands 
played the time-honored tune, “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” the men cheered lustily, and at the mess tables the 
officers drank the toast, “British colors on every French 
fort, post, and garrison in America.” Among the officers 
were some who were later famous, Jervis (Earl Saint Vin- 
cent), Isaac Barré, the parliamentary friend of America, 
and William Howe. 

The ascent of the Saint Lawrence was a dangerous 
undertaking. ‘The officers and sailors of the fleet were 
unacquainted with the reefs and shoals and treacherous 
currents and cross-currents of the river, fogs were fre- 
quent, and between the Atlantic and Quebec there was a 
then mysterious variation of the compass of twenty 
degrees or more. But the English had some captured 
charts and a French pilot whom they had taken at sea and 
now compelled to serve them under penalty of being 
hanged if he refused. Additional pilots had been secured 
by one of Durell’s stratagems. When his squadron 
was abreast of Bic, where river pilots were usually taken 
on board, the foremost vessel ran up French colors to the 
great joy of the Canadians on shore who thought that a 
French fleet had come and that New France was safe. 
As usual, the waiting pilots took to their canoes and 
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hastened to the ships where they were all made prisoners. 1 7 5 9 
When the French flag was lowered and the red cross of 
England hoisted in its stead, the lookers-on were filled 
with consternation and despair. The pilots thus secured 
were assigned to the several ships that most needed 
them. As an additional precaution, sounding-boats 
directed by such men as James Cook, the famous navi- 
gator of a few years later, were kept ahead, and lookout- 
men were continually aloft to note the changing aspects 
of the water. Thus the fleet crept slowly up the river, 
through the dangerous passage between Red and Green 
islands just above the mouth of the Saguenay to the still 
more dangerous passage, called the Traverse, between 
Cap Tourmente and the lower end of the Island of 
Orleans. 

Captain Knox relates in his “Journal” that here the Killick 

French pilot assigned to carry through the transport 
“Goodwill” “gasconaded at a most extravagant rate” and 
assured his captors that but few of the fleet or of the 
crews would ever find their way back to England. The 
master, a rare old tar named Killick, thereupon insisted 
on navigating the vessel himself, “whereupon the pilot 
declared that we should be lost, for that no French ship 
ever presumed to pass there without a pilot. ‘Ay, ay, 
my dear,’ replied our son of Neptune, ‘but damn me, 
I'll convince you that an Englishman shall go where a 
Frenchman dare not show his nose,’” and he took the 
vessel through with ease. Thanks to other men of Kil- 
lick’s stamp, the other vessels were equally fortunate. 
“The enemy,” wrote Vaudreuil some months later, 
“passed sixty ships of war where we hardly dared risk a 
vessel of a hundred tons.” Had he taken the precaution 
to plant a battery on the side of Cap Tourmente, Killick 
might have had more trouble. 

On the twenty-sixth of June, the fleet anchored off at the Island 
Saint Laurent on the Island of Orleans, a few miles °f O"e#"s 
below Quebec. That night, Lieutenant Meech with 
forty rangers landed on the island to make a reconnais- 
sance. The next day, most of the army disembarked June 27 
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1 7 5 9 and formed a camp upon the plateau a little below the 
parish church of Saint Laurent. That afternoon, a “ 
violent tempest played roughly with the British ships, 
dashing many of them together and driving some of 
them ashore; many of the flatboats were destroyed. In 
the angry violence of the storm, the danger and damage 
to the shipping, and the undeniable distress of the Eng- 
lish, the pious French discerned an interposition of 
Divine Providence in behalf of Canada. But the squall 
quickly passed and the menacing fleet was not destroyed. 

Wolfe's First On the morning of the twenty-seventh, accompanied 

afin! by his engineer-in-chief, Major Mackellar, and escorted 
by some light infantry, Wolfe made his way by boat to 


. t 
An Early View of Quebec, Engraved about 1758 


the upper end of the island and there landed to get a ; 
view of the enemy’s position. Before him lay one of the H 
most beautiful scenes and one of the strongest natural 
fortresses in the world. On his right were the river and the a 
falls of Montmorency, forming a natural defensive barrier, 
on his left the rugged cliffs of Point Levis, while in front 
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rose the promontory of Quebec, “‘a congregation of stone 
houses, churches, palaces, convents, and hospitals ; the 
green trees of the Seminary garden and the spires of the 
Cathedral, the Ursulines, the Recollets, and the Jesuits. 
Beyond rose the loftier height of Cape Diamond, edged 
with palisades and capped with redoubt and parapet,” 
and concealing from view a long stretch of almost inacces- 
sible cliffs from the top of which a few men might defy 
an army. Extending from the mist-clad falls of the 
Montmorency to the Saint Charles River ran the long 


intrenched camp of the French with a double line of 


pretty white houses bordering the curved road in the 
background. Montcalm and Vaudreuil had put forth 
every effort to prepare as best they could for the coming 
blow and their efforts had been well supported by a pas- 
toral mandate issued by the bishop. From far and near, 
every available soldier, habitant, and Indian ally had been 
called for the supreme struggle now at hand. Almost 
everywhere within Wolfe’s gaze were batteries, redoubts, 


and hostile men. It was a sight to daunt the soul of 


any but a hero. 

The French had endeavored to make the most of the 
natural advantages that the place afforded. Montcalm’s 
suggestion that batteries be placed at advantageous points 
down the river to harass the passage of the English fleet 
had been overruled and, against his wishes, Point Levis 
opposite Quebec had been left unoccupied; otherwise 
little exception could be taken to the plan of defense. 
In spite of these defects, there was little reason to fear 
the issue for Vaudreuil had given assurance that “the 
zeal with which I am animated for the service of the 
King will always make me surmount the greatest obsta- 
cles. . . . Permit me, Monseigneur, to beg you 
to have the goodness to assure His Majesty that, to 
whatever hard extremity I may be reduced, my zeal will 
be equally ardent and indefatigable, and that I shall do 
the impossible to prevent our enemies from making prog- 
ress in any direction, or, at least, to make them pay 
extremely dear for it.” A few days after the writing of 
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this characteristic letter, Bougainville returned with the 
alarming news that an English fleet was on its way to 
attack Quebec, whereupon “everybody was stupefied.” 
A few days after that, eighteen ships loaded with supplies 
for the colony anchored in the harbor; before the end of 
the month, five more arrived, in spite of Durell’s 
blockade. 

On receipt of the news that Bougainville brought, all 
the available forces of New France, except the detach- 


' ments of Bourlamaque and La Corne, were ordered to 


The Beauport 
Camps 


Quebec whither Montcalm and Vaudreuil hastened. 
The evacuation of the Isle aux Coudres and the Island of 
Orleans was ordered. The garrison in the city numbered 
about two thousand men under Ramezay. The bat- 
teries along the water front of the Lower Town were 
manned by seamen. The mouth of the Saint Charles 
was blocked by a boom of logs and two hulks that carried 
cannons. The bridge of boats across the little river was 
defended by a hornwork, and intrenchments were con- 
structed at the fords further up the stream. Every gate, 
except the Palace Gate which opened upon the bridge 
across the Saint Charles, was closed and barricaded; more 
than a hundred cannons were mounted upon the walls. 
Bourlamaque and three battalions had been posted at 
Ticonderoga to hold it if he could and to fall back to 
Isle aux Noix if he must; La Corne was intrenched at 
the head of the rapids of the Saint Lawrence to check 
any hostile movement from Lake Ontario. But over all 
this hung a pall of official corruption and popular dis- 
content that made Montcalm sick at heart. 

The rest of the French army, about fourteen thousand 
men, were posted below the city from the Saint Charles 
past the village of Beauport to the mouth of the Mont- 
morency, along a line of intrenchments about seven miles 
in length. As the Montmorency could be passed at 
only two narrow fords, it was easily defended. Along 
the front of the Lower Town and the tidal flats below it 
were a number of floating batteries. _Montcalm’s head- 
quarters were at a large stone house in the rear of the 
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center of the line; Vaudreuil’s were nearer the Saint 1 7 5 9 
Charles. The total force available for defense amounted 

to about seventeen thousand men, almost double Wolfe’s 

army. Montcalm’s 
troops were less 
numerous by ten 
thousand than the 
combined British =#% 
military and naval 
forces, but the can- 
nons of the ships 


were “for the most 
part useless while Montcalm’s Headquarters at Beauport, Destroyed in 1879 


the exigencies of the naval service forbade employing 
the sailors on shore. In two or three instances only, 
throughout the siege, small squads of them landed 
to aid in moving and working cannon; and the actual 
fighting fell to the troops alone.” Of Montcalm’s 
seventeen thousand, less than a fourth were French 
regulars, eleven thousand being militia, a force ranging 
from boys of twelve and thirteen to old men of eighty; 
the remainder were seamen, colonial regulars, and Indians. 
It was a heterogeneous army, but the French trusted 
largely to the strength of their position. Bougainville 
had reported that “by help of intrenchments, easily and 
quickly made, and defended by three or four thousand 
men, I think the city would be safe.” In spite of the 
high estimate of his own abilities and zeal as revealed in 
his letters to the home government, Vaudreuil was now 
glad to leave the actual command of the land forces in 
the hands of Montcalm whom he authorized “to give 
orders everywhere, provisionally.” 

As a further menace to the English fleet, the French Pyrotechnics 
had prepared a large number of fire-ships and fire-rafts. 
“‘] am afraid that they have cost us a million and will be 
good for nothing after all,” said Montcalm. On the 
night of the twenty-eighth, seven of the fire-ships, under 
command of a boastful coxcomb named Delouche, 
dropped down the river on their errand of destruction. 
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1 7 5 9 It had been agreed that Delouche was to lead the way ; 
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when the proper time came, he was to fire two guns; 
then all the crews were to apply torches to their vessels 
and save themselves. But Delouche “lost his nerve” 
and gave the signal long before his ships were within 
striking distance of the English vessels. The officers in 
charge of five of the other ships followed his example; 
the commander of the seventh, Captain Dubois de la 
Milletiére, was made of different stuff. For an hour, he 
tried to get within striking distance, but was finally 
burned to death without having done any damage to the 
enemy. Some of the fire-ships ran aground on the upper 
end of the Island of Orleans; the others were towed 
ashore by the English picket-boats. The French had 
furnished a magnificent pyrotechnic spectacle, but had 
inflicted no loss upon the enemy. The only gainer by 
the fiasco was Bigot who had furnished the vessels to 
Vaudreuil at an exorbitant price. 

The cliff on which Quebec was perched was too lofty 
for the elevation that could be given to the guns of 
the English ships, and Wolfe decided to occupy the 
heights of Point Levis. On the afternoon of the twenty- 
ninth of June, part of Monckton’s brigade was ferried 
across the south channel to Beaumont where they 
encamped for the night; early in the morning of the 
thirtieth, while the light infantry were skirmishing with a 
party of Canadians, the rest of the brigade crossed over. 
One of Monckton’s first acts was to affix to the door of 
the parish church a proclamation signed by Wolfe. This 
proclamation called upon the inhabitants to remain 
neutral, promised to those who did so protection for life, 
property, and religion, and threatened those who took 
up arms with “all the cruelty that war inflicts.” The 
proclamation had no effect upon those to whom it was 
addressed. 

About noon of the thirtieth, the English arrived near 
Point Levis and, after a hot skirmish, occupied the place. 
The enemy took a dozen scalps and captured a prisoner 
whom they sent across the river. This man told the 
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French of the strength of Wolfe’s army and conveyed 
the false information that an immediate attack was to be 
made upon the Beauport Flats. As a result, the French 
army was kept under arms all night. On the morning 
of the first of July, another skirmish occurred near Point 
Levis in which nine Indians were killed; the New 
England rangers scalped the dead. 

On the same day, the English began a new encamp- 
ment on the upper end of the Island of Orleans. On the 
following day, Wolfe visited Point Levis, surveyed the 
city and its defenses, and chose a site for batteries with 
which to bombard it. Cannons and mortars were brought 
ashore and intrenchments were begun. Captain Knox 
also came over from the main camp and had what he 
called “a most agreeable view of the city of Quebec. It 
is a very fair object for our artillery, particularly the lower 
town.” But to what end? From the heights of Levis, 
Wolfe could destroy houses, convents, and churches, but 
he could not destroy the fortifications of Quebec for they 
were but little exposed to his fire, and he could not thus 
capture the city, the thing for which he and his army had 
come. The bombardment would distress the enemy, 
discourage the Canadians, and possibly warm up his 
own shivering soldiers. 

Despite a heavy fire from Quebec and from a floating 
battery, the English mounted their guns with great 
rapidity. Much alarmed at the prospect before them, 
the citizens of Quebec begged that a force be sent to dis- 
lodge the enemy. Vaudreuil at last consented and Mont- 
calm gave his approval. On the night of the twelfth of 
July, a party of fifteen hundred, including citizens of all 
ages and conditions, seminary pupils whom the wags 
nicknamed the “Royal Syntax,” a hundred volunteer 
regulars, and some Indians, the whole under an experi- 
enced officer named Dumas, the same one whom Brad- 
dock met near Fort Duquesne, moved up to Sillery and 
there crossed the river in boats. On the way to the 
English camp, one French column mistook another for 
the enemy, the “Royal Syntax”’ fired a volley at their 
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friends, and the mistake was twice repeated. Wholly 
demoralized, the force fell back in wild disorder and, 
early in the morning, reappeared in Quebec covered with 
shame and confusion. 

While the “Royal Syntax” melodrama was being 
enacted and at the signal of a rocket fired from the Eng- 
lish Admiral’s flagship, the bombardment of Quebec was 
begun. The first shots fell short; derisive cheers 
resounded from the ramparts. But soon the gunners 
found the range and the bombs and cannon-balls began 
to tell. More than three hundred bombs and fireballs 
were thrown into the town in the first twenty-four hours, 
and the non-combatants abandoned their homes and fled 
to the country for safety. The streets were crowded with 
vehicles loaded with furniture and household effects. 
The Palace Gate would not suffice to let them all out, so 
two others were opened. In the Lower Town and in 
the more exposed portion of the Upper Town there 
remained only the garrison and some companies of fire- 
men. The Ursulines and the Hospitaliéres left their 
monasteries in the care of a few of their sisters and took 
refuge in the general hospital. 

In a single day, the cathedral and eighteen houses were 
burned; in a few days, a large part of the Upper and all 
of the Lower Town fella prey to fire. From without the 
city the inhabitants watched the clouds of flame and 
smoke rising above their ruined homes, and a few were 
killed. Fiercer and fiercer raged the storm of fire and 
iron hail. With thundering guns and screeching shells, 
the English cannoneers intoned a gigantic overture by 
day and wrought a gorgeous tracery in golden lines by 
night. The citizens were distressed, but the French 
army was not defeated. The bluff sent back its mocking 
echoes and the citadel was still unharmed. 

But Wolfe had not confined himself to laying Quebec 
in ruins; he had been seeking some way by which he 
might grapple with his foe. On the eighth, a number of 
vessels bombarded the French left. In the following 
night, Townshend and Murray with their brigades, about 
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three thousand men, broke up their camp at the Point 1 7 5 9 
of Orleans, leaving Major:Hardy with some marines to 

hold that post, and 
were ferried across the 
north channel of the 
river. Before day- 
break, they landed at 
L’Ange Gardien, a 
short distance below 
the mouth of the 
Montmorency. They 
met with little resist- 
ance and began to for- 
tify themselves on the 
plateau above. It has 
often been pointed 
out that the three 
separate English camps 
might have been at- 
tacked and defeated in Light Dragoon (left) and Grenadier (back and front), 


July 9 


detail, but an English 1744-60 
fleet was near at hand and thus made less the dangers 
of division. Moreover, Montcalm had determined 


on a policy of wearing out his assailants and would 
not be tempted into an abandonment of it. From his 
new position, Wolfe hoped to be able to cross the 
Montmorency, to drive the French out of the Beauport 
lines, and closely to invest Quebec. Confident of the 
superior discipline of his troops, he also hoped that the 
enemy would attack him. Levis, who commanded the 
French left, was anxious to make such an attack, but the 
more cautious Montcalm said: “Let him amuse himself 
where he is; if we drive him off, he may go to some 
place where he can do us harm.” 

Montcalm’s estimate of Wolfe’s new position was cor- The Dividing 
rect. Although the English were now within musket- ™'"* 
shot of the extreme French left, they were well cut off. 
Below the feathery falls, two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, the river was broad and shallow and could be waded 
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1 7 5 9 at low tide, but, for many miles above, it was deep and 
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rapid; what few fords there were could be easily defended. 
The English cannonaded the French and the French 
cannonaded the English, sharpshooters from both armies 
lay in wait for living targets, but nothing decisive was 
accomplished by either side. From time to time, white 
flags silenced the din of war. On one such occasion a 
French officer said to Wolfe: “You will demolish the 
town, no doubt, but you shall never get inside of it.” 
“YT will have Quebec if I stay here’ till the end ‘of 
November,” was Wolfe’s answer. 

A part of Saunders’s fleet had passed into the basin 
above the Island of Orleans. Artillery duels between 
these ships and the French batteries were frequent, as 
were skirmishes between the Indians and Canadians on 
the one side and the rangers and light infantry on the 
other. Some of the Canadians dressed themselves like 
Indians; one of them, captured on the eighteenth of 
July, was entirely naked save for a breech-clout, his skin 
was painted red and blue, he had a bunch of painted 
plumes in his hair, carried a war-club in his hand, and 
had a scalping-knife suspended from his neck. John- 
stone, the Scotch-Jacobite aide-de-camp of Lévis, said 
that “a Canadian in the woods is worth three disci- 
plined soldiers, as a soldier in a plain is worth three 
Canadians.” These Canadians scalped as freely as did 
their barbarian allies, and the New England rangers were 
not much less eager for such trophies. Wolfe issued an 
order forbidding “the inhuman practice of scalping except 
when the enemy are Indians or Canadians dressed like 
Indians.” 

As time passed, the Canadians, disheartened by the 
Fabian policy of Vaudreuil and Montcalm, wearied by 
weeks of inaction, and anxious to attend to their crops, 
began to murmur and some of them to desert. These 
things the English learned from deserters and prisoners. 
One of the latter, described by Knox as “a subtle old 
rogue of seventy years,” gave a very imaginative descrip- 
tion of the great strength of the French forces; but, says 
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Knox, “we plied him well with port wine, and then his 
heart was more open, and seeing that we laughed at the 
exaggerated accounts he had given us, he said he ‘wished 
the affair was well over one way or the other; that his 
countrymen were all discontented, and would either sur- 
render or disperse and act a neutral part, if it were not 
for the persuasions of their priests and the fear of being 
maltreated by the savages, with whom they are threatened 
on all occasions.’”’ 

On the night of the eighteenth of July, two English 
frigates and some smaller craft ran past the batteries of 
the town. The night was cloudy and the sentinels did 
not discover them until they were well on their way. All 
the French batteries within range opened fire, but, fav- 
ored by a northeast wind and by the tide and covered to 
a certain extent by a heavy cannonade from the English 
guns on Point Levis, the ships got by without any material 
injury and at once destroyed a French fire-raft and some 
smaller craft. The next morning, the English at Point 
Levis saw across the river a double gibbet from which 
hung the corpses of two of the floating patrol, condemned 
and executed for mutiny and lack of vigilance. The 
English ships above Quebec were under the command of 
Admiral Holmes; the lower fleet was under the imme- 
diate command of Admiral Saunders. 

The siege had now entered upon a new phase. Quebec 
was threatened on a side that had hitherto been free 
from danger and Montcalm found it necessary to divide 
his forces. He sent Dumas from Beauport with six hun- 
dred men and some Indians to defend the accessible places 
in the line of cliffs between Quebec and Cap Rouge and 
added several hundred more including cavalry when he 
learned that the English had dragged boats and sent 
troops across Point Levis. The English were now 
divided into four separate parts each of which must, in 
case of attack, defend itself unaided. That Montcalm 
did not seize upon the opportunity to strike a blow was 
probably due to his lack of confidence in the militia and 
to the fact that all the English troops save those in the 
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camp at Montmorency were protected by the fleet in 
the river. 

On the night of the twentieth, Colonel Carleton with 
six hundred men rowed up the river to attempt a descent 
on the north shore. His guide was Robert Stobo who, 
five years before, had been given to Villiers as a hostage 
when Washington surrendered Fort Necessity. Despite 
his parole, Stobo kept up a correspondence with the 
British, was condemned to death, and reprieved; in the 
preceding May, he had escaped to Halifax. Carleton 
landed near the village of Pointe aux Trembles where, 
according to reports, there were magazines of supplies 
and some important papers. After driving off a band of 
Indians, he entered the place but found little of impor- 
tance. In the afternoon, he reémbarked his force, taking 
with him about a hundred non-combatants, including some 
high-born dames — refugees from Quebec. The ladies 
of the party were entertained by Wolfe at supper on 
shipboard. All of the prisoners were treated with great 
kindness and consideration; on the following day, they 
were sent to Quebec under a flag of truce. It is said that 
upon parting some of the English officers inscribed their 
names in the note-books (carnets) of their fair prisoners. 
A few years later, Carleton, then Lord Dorchester and 
governor of Canada, received some of his former pris- 
oners in the Chateau Saint Louis. 

Three days after the release of the ladies, Wolfe issued 
another proclamation in which he said that the Canadians 
had shown themselves unworthy of the offers he had 
made them and that he had, therefore, given orders to the 
light troops to ravage the country and to capture the 
inhabitants. “Major Dalling’s light infantry,” writes 
Knox, “brought in this afternoon to our camp two hun- 
dred and fifty male and female prisoners. Among this 
number was a very respectable looking priest, and about 
forty men fit to bear arms. There was almost an equal 
number of black cattle, with about seventy sheep and 
lambs, and a few horses. Brigadier Monckton enter- 
tained the reverend father and some other fashionable 
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personages in his tent, and most humanely ordered 1 7 5 9 
refreshments to all the rest of the captives; which noble 
example was followed by the soldiery, who generously 
crowded about those unhappy people, sharing their pro- 
visions, rum, and tobacco with them. They were sent 
in the evening on board of the transports in the river.” 
Two days later, more prisoners and more live stock were 
brought in, and the process was continued indefinitely. 
The Canadian militia from the near-by parishes were ina 
sorry plight, between two fires. If they deserted from 
Montcalm, their homes would be burned by the French; 
if they did not desert, their homes would be burned by 
the English. 

On the night of the twenty-seventh, Vaudreuil made More 
another attempt to destroy the English fleet. About Py0techrcs 
seventy rafts and small boats “covered with grenades, old 
swivels, gun and pistol barrels loaded up to their muz- 
zles, and various other inventions and combustible mat- 
ters,’ had been chained together and placed under the 
command of Sieur Courval, a Canadian of approved 
courage. This time, fire was not applied until the 
“aquatic infernal machine” was within musket-range of 
the English fleet which was saved only by the activity of 
the English sailors who promptly grappled and towed the 
flaming, roaring, dangerous mass ashore. ‘ Damme, 
Jack,” asked one of the tars engaged in this work, 
“didst thee ever take hell in tow before?” 

On the twenty-fifth of July, the day on which, at the The 
further end of Lake Ontario, Pouchot surrendered Fort ster 
Niagara to the English, Wolfe made a reconnaissance in 
force up the Montmorency to ascertain the possibility of 
passing the fords, but the resistance offered was such that 
he decided that the movement was impracticable. A 
month had now passed since he sailed up the Saint Law- 
rence and the capture of Quebec seemed as far off as 
ever. Something must be done. Since his wary enemy 
would not attack him or meet him in the open, he 
resolved to storm the heights of Montmorency. 

A mile to the westward of the Montmorency, in front The Plan 
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1 7 5 9 of the heights on which the main French works stood, was 


Manceuvers 


a strand about an eighth of a mile wide. In front of the 
strand there was at low tide an expanse of mud-flats about 
half a mile wide. The strand was defended by redoubts, 


and the redoubts were commanded by intrenchments on 


The Taking of Quebec 


the brink of the heights above. The intervening decliv- 
ity was very steep and covered with grass. Wolfe’s plan 
was to distract the enemy’s attention by feints and bom- 
bardments at several points while he concentrated his 
available forces in front of the works that he intended to 
assault. The French could quickly bring to bear a force 
double his own, they were strongly intrenched at the top 
of the declivity, but he hoped that they would come down 
to the strand to defend their redoubts, or that he might 
find a place where he could successfully storm the heights 
of Beauport. He had an unbounded confidence in the 
disciplined valor of his own soldiers and a corresponding 
scorn of the Canadian militia. If Braddock or Aber- 
cromby had ordered troops to assault such a position, his 
action would be set down as the climax of stupidity and 
folly. 

On the morning of the thirty-first, a detachment from 
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Townshend’s camp marched up the Montmorency River 
as if intending to cross one of the fords, but later returned 
under cover of the woods. Another force marched west- 
ward from the Point Levis batteries as if to cross the 
river and to land at some point above the city. At flood- 
tide, two armed transports ran in as close as possible to 
the place where Wolfe had decided to land, opened fire 
upon the redoubts, and remained stranded upon the mud 
as the tide went out. AA little later, the line-of-battle ship 
““Centurion” anchored below the mouth of the Mont- 
morency and directed its guns against the redoubts. 
Townshend’s batteries also opened a heavy fire upon the 
French lines, but were able to do little harm because of 
the skilful construction of the traverses. To distract 
attention, the Point Levis batteries opened a furious bom- 
bardment upon the town. About ten o’clock,a flotilla of 
boats carrying most of Monckton’s brigade moved from 
Point Levis toward the channel north of the Island of 
Orleans, were joined by other boats carrying marines and 
troops from the island, and then hovered about in mid- 
channel above and below Beauport, threatening first one 
point then another. At first, Montcalm was much per- 
plexed by these manceuvers, but he soon saw that the 
real attack would be made on Leévis’s position on the left 
of the French line. He therefore reinforced that position 
with all the men that could be spared from the right and 
center. About two o’clock, he himself went thither and 
was received with enthusiastic shouts of “Vive notre 
général!” —— 

Late in the afternoon when the tide was out, Wolfe 
signaled from one of the stranded transports for Town- 
shend and Murray to cross the ford below the Montmo- 
rency falls a mile away, embarked in a boat, and joined 
Monckton’s flotilla in the river. “Then, under cover of 
an artillery fire from ship and shore, the combined 
advance began. The first of Monckton’s troops to land 
at the edge of the exposed mud-flat were thirteen com- 
panies of Louisburg grenadiers who had been ordered to 
form in four columns and to lead the attack on the near- 
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1 7 5 9 estredoubt. But the grenadiers were so eager and excited 
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that, without stopping to form or waiting for orders, they 
charged like an armed mob before the other troops were 
ready to support them. The French evacuated the 
nearest redoubt which was open toward the rear and 
hence gave little or no protection to its captors. After a 
short pause, finding themselves exposed to a deadly fire, 
the grenadiers rushed across the strand against the 
intrenchments on the heights above. A concentrated fire 
of grape-shot and musket-balls swept them down by 
scores, a long-impending thunderstorm burst in fury, and 
the rain torrents made the grassy slopes so slippery that 
it was almost impossible to climb them. After nearly 
half the grenadiers had fallen, the survivors fell back to 
the redoubt. Seeing the uselessness of further attack 
and fearing that the rising tide would cut off the retreat 
across the Montmorency, Wolfe gave the order to retire. 
The two stranded vessels were set on fire; the fifteenth 
regiment, part of the Royal Americans, and the remnant 
of the grenadiers reembarked in the boats; and the rest 
of the army marched toward the Montmorency camp, 
the men waving their hats and daring the French to come 
down from their intrenchments and to fight them in the 
open. 

In public, the English attributed their failure to the 
precipitancy of the grenadiers and to the rain. In 
general orders issued the next day, Wolfe said: “The 
check which the Grenadiers met with yesterday will, it is 
hoped, be a lesson to them for the time to come; such 
impetuous, irregular, and unsoldierlike proceedings destroy 
all order, make it impossible for their commanders to 
form any dispositions for attack, and put it out of the 
General’s power to execute his plan.” The rebuke was 
just and was to bear good fruit a few weeks later. In 
his dispatches, Wolfe admitted that he had erred in 
undertaking to combine so close to the enemy the land- 
ing of troops from the river with the advance of others 
from across the Montmorency. In truth, he had under- 
taken the impossible, and it is probable that the precipi- 
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tancy of the grenadiers saved the army from another 1 7 5 g 
Ticonderoga if not from complete destruction. No 

doubt he longed more and more intensely for Amherst’s 

coming and began to fear that he might have to be con- 

tent to share the dubious laurels of Sir William Phips. 

The French were much elated by their success, as they The French 
had reason to be. With a loss of but sixty-six, they had S*ces 
killed, wounded, or taken four hundred and fifty-three of 
the enemy and had foiled an attempt upon which the 
English had built great expectations. ‘“ Everybody,” 
said the commissary Berniers, “thought that the cam- 
paign was as good as ended, gloriously for us.” “I have 
no more anxiety for Quebec,” wrote Vaudreuil to Bour- 
lamaque. “M. Wolfe, I can assure you, will make no 
progress. Luckily for him, his prudence saved him from 
the consequences of his mad enterprise, and he contented 
himself with losing about five hundred of his best troops. 
Deserters say that he will try us again in a few days. 
That is what we want; he’ll find somebody to talk to.” 

The next few weeks was a trying period for both parties. The Situation 
By the first of September, one-tenth of the effective total 
of the English army had been killed or wounded, many 
more had died of sickness or were in the hospital, and the 
whole army was depressed by its lack of success. The 
condition of the French was still worse. Although their 
casualties amounted to fewer than three hundred, the 
whole of the Lower Town and much of the Upper Town 
was in ruins, many of the guns had been dismounted or 
silenced, and some of the floating batteries had been dis- 
abled or destroyed. The British fleet controlled the 
river for twenty or thirty miles above Quebec, thereby 
rendering the transportation of supplies difficult; bread 
was so scarce that it cost three francs a pound and 
powder had to be economized. ‘There was much sick- 
ness, and hospital accommodations and appliances were 
poor. In spite of threats and punishment, many Cana- 
dians deserted in order to care for their families and to 
provide food for the coming winter; more than two 
thousand are said thus to have taken French leave. 
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The condition of the inhabitants was rendered still 
more terrible by the fact that the English, indignant at 
“the unchristian barbarities”’ of the Canadians and Indians 
who were constantly lying in wait to scalp and mutilate 
sentinels and outposts, began systematically to devastate 
the country. Highlanders, light infantry, and New 
England rangers burned and laid waste far and wide. 
Churches were ordinarily spared, but farmhouses and 
villages were destroyed wherever resistance was offered 
and sometimes where it was not. “Night after night the 
garrison of Quebec could see the light of burning houses 
as far down as the mountain of Cape Tourmente.”’ 
Although the English were less ruthless than the war 
parties that, for five years under Vaudreuil’s orders, had 
carried destruction and death to the borders of the Eng- 
lish colonies, they were, on occasion, guilty of atrocious 
cruelties. Near Saint Joachim, some prisoners, including 
the curé of the parish, were murdered in cold blood by a 
detachment commanded by Captain Alexander Mont- 
gomery, brother of the general of the Revolutionary war. 
Wolfe’s orders were that “ Women and children are to be 
treated with humanity; if any violence is offered to a 
woman, the offender shall be punished with death.” 

All this destruction failed to draw the wily Montcalm 
out of his intrenchments to give the battle that Wolfe so 
sorely coveted. Winter was coming; Montcalm had 
everything to gain and Wolfe everything to lose by delay. 
As it began to appear that nothing could be accomplished 
below the town, the English general changed his plan 
and began to send more of his vessels up the river past 
the batteries, while Murray with twelve hundred men 
marched across Point Levis and embarked in flatboats 
that had been sent thither. To oppose this new danger, 
Bougainville was sent from the Beauport camp with from 
ten to fifteen hundred men to patrol the shore. Floating 
up and down the river with the tide and threatening to 
land and to cut off supplies from Three Rivers and 
Montreal, this fourth division of the English army 
caused Bougainville’s detachment serious loss of sleep 
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and wearied them with incessant marching. On the 
eighth of August, Murray was twice sharply repulsed 
while attempting to land near Pointe aux Trembles, but 
later he made a descent at Dechambault where he 
destroyed a large depot of stores, including the spare 
baggage of many of the French officers, and burned the 
house that formed the retreat of “la belle Amazon 
avanturiere”’— Madame Cadet. 

On the twentieth of August, a pall of gloom was cast 
over the English army by the news that Wolfe was 
seriously ill. Under his herculean labors, his delicate 
constitution had at last given way. Racked with pain 
and tortured with anxiety, he lay weak and helpless in an 
upper room of a stone farmhouse at Montmorency, 
unable to see his officers or to speak with them. For 
five days he lay thus, but, on the twenty-fifth, it became 
known, “to the inconceivable joy of the whole army,” 
says Knox, that he was better. In a few days, though 
still weak, he was out among his troops. 

Meanwhile, the prospects of the French had brightened. 
Earlier in the month, news had come of the loss of 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Fort Niagara and, as 
related in the preceding chapter, Lévis had been sent up 
the river with a considerable force to lend assistance in 
whichever direction it should prove to be most needed. 
But as time went on it was learned that the English were 
not advancing from Lake Ontario and that Amherst still 
tarried at Crown Point, while Bourlamaque wrote that 
his position at the Isle aux Noix was impregnable. 
Every day that passed brought nearer the winter season 
when the invader must withdraw. Despite their many 
embarrassments, the French grew confident; they began to 
believe that fortune would once more preserve the colony 
that they had so long and so ably defended. 

About this time, the arrival of a messenger from Lake 
Champlain brought to Wolfe the discouraging news of 
the tortoise-like advance northward from Ticonderoga; 
it was apparent that if he was to take Quebec he must do 
it without the expected aid from Amherst and his army — 
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of the success of the expedition, he was now despondent. 
In his last letter to his mother he wrote: “ My antago- 
nist has wisely shut himself up in inaccessible intrench- 
ments, so that I can’t get at him without spilling a torrent 
of blood, and that perhaps to little purpose. The 
Marquis de Montcalm is at the head of a great number 
of bad soldiers and I am at the head of a small number 
of good ones, who wish for nothing so much as to fight 
him; but the old fellow avoids an action, doubtful of the 
behaviour of his army.” 

Disappointed in his expectation of help from Amherst 
and apparently unable to capture the city by his own 
unaided efforts, he, in his moodier moments, regarded 
himself as a ruined man and declared that he would never 
return home “to be exposed to the censure and reproach 
of an ignorant populace.” At other times, he felt that he 
ought not to sacrifice his men in a hopeless conflict against 
insurmountable obstacles. But, despite illness, toils, 
and anxieties “too great,” says Burke, “to be supported by 
a delicate constitution, and a body unequal to the vigor- 
ous and enterprising soul that it lodged,” he cast aside his 
irresolution and resolved upon one final, desperate effort. 


nt le i al 
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N the twenty-ninth of August, while still con- 

fined to the house by illness, Wolfe sent to 

General Monckton a letter in which he asked 

that “the Brigadiers will be so good [as] to meet, and 
consult together for the public Utility and advantage, and 
to consider the best method of attacking the enemy.”’ 
He pointed out that there were three methods of making 
the attack: (1) To ford the Montmorency eight or nine 
miles up and to attack the Beauport lines in the rear, 
while another detachment landed and attacked the French 
infront. (2) To ford the Montmorency below the falls 
in the night, march along the strand to the neighborhood 
of Beauport Point, and there attack, while Monckton’s 
force stood by off the point to support the attack. 
(3) To make a general attack upon Beauport before 
dawn “with all the Chosen Troops of the Army,” one 
division to ford the river and the rest to land from 
boats. All these plans contemplated an attack upon 
the intrenched camp below the city. In spite of the 
repulse of the thirty-first of July, Wolfe still clung 
to the idea of attacking the enemy where the enemy 
was strongest. He had previously entertained two 
other plans, one to scale the heights at Saint Michel, 
about three miles above Quebec, and the other to storm 
the Lower Town. Both of these plans he had aban- 
doned; the first because he learned that the enemy was 
prepared to receive him, the second because, even if the 
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still be inaccessible. 

In their answer, the brigadiers showed a better appreci+ 
ation of the true military situation than their commanding 
officer had done. “The natural Strength of the Enemy’s 
situation, between the River St. Charles and the Mont- 
morency,” they wrote, “now improved by all the Art of 
their Engineers, makes the defeat of the French Army if 
attackt there very doubtful. The advantage their. easy 
communication on Shore has over our Attacks from Boats 
and the Ford of the Montmorency is evident from late 
experience, and it 
cannot be denied 
that That part of 
the Army which is 
proposed to March 
thro’ the Woods 
nine miles up the 
Montmorency to 
surprize their Army 
is exposed to certain 
discovery, and con- 
sequently to the 
continual dis-advan- 
tage of a Wood 
fight— But allowing 
we got footing on 
the Beauport side, 
eo) the M. de Mont- 

peses pics calm will certainly 
still have it in his power to dispute the passage of the 
St. Charles, till the place is supplied with two month’s 
provisions (the utmost you can lye before it) from the 
Ships and Magazines above from which it appears they 
draw their subsistance.” 

The brigadiers then proposed a plan of their own. 
““We, therefore, are of Opinion that the most probable 
Pine of striking an effective Blow is by bringing the 
Troops to the South shore and directing our opperations 


“ 
as 
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above the Town. When we have established ourselves 
on the North Shore, of which there is very little doubt, 
the M. de Montcalm must fight us upon our own terms, 
we are between Him and his provisions and betwixt him 
and the French army opposing General Amhurst. If he 
gives us Battle and we defeat Him Quebec must be ours, 
and which is more all Canada must submit to His Maj- 
esty’s arms, a different Case from any advantage we can 
hope for at Beauport.” From the “Plan of Operations 
in Consequence of the Above Answer” it appears that 
the brigadiers expected the landing to be made a consid- 
erable distance above Quebec, “from the heighth of St. 
John to Cap Rouge River.” 

The idea of an attack above the city was not new to 
Wolfe and he assented to the plan now proposed. That 
he was not very sanguine of its success is clearly shown by 
his last letter to Pitt in which he said: ‘In this situation 
there is such a Choice of Difficultyes,that I own myself at a 
loss how to determine. The Affairs of Great Britain, I 
know, require the most vigorous measures; But the Cour- 
age of a Handfull of brave men should not be exerted, 
only when there is some Hope of a favourable event. 
However, you may be assured, Sir, that the small part 
of the Campaign which remains shall be employed (as far 
as I am able) for the honour of His Majesty, and the 
Interest of the Nation In which I am sure of being well 
seconded by the Admiral and by the Generals. Happy, 
if our Efforts here can contribute to the Success of His 
Majesty’s Arms in any other Parts of America.” 

It was not strange that he was far from confident and 
almost discouraged. Amherst had failed to play the part 
assigned to him, and every attempt of his own had been 
foiled by an opponent who was fully his equal in general- 
ship and who had the advantage of occupying one of 
the strongest natural positions in the world. His own 
illness further complicated difficulties already too great. 
“T am so far recovered,” he wrote to the earl of Hold- 
erness a few days after his last letter to Pitt, “as to be 
able to do business; but my constitution is entirely 
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ruined, without the consolation of doing any considerable 
service to the state and without any prospect of it.” 
The fact that officers of higher rank had been “jumped” 
in his selection for the command made bitter the thought 


of returning home without success. He also knew that _ 


the confidence of his officers and men in him had been 
weakened by repeated failure. On the sixth of Septem- 
ber, Townshend wrote to his wife that Wolfe’s health “is 
but very bad. His generalship in my opinion is not a 
bit better.” Townshend was not alone in the expression 
of such an opinion. Wolfe’s ultimate success and the 
heroic nature of his death have caused most historians to 
overlook the fact that, judged by his career, he was much 
better as a “fighter” than as a strategist. 

The work of abandoning the Montmorency camp was 
begun on the thirty-first of August under Carleton’s 
management. ‘The attention of the French was distracted 
by movements of the English fleet above Cap Rouge and 
by heavy bombardments from Point Levis and by the 
threatening movements of vessels off Beauport. Under 
such cover, the artillery was removed to the Island of 
Orleans and to Point Levis; some of the troops were 
withdrawn on the second of September and, on the third, 
while a part of the fleet and some troops from Point 
Levis threatened the Beauport lines, the rest of the force 
embarked without the loss of a man. 

The next week was devoted to attempting to carry out 
the plan of the brigadiers. Admiral Saunders made a 
judicious distribution of the naval forces to assist the 
army. Admiral Holmes with some seventeen vessels 
was stationed above Quebec, Saunders with the main 
fleet lay off Point Levis, while Admiral Durell with a 
strong squadron patrolled the river from the Island of 
Orleans down to the Gaspé coast. Thus the English 


fleet afforded protection to the English land forces and 


by its movements puzzled and misled the French. - 
Although wholly in the dark as to Wolfe’s intentions, 

Montcalm felt confident that his opponent would not 

sail for home without “a great effort, a stroke of thunder,” 
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Landing of the British, Advance to the Heights, 
and Battle on the Plains of Abraham. 
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but he did not know where the bolt would fall. He was 
badly served in the matter of military intelligence and was 
not even certain where the main English force was con- 
centrated. More sanguine than Montcalm, Vaudreuil 
believed “that the grand design of the enemy has failed.” 
Yet both were ceaselessly watchful. ‘The night is dark,” 
wrote Montcalm to Bourlamaque on the second of Sep- 
tember; “it rains; our troops are in their tents, with 
clothes on, ready for an alarm; . . . I in my boots; 
my horses saddled. In fact, this is my usual way. I 
wish you were here; . . . for I cannot be every- 
where, though I multiply myself, and have not taken off 
my clothes since the twenty-third of June.” It was 
thought that the next attempt would probably be made 
above the city; Montcalm, therefore, strengthened his 
right on the Saint Charles and raised Bougainville’s force 
above Quebec to between two and three thousand men 
including some of the best troops in the French army. 
Bougainville had positive orders to watch the shore as 
far up the river as Jacques-Cartier and to follow every 
movement of the squadron under Holmes. It was 
expected that any attempt above the town would be 
made in the vicinity of Pointe aux Trembles; there was 
but little fear for the heights near the town. Neverthe- 
less, Montcalm ordered the battalion of Guienne to 
encamp on the heights; Vaudreuil withdrew it two days 
later. 

On the sixth of September, Townshend and Monckton 
left Point Levis, forded the Etchemin River, and 
embarked more than three thousand men on Holmes’s 
fleet. On the seventh, the fleet moved up to Cap 
Rouge and made a reconnaissance in force; finding the 
French well prepared, the English did not land. Later 
in the day, the brigadiers reconnoitered as far as Pointe 
aux Trembles where they expected to land on the ninth. 
But a dreary fall rain had set in on the seventh and con- 


tinued almost without cessation until the tenth. This 


rain prevented the carrying out of any military move- 
ment and caused great suffering among the men crowded 
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in the ships. On the ninth, fifteen hundred were landed 
on the south shore at Saint Nicholas with orders to hold 
themselves ready to reémbark at a given signal. The 


VIEW of QUEBEC from 


season was late, the delay v was discouraging, but the time 
was not wasted. The constant movement of the English 
up and down the river with the ebb and flow of the tide 
made them familiar with the country, while it wore out 
the French and tended to make them careless. From 
time immemorial, the cry of wolf as a false alarm has 
often led to a fatal inertness when the crisis really came. 

On the tenth, Wolfe madea final reconnaissance. He 
was accompanied by Admiral Holmes, Generals Monck- 
ton and Townshend, Colonel Carleton, and Captain 
De Laune. From high ground on the south side of 
the Saint Lawrence below the mouth of the Etchemin he 
examined the Anse au Foulon, now known as Wolfe’s 
cove. The beach of this cove, less than two miles above 
the town, seemed well adapted to the landing of troops, 
but above it rose the usual cliffs. However, Wolfe dis- 
covered a narrow, winding path running up from the 
shore. The author of the “curious but often inexact” 
Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo says that it was the lately 
escaped hostage-prisoner who directed Wolfe in his choice 
of a landing-place, although Stobo seems to have left 
Quebec several days before. The path had been some- 
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what broken up by the French and was barricaded by an 1 7 5 9g 
abatis, but the top had been deemed so inaccessible by 

the French that they had stationed there only about one 

hundred men. About two hundred yards nearer the 

town, at the eastern limit of the cove, was a spur up 

which a small party might perhaps be able to climb and 

surprise the guard at the top. The barricaded path could 

then be cleared and a larger force brought up from the 

beach. 

Wolfe resolved to modify the plan of the brigadiers woife’s 
and to make the attempt at this cove. It was an Fin! Plan 
audacious resolution, yet it had some points in its favor. 

If Wolfe had followed the plan of his brigadiers, he 
would have had to meet the troops under Bougainville, 
while by a clever ruse, as we shall see, he drew that 
vigilant officer and his men up the river and landed his 

own army near the town while the French patrol was 
nearly twenty miles away. The French were expecting 

an attack either on Beauport or at some point higher up 

the river than the Anse au Foulon the very inaccessibility 

of which had led the French to leave it feebly guarded. 

Still the hundred who were on duty there could probably 

have held the position until the arrival of help if they had 

been properly alert. But—a favoring circumstance of 
which Wolfe did not know—the commander of the 
picket was the Canadian Vergor who, four years before, Vergor on 
had surrendered Fort Beausejour after a tame resistance. Gyae 
For this he had been tried and, through the influence of 
Vaudreuil and Bigot, acquitted. He was a man after 
Bigot’s own heart; only a few days previously he had 
allowed all but about thirty of his men to go to their homes 

and to work on their farms on condition that they also 
worked on one of his. Such was the man who was 
standing guard for New France in the hour of her greatest 

eril. 
: Thanks to the navy, the English forces were in such Adroit_ 
a position that the most could be made of the opportunity, Pt" 
and Wolfe’s plan was laid with great adroitness. Mont- 
calm was to be kept below the town by a feint against 
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1 7 5 9 Beauport; Bougainville was to be drawn up the river by 
a threatened landing at Pointe aux Trembles; the Quebec 
garrison was to be kept busy by a bombardment from 
Point Levis. While the enemy’s attention was thus dis- 
tracted at these various points, Wolfe would land his 
army at the cove; if all went well, morning would find 
him on the Heights of Abraham. As the town was 
incapable of a prolonged defense on this side, the French 
would be compelled to fight the battle that Wolfe so long 
had sought. Defeat would spell utter ruin, but victory 
would bring with it the mastery of Quebec and of New 


France. 
A Precious The English preparations were made with great secrecy. 
oor It seems that to the very last, only Admiral Holmes who 


was to command the covering squadron, Captain Chads 
who was to have charge of the movement of the flotilla 
of boats that was to carry the expedition, Colonel Burton, 
and perhaps one or two others knew just where the land- 
ing was to be made. Even the brigadiers seem to have 
known the plan only in a general way until half-past 
eight on the evening of the twelfth, when, at their 
request, Wolfe told them more definitely what he 
intended to do. The general orders issued on the 
eleventh entered into great detail about such matters as 
the embarkation, but said nothing about the landing- 
place, while the final orders of the twelfth were silent on 
the subject. 

Wolfe’s These orders of the twelfth were, in reality, Wolfe’s 

oe final message to his army and deserve to be quoted in part: 
“The Enemy’s force is now devided, great scarcity of 
provisions now in their camp, and universal discontent 
among the Canadians . . . a vigorous blow struck 
by the army at this juncture may determine the fate of 
Canada. Our troops below are in readiness to join us; 
all the light artillery are embarked at the point of Levi, 
and the troops will land where the French seem least to 
expect it. The first body that gets on shore is to march 
directly to the enemy, and drive them from any little post 
that they may occupy; the officers must be careful that 
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the succeeding bodies do not, by any mistake, fire upon 1 7 5 9 
those who go on before them. The battalions must form 
on the upper ground with expedition, and be ready to 
charge whatever presents itself. When the artillery and 
troops are landed, a corps will be left to secure the land- 
ing place, while the rest march on and endeavor to bring 
the French and Canadians to battle. The officers and 
men will remember what their country expects of them, 
and what a determined body of soldiers inured to war is 
capable of doing against weak French battalions, mingled 
with a disorderly peasantry.” 

Wolfe had a premonition that he would not survive The Shadow 
the action. On the evening of the twelfth, having made ° P*" 
all the necessary mili- 
tary arrangements, he 
called his old school- 
mate, “Jack” Jervis, 
now the commander of 
the sloop-of-war “ Por- 
cupine,” into the cabin 
of the “Sutherland”’ in 
order to entrust to him 
a private commission. 
To Jervis he gave his 
note-book, his will, and 
the miniature of his 
betrothed, Miss Low- 
ther. The will pro- 
vided for the distribu- 
tion of his property and 
personal effects, chiefly 
among his officers, and 
stated that in case of 
his death the miniature 
was to be “set in jewels 
to the amount of five 
hundred guineas” and returned to Miss Lowther. 

By this time all was in readiness. The light artillery The 
had gone on board an armed sloop on the eleventh; the Pmbs*ston 
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1 7 § g troops at Saint Nicholas had embarked on the morning 


Silence 


The Path 
of Glory 


of the twelfth and gone up with the flood-tide, but had 
fallen down the river again before nightfall. After sun- 
set, detachments from the Island of Orleans and from 
Point Levis, leaving their tents still standing, had 
marched along the south shore to Goreham’s Post, near 
the mouth of the Etchemin. The total force available 
for the attempt amounted to forty-eight hundred and 
twenty-nine infantrymen of all ranks and about twenty 
artillerymen. About eleven o’clock, seventeen hundred 
of these were embarked in thirty large bateaux and some 
boats belonging to the squadron which, for some time, 
remained alongside the vessels. As it was expected that 
the troops would have to remain in the boats most of the 
night, they had, by Wolfe’s order, received an extra gill 
of rum to put in their water; in addition, they carried 
their arms and ammunition, and rum and provisions for 
two days. 

Toward midnight, a single lantern appeared in the main 
topmast shroud of the “Sutherland.” At the signal, the 
boats were rowed quietly to the rendezvous between the 
flagship and the south shore. On the north side of the 
river at Cap Rouge, lay Bougainville’s headquarters, but 
the English vessels clung close to the south shore and 
the bateaux were on the south side of the ships—quite 
out of the sight of the enemy in the moonless midnight. 
About two hours later, a second lantern appeared above 
the first and the boats began to drop down-stream in suc- 
cession from the front. [The French sentinels remained 


blissfully unaware that the final expedition against — 


Quebec was on its way. 

Wolfe and his staff, with Captain De Laune and 
twenty-four volunteers who were to lead the desperate 
attempt to climb the cliff and surprise the guard at the 
top, were in the foremost boat. On either side appeared 
the dark steep banks of the river, the moon had set and 
the sky was partly overcast, but at the eastward the dark- 
ness was reddened and the stillness was torn by the flash 
and thunder of the guns at Point Levis and on the ves- 
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sels lying in the basin of Quebec. Now it was, accord- 1 7 5 9 
ing to long accepted accounts, that Wolfe, oppressed per- * 
haps by a feeling of his impending doom and anxious 

about the outcome of his venture, quoted in a low voice 

to his officers the then recently published lines of Gray: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, when he had finished, “I would 
rather have written those lines than take Quebec 
tomorrow.” According to Major William Wood, 
Wolfe’s recitation of the E/egy was perhaps made while 
reconnoitering from a boat the previous afternoon; in 
other words, “‘the story may be true but cannot yet be 
proved so.” 

For more than an hour the boats floated down with the Good Luck 
current without particular incident. [wo or three miles 
above the cove lay the English sloop “ Hunter,” moored 
in midstream. Her commander, Captain Smith, was 
ignorant of Wolfe’s plans, but he had just learned from 
two prisoners or deserters that the French were expecting 
Bougainville to send that night a convoy of provisions 
down the river to Montcalm, as he had done more than 
once before. Mistaking Wolfe’s flotilla for Bougainville’s 
convoy, Captain Smith was about to open fire; the fort- 
unate discovery was made just intime. NHurried explana- 
tions followed and, quickly seizing his golden opportunity, 
Wolfe turned the French expectations to his own 
advantage. 

Happily escaping thie danger, Wolfe’s flotilla bore in Qui Vive? 
nearer the north shore. There was now great danger of 
discovery, but fortunately the sky was more than ever 
overcast and the darkness more intense. They passed 
the first French post in safety, but when they were oppo- 
site the second and still some distance above the cove, 
there rang out from a sentinel on shore the sharp chal- 
lenge: “Qui vive?” Fortunately there was in one of 
the foremost boats a Highland officer who had served on 
the continent and spoke French perfectly. “France!” he 
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I 7 5 9 responded. ‘Why do you not speak louder?”’ the sen- 


The Forlorn 
Hope 


Climbing 
the Cliff 


tinel is said to have asked. ‘Do not make a noise; we 
shall be heard,” was the ready answer. As might natur- 
ally be expected, the accounts of this dialogue do not 
agree, but the fact remains that the sentinel was satisfied 
and did not demand the countersign. There is little 
doubt that he assumed that the boats belonged to the 
expected provision flotilla that Bougainville was to send 
down that night to Quebec. The suspicions of a second 
sentinel were lulled by a similiar answer and, at about 
four o'clock, the boats arrived at their destination. 

Wolfe was the first man to spring ashore. Captain De 
Laune with the twenty-four volunteers and three light 
infantry companies followed and were formed upon the 
beach. Wolfe in person led them just beyond the rocky 
point that jutted out to form the eastern boundary of 
Anse au Foulon and pointed out to them the spur up 
which he hoped they would be able to climb. With their 
muskets slung on their backs, they pulled themselves up 
the steep ascent by trees, roots, and bushes, sometimes 
scrambling on hands and knees and sometimes helping 
each other over the worst places; at last they reached the 
summit without having raised an alarm. The French 
were taken by surprise and offered little resistance; prob- 
ably most of them had been sleeping. Vergor escaped, 
wounded in the heel; some of his men were captured. 
In a moment, the English were masters of the plateau 
and their huzzas carried the glad tidings to their anxious 
comrades below. When Wolfe heard the cheer of his 
men as they charged the post at the top of the cliff, he 
ordered the battalion at the foot of the Foulon path to 
lead the general advance. 

Pulling themselves up by the shrubbery and the boughs 
of trees that then grew upon the acclivity, and finding 
insecure footing “upon the little ledges of the rock that 
scarcely afford a sufficient foothold for a goat” came 
Colonel Howe and the main body of the light infantry, 
Colonel Fraser with his detachment of the Highlanders, 
and then the grenadiers. So prompt was the forward 
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and upward movement that just as the second party 1 7 5 9 
reached the top “they ran into the men of the forlorn 
hope who were still following up their charge. Both of 
these parties had advanced so quickly that neither thought ° 
the French could have disappeared so suddenly from 
the ground between them; and an accident was barely 
averted; for it was still so dark that each was liable to 
mistake the other for the enemy.” While the other 
battalions under Monckton and Murray were waiting 
for their turn to climb, Admiral Holmes’s squadron 
arrived with intrenching tools and camp equipment and 
in readiness to support the troops if there was need and 
opportunity offered. The Samos battery, a little ways 
up the river, was quickly captured by Howe and the 
light infantry. Townshend’s detachment from Gore- 
ham’s Post and the troops from the ships landed at the 
cove, climbed the hill, and formed on the plateau above. 
By six o’clock on the morning of the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, Wolfe’s little army was drawn up on the heights 
above Quebec. 

The French patrol on the heights retired toward the On the 
city and sent to the camp at Beauport word of what had Pte 
happened. Without waiting for all the troops to come 
up, Wolfe took the fifty-eighth regiment and most of the 
light infantry to make a reconnaissance of the plateau 
known to history as the Plains of Abraham, so called 
from Abraham Martin, a pilot who had owned land there 
in the early days of the colony. Crossing to the Sainte 
Foy road, Wolfe followed it toward the city until he was 
able to look down upon the valley of the Saint Charles 
and the camp at Beauport. About a mile from the walls 
of the city, a rise of ground crossed the plateau; midway 
between this ridge and the walls was a second ridge par- 
allel with both. Because of the second ridge, the first 
could not be seen from the walls; between the two was 
an almost ideal battle-field. Returning from his recon- 
naissance, Wolfe led his army northward to the Sainte 
Foy road and then eastward to the first ridge on which 
he formed his firing line. It was eight o’clock before the 
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| 7 § g troops were in position. Later in the day, after the zig- 


The Critics 


W olfe’s 
Strategy 


zag path of the Foulon had been cleared, two brass 
6-pounder cannons were dragged up to the heights. The 
first reached the battle-field about nine o’clock—just in 
time; the other came up about two hours later. 

The difficulty of the ascent, which an able military 
critic has erroneously called an escalade, has been exagger- 
ated by some and unduly minimized by others. One of 
the British officers present wrote: ‘Should the troops 
perform this difficult undertaking, I shall for the future 
think little of Hannibal’s leading an army over the Alps; 
the rock is almost steep, and the summit seems to me 
inaccessible to an army.” In spite of the changes of a 
hundred and fifty years, a personal inspection of the 
place justifies the statement that, as an athletic per- 
formance, it ““was by no means an unprecedented mili- 
tary operation” and that “it was a boldly desperate, 
rather than a physically difficult undertaking.” On the 
other hand, one finds nothing to confirm the assumption 
that five thousand men, carrying their arms, ammunition, 
knapsacks, and rations, did or could scale the steep “in a 
tolerably solid mass.” 

In his desperate zeal, Wolfe had taken great risks, but 
he had not been as rash as has often been supposed. He 
had a supreme confidence in the discipline and valor of 
his officers and men, he had learned that the Plains of 
Abraham were practically unprotected, he had held 
Montcalm below the city by Saunders’s feint on the works 
at Beauport, he had decoyed Bougainville up the river 
and left him there out of the way of doing immediate harm, 
and, finally, he did not risk the destruction of his army in the 
dangerous ascent of the cliff until he knew that Vergor 
and his guard were criminally negligent. ‘ With all his 
dare-devil courage, Wolfe was not the man to risk use- 
less sacrifice of life.” Had the advance-guard found the 
French sentinels at the Foulon as vigilant as their duty 
demanded, Wolfe would doubtless have countermanded 
his orders and quickly reémbarked the men on shore. 
Although he was taking desperate chances, he had not 
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lost his head; on this occa- 
sion, his strategy matched his 
daring —and Fortune smiled. 

Meanwhile what of the 
French? Circumstances had 
conspired against them; for 
once fortune had deserted them. 
Certain that the attack was to 
be made above his post, Bou- 
gainville had been lured far up 
the river by the movements of 
English vessels threatening an 
attack in the vicinity of Pointe 
aux Trembles.. The vessels 
later dropped down-stream 
again; as Bougainville was re- 
turning, he heard of the Eng- 
lish landing at the cove below, 
but it was then eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning; he did 
not arrive at the battle-field in 
time to be of any service to 
Montcalm. 

On the day before, Mont- 
calm had again ordered the 
battalion of Guienne to the 
heights above the Foulon cove 
and again Vaudreuil had inter- 
fered. Even Montcalm - had 
not realized to the full the 
dangerous possibilities of the 
place and had been misled by 
Saunders’s demonstration into 
thinking that an attack was to 
be made on Beauport. In 
consequence, he had kept his 
troops under arms and _ had 
taken no rest during the night. 
About six o'clock, having 
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1 7 5 g heard the guns of the Samos battery and fearing for the 


safety of the provision convoy, he mounted and, with the 
Chevalier Johnstone, rode over to the hornwork near the 
Saint Charles to learn if any news had come to Vaudreuil. 
According to one account, he caught sight of the English 
on the heights before reaching the governor’s quarters ; 
according to another, he found that the governor had 
received news that the English were attempting to land at 
the cove but was waiting for developments. At all 
events, it appears that while Montcalm was at the goy- 
ernor’s quarters a messenger arrived with the news that 
the enemy were on the heights beyond the city. 

Then the jealousies of Montcalm and Vaudreuil and 
the evils of a divided command revealed themselves in 
their most disastrous form. Despite all his previous 
boasting, Vaudreuil remained supinely at the hornwork 
while Montcalm gathered all the troops immediately 
available and sent Johnstone to bring up the left wing of 
his army. Vaudreuil ordered the left to remain where it 
was and all that Montcalm got was the battalion of Royal 
Roussillon. Vaudreuil failed to order Ramezay, the 
commandant of Quebec, to let Montcalm have the avail- 
able field-pieces, and Rantezay allowed him to have only 
three when he might have had twenty-five. ‘There were 
orders and counter orders; misunderstanding, haste, 
delay, perplexity.” At last, Montcalm managed to get 
eight battalions of regulars—five of them French and the 
other three colonial—some militia and some Indians, 
about five thousand men in all, in line between the city 
andthe enemy. The ends of the line are marked fairly 
well today by two martello towers. 

Montcalm then called a council of war and his chief 
officers agreed that an attack should be made immediately. 
They believed that if time was given the English would 
bring up more men, that they would intrench themselves, 
that their own supplies would be cut off, and that Quebec, 
attacked both by water and by land, must inevitably fall. 
As most of the British troops were hidden by inequalities 
of the ground, the French could not see how large 
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Wolfe’s force really was and seem to have underestimated 1 7 5 g 
it; they hoped by an immediate attack to overwhelm the 
troops already there before others, who were supposed to 
be coming, could arrive. They did not know that Wolfe 
had already brought up all of his immediately available 
men; in their minds, a quick victory was the only thing 
that could save the city. Thanks to the assistance 
rendered by the navy, Wolfe had been able to disconcert 
the French completely and all the measures taken by 
them to oppose him were hastily conceived and_neces- 
sarily imperfect. 

It is probable that the chances for French success Montcalm’s 
would have been greater if Montcalm had waited until he 7" 
had secured more cannon and Bougainvillet was at hand 
to attack the British in the rear. Montcalm has been 
much blamed by enemies and critics because of the 
“‘precipitancy of the attack.” Thus, they have urged 
that the lateness of the season would force Wolfe to 
storm the fortifications of the city without waiting for 
siege-guns; that the defense could be prolonged until a 
crushing hostile force, with abundant artillery, had been 
concentrated on the English front and flank and rear; 
that preparation for the necessary assault would consume 
time and Wolfe had no time to spare, etc. In a few 
weeks, at most, winter would come, “a grim and irresisti- 
ble ally,” as truly so at Quebec in 1759 as it was at 
Moscow half a century later. Montcalm had already 
‘shown that he knew how to wait; why did he not now 
wait? Was it because “his impetuosity overcame his 
better judgment,” or, as his enemies assert, because, over- 
eager for undivided glory, he was afraid that Vaudreuil 
would come and take command? On the other hand, 
his tactics have received strong approval. If he had 
much to gain by delay, it is certain that he also had much 
to lose. 

Meanwhile Wolfe had perfected his dispositions for The Thin 
. the impending battle. The plateau on which he stood **¢"* 
was a tolerably level tract of ground, about three-fourths 
of a mile wide, partly covered with grass and partly with 
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1 7 5 9 corn-fields, with here and there a clump of bushes. 
Across this plateau, between the lines of Maple avenue 
and DeSalaberry street of today, and facing the city, 
Wolfe drew up in battle array six regiments—the fifty- 
eighth, the seventy-eighth Highlanders, the forty-seventh, 
the forty-third, the twenty-eighth, and the Louisburg 
grenadiers. It seems that, owing to the wide extent of 
ground that had to be covered, he found it necessary to 
draw up his army in two lines only, instead of the usual 
three, a “well-judged innovation.” The files were at 
least three feet apart and the battalions were separated by 
intervals of about forty yards. Even then, the line of 
battle did not reach across the plateau; on his right near 
the cliffs of the Saint Lawrence and somewhat to the 
rear, on the gaol knoll, he placed the thirty-fifth regiment 
with one wing thrown back at a right angle so as to face 
the Saint Lawrence. On his left, toward the Saint 
Charles where there was much greater danger of being 
flanked, he stationed the fifteenth regiment with one wing 
facing the left front and the other facing the left rear. 
The light infantry was stationed in the woods along the 
Sainte Foy road between what is now the foot of Maple 
avenue and the foot of DeSalaberry street. The second 
Royal Americans were formed in column in the rear of 
the left of the line, and the third Royal Americans were 
stationed well in the rear of the right to cover the 
approach to the top of the Foulon path. A detachment 
of one hundred and seventy-two light infantrymen was 
to hold the Samos battery against the coming of Bougain- 
ville; the forty-eighth regiment was held in reserve in 
the rear of the right center. The generals were all on 
the firing line; Townshend commanded on the left, 
Murray in the center, and Monckton on the right; 
Wolfe himself, attired in a brilliant new uniform that was 
an easy mark for the sharpshooters of the enemy, moved 
up and down the line, overseeing everything and impress- 
ing upon all that there must be no firing until the enemy 
was within forty paces. A volley from double-shotted 
muskets was then to be poured in, after which the men 
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were to reload, advance twenty paces, and fire again. 1 7 5 9 
Just before the battle joined, Wolfe stationed himself on 

the right between the twenty-eighth and the Louisburg 
grenadiers on some rising ground whence he had a good 

view of the entire right and center. 

The attack was begun by a swarm of Canadians and The Battle 

Indians, who fusilladed the English from front and flank, P*8% 
while a few cannons opened upon them with canister. 
When his line of battle was formed, Montcalm rode 
down the front saying a few stirring words to each battal- 
ion. ‘The eight battalions of French and colonial regu- 
lars advanced in three brigades, the white uniformed 
French regulars, victors of Ticonderoga, in the center, 
and the variously arrayed colonial regulars on the wings. 
No sooner were the Canadians within long musket-range 
than they began to fire without orders and then to throw 
themselves on the ground to reload. his behavior 
proved disastrous; but little injury was inflicted upon the 
English and the advance was much delayed. Further- 
more, the Canadians showed a greater inclination to join 
in the skirmishing attacks than to come to close quarters ; 
before the battle was really joined, the three colonial bat- 
talions had practically melted away. This caused the 
French regulars to lose assurance and to hesitate. To 
guard their now exposed flanks, the brigade on the left 
inclined to the left, the two on the right to the right; 
thus, split in twain, the French army advanced against 
the English wings, firing hurriedly and nervously as they 
came. ; 

While the French were forming for the attack, Wolfe Quick work 
moved his line a hundred paces forward to insure a close 
and decisive action. A small English cannon plied the 
enemy effectively with grape-shot, but the thin red lines 
of infantry remained motionless and silent. Nearer and 
yet nearer came the shouting, white-uniformed battalions, 
the troops firing as they advanced. Some of the English 
soldiers fell, but their comrades waited. Wolfe anxiously 
watched the narrowing interval—a hundred yards—eighty 
— sixty — fifty — forty-five—forty—“ Fire!” With a 
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1 7 5 9 crash, the English poured in their first volley, sweeping 
down the French by hundreds. With precision and 


celerity, the men reloaded and moved twenty paces to the 


front. Again they 

\: \. poured in their volley 

sc owe and “then followed a 
= m@ short, but deadly 
fire-fight; the French 
f — Wolfe’s Pistol fighting gallantly, 

but firing wildly and without concentration; whilst the 
British line kept up its quick, intense, but perfectly 


line began to waver. The English dashed in with the 
bayonet; the Highlanders with the claymore; in a 
few moments the French army was a disorderly mob 
in wild flight for safety, “driven, with a prodigious 
slaughter, into the town and their other intrench- 
ments on the other side of the River St. Charles.” 
A French officer who was present says: ‘Our troops 
gave the first fire, the British the second, and the affair 
was over. Our right took to their heels, our center 
ran away after them and drew along the left, and so 
the battle was lost in less time than I am telling the 
story.” In less than ten minutes the fate of a con- 
tinent had been decided. Although not included in 
Creasy’s famous list, Quebec was one of the decisive 
battles of the world. 

Wolfe Before the main French attack began, Wolfe, while on 

Wounded a visit to the left, had been hit in the wrist, but hesem 
the wound up with his handkerchief and kepton. As he 
passed the center, another bullet struck him in the groin, 


but he kept on, pouring out his spirit, says a grenadier ~ 


officer, “in animated exhortations and fiery eloquence, 
which spring from that deep emotion which none but 
warriors can feel” and “none but heroes can utter.” 
Just as the final charge began, a third bullet passed 
through one of his lungs; half-stunned by the shock, he 
staggered and was carried to the rear and seated on the 
ground. There the staff surgeon and a favorite servant 


controlled, double-shotted volleys.” Shaan the French’ 
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took him in charge, but it was evident that he had onlya 1 7 5 9 
few minutes to live. His eyes were already glazing with 

death, when some one on the knoll in front 

cried out: “They run, my God! see how el 

they run!” “Who run?” asked Wolfe, Jz 

rousing himself. “The enemy, sir; they 

give way everywhere!” ‘Go, one of you, 

my lads, to Colonel Burton,” said the dying 

general; “tell him to march Webb’s regi- The Death 
ment down to Charles River to cut off their a 
retreat from the bridge.” Then turning on 

his side, he added: ‘Now God be praised, 

I shall die in peace;” a moment 
later his gallant spirit took its 
flight. 

Very similar was the fate of 
Montcalm. Slightly wounded 
early in the engagement, he was 
trying to rally his troops when he 
received another ball through the 
body. Supported by two grena- Wolfe’s Monument on the Plains of Abraham 
diers, he reéntered the town through the Saint Louis Montcalm 
gate. As he rode down the street, some affrighted Ws 
women, seeing the blood streaming down his waistcoat, 
set up their loud lamentations: “OA, mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! le Marquis est tué!” In heroic kindness, Mont- 

i a , z calm reassuringly 
replied. “Sit's 
nothing, it’s noth- 
% ing: do not distress 
yourselves for me, 
my good friends.” 
B (Ce mest rien, ce 
nest rien; Ne vous 
affigez pas pour 
ERR SR a aes mol, mes bonnes 

House of Surgeon Arnoux, in which Montcalm Died am ies.) He was 
taken into a house where a surgeon examined him and 
reported that the wound was mortal. The death-stricken 
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a a eae 


Une Mort 


Glorieuse 


September 14 


In Memoriam 


man received the verdict with composure and asked how 
long he might live. He was told that he might survive 
until three in the morning. ‘So much the better,” he 
returned, “I am happy that I shall not live to see the 
surrender of Quebec.” 

When Montcalm’s advice was asked concerning what 
the French should do, he pointed out a three-fold choice 
—to fight again, to retreat, or to surrender. He seems 
also to have written a short note to the English general; 
beyond this he refused to consider military matters. 
“My time is very short, I have far more important 
business that must be attended to.” To his secretary he 
confided messages to each of his family, asked that all his 
papers be delivered to Lévis, and devoted his last 
moments to preparing for the death that about five in the 
morning came to his relief. An old servant of the Ursu- 
lines, “ Bonhomme Michel,” made a rude coffin and, on 
the evening of that day, in the presence of officers of the 
garrison, a gathering of citizens, and a few priests and 
nuns, the body of the greatest soldier who had ever 
served New France was laid to 
rest in the Ursulines’ chapel in a 
grave that had been partly hol- 
lowed out by the bursting of a 
shell. Once again the saying had 
been fulfilled: “La guerre est le 
tombeau des Montcalm.” 

Thus, one in victory and the 
other in defeat, died gloriously 
the two chief heroes of the war. 
@ Io them, posterity has paid im- 
@ partial honor. In the words of 
FE John Fiske, “there has never 
@ been a historic drama in which 
i the leading parts have been played 
by men of nobler stuff than Mont- 
# calm and Wolfe.” In the “ Gov- 

rate @ ernor’s Garden” in Quebec stands 
Wolfe-Montcalm Monument @ monument, erected in 1828. 
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On one side of the shaft is the word, MONTCALM; 1 7 5 g 
on the other, WOLFE; on the pedestal is carved: 


Mortem Virtus CoMMUNEM 
FamaAm Htsrortia 


MonumentuM PostTeErITAs 
Depitr 


Oey ieee 
The English 
Brigadiers 


Canadian 
Valor 


stip: 


we + 
sheers sap ial a na 


“THE UNION OF THE STATES MAY BE SAID TO 
DATE FROM THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM ” 


it BoB Let ees ie gb OF NE W FR AN Gae 


HEN Wolfe fell, Monckton immediately took 
command of the British forces. A few min-. 


utes later, Monckton was severely wounded 
and it was reported that Townshend had been wounded 
too. Murray therefore took command and continued 
the pursuit of the French up to the walls of the city 
when Townshend arrived; it was Carleton and not 
Townshend who had been wounded. From hand to hand 
the chief command had passed until, in one half-hour, 
each of the general officers had held it. On the other 
side, Montcalm’s three brigadiers and his senior colonel 
had fallen with their faces to the foe while vainly trying 
to rally the fleeing French. By the time that Townshend 
took the command from Murray, the pursuers were in 
almost as great disorder as the pursued had been. 
Although Montcalm had launched his whole force 
against the English without holding any in reserve and 
the rout of his army was complete, the pursuit was sud- 
denly checked in an unexpected quarter. Some of the 
Canadians, most of whom had not advanced with the regu- 
lars to the attack, stood at bay in the thicket along the 
edge of the cliff above the Cote d’Abraham on the Saint 
Charles side of the plateau. When the victorious High- 
landers advanced to dislodge them, they were received 
with so hot a fire that they had to retreat and wait for 
reinforcements. According to their custom, these moun- 
taineers had thrown down their muskets when they drew 
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their broadswords for the attack, but other regiments 1 7 5 9 
arrived and helped to drive the Canadians over the cliff 

and forced them across the bridge of boats. In this half- 

hour fight, the Canadians lost two hundred, but they had 

atoned for some of their shortcomings on the battle-field 

and afforded needed aid to the regulars many of whom 
otherwise would have been cut down or taken prisoners 

before they found safety beyond the river. 

Before Townshend had had time fully to reform his Bougainville 
somewhat disorganized army, Bougainville appeared with (om sn4 
about two thousand men. When in the morning of that 
day he found that the British men-of-war that had been 
threatening him on the evening of the twelfth had disap- 
peared in the darkness, he naturally thought that they had 
dropped down the river to Saint Nicholas and would 
return. He, however, promptly set out for Cap Rouge 
and covered the eight miles so quickly that he met Vaud- 
reuil’s messenger there at nine o’clock; not long after 
eleven o’clock his advance-guard had reached the scene of 
action. The detachment that he sent to retake the Samos 
battery was repulsed. Townshend advanced with a force 
of infantry and his two guns, and Bougainville wisely and 
in good order retired to Ancienne Lorette, about nine 
miles from Quebec. The English then proceeded to 
intrench themselves upon the field of battle and Saunders’ The 
supplied as many seamen as were needed to bring up Bussckes 
guns, tents, and supplies. Asa matter of fact, the “blue- 
jackets” who had been carrying up camp equipments and 
intrenching tools or waiting on the beach with guns and 
other siege materials “‘were anything but pleased with the 
tameness of the part assigned to them.” According to 
the written statement of one of them, “they were per- 
petually damning their eyes, etc., because they were 
restrained from pushing into the heat of the fire before 
they were wanted.” Within twenty-four hours, Town- 
shend and his army were safe from any immediate danger. 

Vaudreuil had long boasted what he would do when a The French 
crisis came, but his part in the battle had consisted of Wi", 
crossing the Saint Charles bridge just as the rout began, 
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recrossing it, and ordering it to be destroyed before half 
the defeated army had escaped—an order that luckily 
was not carried out. Within the safety of the hornwork, 
he blustered about taking his revenge the next day, but 
tamely acquiesced in the decision of a council of war to 
retreat to Jacques-Cartier and there await the arrival of 
Lévis. When night came, he fled with the right wing 
“as if the Highlanders were after them with the clay- 
more” and without even informing the center and the left 
of his intentions. These portions of the army followed 
of their own initiative; ‘they had to run in order to get 
into touch with the fugitives” and the retreat became a 
disorderly rout. 

The flight of the French army had left Quebec in a 
precarious position. The garrison consisted of about six 
hundred French and colonial regulars and about fifteen 
hundred sailors and local militia. Within the walls there 
were also about twenty-six hundred women and children, 
and more than a thousand sick and wounded and other 
non-combatants. Provisions were almost exhausted; a 
large part of the town was in ruins; Townshend was 
building formidable siege-works close up to the walls; 
the spirit of resistance was broken. Ramezay, the com- 
mandant, had received instructions from Vaudreuil to the 
effect that when the supply of provisions was exhausted 
he might surrender without waiting for the enemy to 
take the place by storm, and had even been authorized to 
capitulate in forty-eight hours after the departure of the 
army from Beauport. On the fifteenth, the mayor anda 
deputation of citizens waited upon the commandant and 
urged him to surrender; in the evening, a council of war 
was held. Vaudreuil’s orders authorizing a capitulation 
that very night were read and the council was almost 
unanimous for such action. But Ramezay was determined 
to make an effort to save the town and soon received 
indefinite promises of assistance from Vaudreuil. As the 
promised supplies did not come, he sent to Beauport and 
learned that the absconding army had left their tents 
standing and that the large store of provisions left there 
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1 7 5 9 by Vaudreuil and Bigot had been carried off by the 
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Governor of 
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half-starved habitants. On the afternoon of the seven- 
teenth, Townshend’s batteries made ready to open fire. 
Saunders closed in with twelve ships of the line; troops 
on the heights were ready to storm the walls and seamen 
were waiting to carry the Lower Town. Finding his 
supplies exhausted, his men mutinous, an assault immi- 
nent, and assistance still problematical, Ramezay con- 
sented to surrender. The articles were signed by him on 
the evening of the seventeenth and by Townshend and 
Saunders on the morning of the eighteenth. Early in the 
afternoon, Townshend took formal possession of Quebec; 
Murray marched in at the head of the grenadiers and 


occupied the Upper Town while Captain Palliser with a 


naval brigade occupied the Lower Town. The garrison 
marched out with the honors of war and, a few days later, 
were sent to France in British transports. 

The secret royal instructions issued to Wolfe before 
he sailed from England provided that “In Case, by the 
Blessing of God upon Our Arms, you shall make yourself 
Master of Quebec, Our Will and Pleasure is that You do 
keep Possession of said Place, for which purpose, You are to 
appoint, out of the Troops under your command, a sufh- 
cient and ample Garrison under the Command of such care- 


© Quebec Taken”? Medal, 1759 


ful and able officer, as You shall judge best qualified for so 
important a trust, effectually to defend and secure the said 
Place; And You will immediately make, in the best man- 
ner practicable, such repairs to the Works, as you shall find 
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necessary for the Defence thereof, until you shall receive 1 7 5 g 
further orders from Us.”’ Accordingly, soldiers and sailors 
were promptly put at the work of destroying the intrench- 
ments on the plains, clearing the streets of the city, 
repairing the houses, strengthening the fortifications, and 
unloading provisions and other stores. As Monckton 
was disabled and Townshend was anxious to return 
home, Murray was left as governor and commander of 
the British forces in Canada. In October, the fleet— 
one vessel of which carried the embalmed body of Wolfe 
—fired a parting salute and bore away for England. 

Wolfe’s last letter to Pitt had reached London only Gloom and 
two days before Townshend’s account of the battle and ©4" 
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capitulation. The former letter, gloomy in tone, caused 
general dejection; on the very day that it was printed 
in the Public Gazette came the news of Wolfe’s victory 
and death, and of the surrender of Quebec. The 
impression created is thus described by Walpole: “The 
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I 7 5 g incidents of dramatic fiction could not be conducted with 
more address to lead an audience from despondency 

to sudden exaltation. . . . They despaired, they 
na a ; @ triumphed, and they 
wept; for Wolfe had 
fallen in the hour of 
victory.” Special 
resolutions were 
passed by parliament; 
a monument was 
voted in Westminster 
Abbey. Ali tei 
4 English colonies in 


with Wolfe’s name; 
in Massachusetts, 
Governor Pownall 
proclaimed a day for 
the commemoration 
of the mercies of the 
preceding year, and all 
the pulpits resounded 
with sermons of 
thanksgiving. On 
the day of Wolfe’s 
burial, Admiral 


Thanksgiving Proclamation of Governor Thomas Pownall, Hawke wom his bril- 
November 10, 1759 liant victory, the 


November 20 naval counterpart of the battle of the plains,and England 
went wild with joy. Minden in August; Quebec in — 


September; Quiberon in November—it was a great 
year for William Pitt. 


Quebec in In Canada, the coming of winter put an end to all 


es important military operations. Quebec had been so badly 


battered by English cannon that it was difficult for the 
garrison to find shelter; even officers were quartered in 
stables. The clothing of the soldiers was not suited to 


the climate and their suffering from cold was increased 7 
by the scarcity of fuel. The cutting and dragging in of 
} 


America were ringing ~ 
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firewood was one of the chief tasks of the troops and, as 1 7 5 9 


there were no horses, the hauling had to be done by the 


men. “Our 
grand parade,” writes Knox, 
“make a most grotesque 
appearance in their different 
dresses; and our inventions 
to guard us against the 
extreme rigor of this climate 
are various beyond imagina- 
tion. The uniformity as well 
as the nicety of the clean, 
methodical soldier is buried 
in the rough, fur-wrought 
garb of the frozen Laplander ; 


and we rather resemble a 


masquerade than a body of 


regular troops, insomuch that 
I have frequently been ac- 
costed by my acquaintances, 
whom, though their voices 
were Gesiiar to me, I could 
not discover, or conceive who 
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they were. Besides, every on the Reduction of Quebec 


man seems to be in a continual hurry; for instead of 
walking soberly through the streets, we are obliged to 
observe a running or trotting pace.” The Highlanders, 
owing to their peculiar dress, suffered more than any 
of the other troops. When some of them were detached 
to guard the general hospital, the nuns knitted ‘for them 
long woolen hose, which they gratefully accepted, though 
at a loss to know whether modesty or charity inspired the 
gift.’ Even worse in its effects than the cold was the 
almost total lack of fresh provisions. “Scurvy carried 
off 682 men in the British garrison alone; salt pork and 
salt beef being the only meat obtainable. Discipline 
became lax, drunkenness common, semi-starvation uni- 
versal. Aga any one venturing beyond the outposts was 
very likely to get scalped.” 
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The winter was as trying to the inhabitants as it was to 
the soldiers. Murray, a humane and generous man, did 
all he could to relieve the suffering of the people and to 
disarm their hostility. He issued strict orders against 
injury to person or property, hanged a soldier who had 
robbed a citizen, and severely punished others for slighter 
offences of the same sort. He ordered that one day’s 
rations be stopped weekly from each officer and soldier, 
the same to be distributed among Canadians who had 
taken the oath of allegiance. Although themselves on 
short allowance, the troops generally acquiesced willingly 
in this arrangement and treated the inhabitants with kind- 
ness. On their part, the Canadians displayed more 
friendliness than might have been expected. “It is very 
surprising,” writes an officer, “with what ease the gayety 
of their tempers enables them to bear misfortune which 
to us would be insupportable. Families whom the 
calamities of war have reduced from the height of luxury 
to the want of common necessaries laugh, dance, and 
sing, comforting themselves with this reflection— Fortune 
de guerre. ‘Their young ladies take the utmost pains to 
teach our officers French; with what view I know not, if 
it is not that they may hear themselves praised, flattered, 
and courted without loss of time.” 

While Montcalm slept in peace among triumphant 
enemies who respected his memory, Vaudreuil, “the 
patron, advocate and tool of the official villains who 
cheated the King and plundered the people,” left Lévis 
in command of the French army that had withdrawn to 
Jacques-Cartier, and retired to Montreal. Once out of 
immediate personal danger and knowing that even the 
lax court officials would try to fix responsibility, he began 
his effort to discount the testimony of the dead general 
by a systematic defamation of his character. After 
throwing on Ramezay the blame for the surrender of 
Quebec, he wrote to the minister of marine and colonies 
that “from the moment of M. de Montcalm’s arrival in 
this colony down to that of his death, he did not cease 
to sacrifice everything to his boundless ambition. He 
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sowed dissension among the troops, tolerated the most 
indecent talk against the government, attached to himself 
the most disreputable persons, used means to corrupt the 
most virtuous, and, when he could not succeed, became 
their cruel enemy. He wanted to be governor-general. 

He defamed honest persons, encouraged insub- 
ordination, and closed his eyes to the rapine of his 
Soldiers.” This is simply a sample of Vaudreuil’s cor- 
respondence—equally cowardly, infamous, and false. In 
one of his letters he even declared that Montcalm was 
killed while trying to escape from the English! 

Meanwhile, Vaudreuil and Lévis were laying plans for 
the recovery of Quebec. They asked for aid from 
France, aid that France could not give. The grand 
French scheme for the conquest of Hanover and the 
invasion of England had utterly failed. On the field of 
Minden, Ferdinand of Brunswick had met the French 
army of fifty thousand men under Contades and Broglie, 
broken its center, and forced it back on Frankfort and 
the Rhine. Off Lagos, Boscawen had met the Toulon 
squadron, captured some vessels, sunk or destroyed 
others, and scattered the rest. In September, France lost 
Montcalm and Quebec. In November, came the des- 
perate engagement in Quiberon Bay and the brilliant vic- 
tory of Sir Edward Hawke over the Brest fleet of the 
French. This last victory, called by Mahan “the Tra- 
falgar”’ of the Seven Years’ war, gave the English com- 
plete control of the sea, confirmed the results of the 
battle on the Plains-of Abraham, and left the English 
squadrons freer than ever to raid French commerce, 
blockade French ports, and intercept any vessels destined 
for New France. 

While hoping against hope that the French court 
might respond to their plea, Vaudreuil and Lévis made 
the most of their scanty resources. ‘They sent occasional 
parties of Canadians and Indians to harass the English 
outposts and kept spies and agents in Quebec to report 
the English strength and dispositions. Provisions were 
gathered from far and near; cannons, mortars, and muni- 
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tions of war were brought from the frontier posts, and 
knives were fitted to the muzzles of guns to serve in 
place of bayonets. Early in the spring, the militia were 
called out; stores and artillery were placed upon two 
frigates and some smaller craft lying in the river; and, on 
the twentieth of April, the army embarked for Quebec. 
When it left Montreal, the army amounted to about 
seven thousand men, including regulars, Canadians, and 
Indians; on the way down the river, this number was 
increased to perhaps eight or nine thousand. 

On the twenty-sixth of April, Lévis landed at Saint 
Augustin and advanced against the English outpost at 
Ancienne Lorette. The garrison abandoned the place 
and fell back to Sainte Foy on the upper declivity of the 
plateau of Quebec. Marching all that night through a 
frightful storm and over almost impassable roads, the 
French followed and, at Sunday’s dawn, were in front of 
the English position. Here a cannonade held them in 
check until Murray arrived with half the garrison of the 
city and some cannons that the men, drenched to the skin 
with the cold, drizzling rain, had dragged through the 
snow and mud—they had no horses. At Sainte Foy, they 
opened a lively fire upon the woods under cover of which 
lay the army of Levis. In the afternoon, Murray led his 
men, including the withdrawn outposts of Sainte Foy, Cap 
Rouge, Sillery, and Anse au Foulon, back to the city. 

Murray’s situation was dangerous, for provisions were 
scarce and, of the seven thousand men left in Quebec in 
the fall, fewer than four thousand were fit for duty and, 
of these, hardly one was free from scurvy. According to 
his report to Pitt, his plan had been to intrench himself 
“upon the Heights of Abraham, which entirely com- 
manded the ramparts of the place at the distance of eight 
hundred yards,” but when he attempted “to execute the 
projected lines, for which a Provision of Fascines, and of 
every necessary Material had been made, [he] found it 
impracticable, as the Earth was still covered with Snow in 
many places, and every where impregnably bound up by 


frost.” Now, the only courses open to him were to 
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remain within the walls of Quebec or to fight a pitched 1 7 6 o 
battle in the open. Murray, a young man, “ardent, fear- 
less, ambitious, and emulous of the Grae of Wolfe,” 
resolved to give battle; at half-past six o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, he marched out with about 
three thousand men, twenty field-pieces, and two how- 
itzers. Some of the soldiers dragged the cannons and 
others carried picks and spades. 
Meanwhile Lévis had occupied the heights of Sainte The Battle of 
Foy and was moving along the road toward Quebec. S*ne fy 
Two of his oba had reached some blockhouses near the 
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Plan of the Battle at Quebec, April 28, 1760 


Anse au Foulon and the main body was marching along 
the edge of a tract known as Sillery Wood, when Murray, 
who had gone forward to reconnoiter, caught sight of 
them. The English general at once decided to attack. 
His cannons opened with such effect that Lévis ordered 
his left to fall back to the cover of the woods. Murray 
mistook this movement for a retreat and ordered his 
whole army to push forward. This advance brought the 
English right into low, wet ground whence their artillery 
was ineffective, while it brought the left close to the woods 
from which the Canadians directed a deadly fire. The 
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1 7 6 0 English fought with great obstinacy, but, overpowered by 


The French 
Besiege 
Quebec 


That 
Wonderful 
Navy 


numbers, they were forced to retreat to Quebec, leaving 
all their cannons in the hands of the enemy. It had 
been one of the hardest fought battles of the war. The 
English loss was more than a thousand and that of the 
French about the same number. After the battle was 
over, the Indians, who had been of little service in the 
action, scattered themselves over the field and, it is said, 
scalped French and English indiscriminately. 

Greatly elated, the French now laid siege to the city, 
but not until the eleventh of May were they able to open 
upon it with artillery. The English were badly demor- 
alized at first, but discipline was soon restored. The 
soldiers, many of them so weak that “the hyperbolical 
Sergeant Johnson” called them “half-starved, scorbutic 
skeletons,” labored hard at strengthening the defenses 
with sand-bags, fascines, and chevaux-de-frise; even the 
officers worked with pickax, spade, and barrow and 
helped to drag up cannons from the Lower Town. The 
situation was extremely critical; all depended upon which 
side first received help. In the preceding fall, Lévis had 
sent to France a request that a vessel loaded with stores 
and siege artillery should be sent to him; he also expected 
a vessel that had wintered at Gaspé to come to his assist- 
ance. After his defeat, Murray had sent the ship “ Race- 
horse” to Halifax with news of his position. Both 
armies therefore watched the river below the town with 
anxious eyes. 

When, on the ninth of May, a ship-of-war appeared 
in the channel below Point Levis, excitement reached 
fever pitch and the garrison crowded to the ramparts. 
Would she show the red flag of England or the white 
flag of France? Slowly her colors rose to the masthead 
and unfurled to the wind the red cross of Saint George. 
It was the British frigate “ Lowestoffe.” ‘The gladness 
of the troops,” writes Knox, “is not to be expressed. 
Both officers and soldiers mounted the parapet in the face 
of the enemy and huzzaed with their hats in the air for 
almost an hour. The garrison, the enemy’s camp, the 
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bay, the circumadjacent country resounded with our 
shouts and the thunder of our artillery; for the gunners 
were so elated that they did nothing but load and fire for 
a considerable time.’’ The frigate anchored before the 
Lower Town, fired a salute to the garrison, and sent 
word that a British fleet under Lord Colville was at the 
mouth of the Saint Lawrence. 

The French ships landed artillery at the Anse au Fou- 
lon for the siege-works that Levis was building against 
the weak and weakened walls on the side of the city that 
looked toward the plateau. But the chief hope of Mont- 
calm’s successor had led him to watch the river not less 
eagerly than had Murray and his men. After the com- 
ing of the “ Lowestoffe,” Lévis opened fire, but Murray 
replied with an artillery better and more numerous than 
his own. The French had provided scaling ladders and 
petards preparatory to an attempt to carry the place by 
storm when, on the fifteenth of May, the British line-of- 
battle-ship “ Vanguard” and another frigate, the ‘‘ Diana,” 
sailed into the harbor. On the following day, the 
“ Lowestoffe” and the “Diana” attacked the French 
flotilla of six vessels lying above the town and, despite 
the heroic resistance of Vauquelin, the French officer who 
had greatly distinguished himself at Louisburg, captured 
or destroyed all but one of them. Upon the appearance 
of the “Vanguard” and the “ Diana,” Levis had begun 
preparations to raise the siege of Quebec; after the 
destruction of his vessels, on which were his stores of 
food and ammunition, he retreated between two days, 
leaving behind him about fifty pieces of artillery, 
intrenching tools, tents, baggage, and all his sick and 
wounded. 


Meanwhile Amherst was preparing to carry out a triple 
plan for the complete conquest of New France. Murray, 
with what force he could muster, was to ascend the Saint 
Lawrence from Quebec; Brigadier William Haviland, 
who had served under Abercromby at Ticonderoga in 
1758, was to force his way up Lake Champlain, take Isle 
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1 7 6 © aux Noix and descend the Richelieu. Ambherst himself 
was to cross Lake Ontario from Oswego, descend the 
Saint Lawrence, and thus cut off any retreat to the country 
of the upper lakes. The three armies from the east, the 
south, and the west were to meet before Montreal and 
strike the final blow. But there was great danger that 
the three British armies might not move just as Amherst 
had anticipated, and that Lévis might concentrate the 
French forces and overpower one of the three detach- 
ments of the enemy. 

Heroic Effort The case of New France was now desperate. The 
entire force available for its defense amounted to not more 
than eight or ten thousand men, the Canadians were 
deserting daily, the western Indians had practically aban- 
doned the French, even the mission Indians could no 
longer be depended upon. Munitions of war were 
almost exhausted, provisions were scarcer than ever, and 
the arrival of the English squadron under Admiral Col- 

May 18 ville at Quebec banished all hope of succor from abroad. 
Nevertheless, Vaudreuil and Lévis did not despair. 
They stationed seventeen or eighteen hundred men at 
various points along the Saint Lawrence to oppose Mur- 
ray, and hoped that Bougainville would be able to hold 
Isle aux Noix and that La Corne would be able to defend 
the rapids above Montreal. They intended to maintain 
themselves as long as possible on the chance that peace 
might be made in Europe before the final catastrophe 
came. 

Murray As soon as weather permitted, Murray moved his 

Mosc? invalids from the city hospitals to the Island of Orleans 
where fresh air, improved diet, and more wholesome 
sanitary conditions wrought such changes that, in a few 
weeks, many of the “half-starved scorbutic skeletons” 
were fit for garrison duty. On the fifteenth of July, 
Murray left Quebec for Montreal with twenty-four hun- 
dred and fifty officers and men in thirty-two vessels, 
besides a number of boats and bateaux; they were fol- 
lowed somewhat later by Lord Rollo and thirteen hun- 
dred men from Louisburg. As Murray’s force passed 
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slowly up the Saint Lawrence, landings were made from 1 7 6 © 
time to time to disarm the inhabitants, to administer oaths 

of neutrality, and to trade for fresh provisions. There 

were occasional skirmishes, but no conflict that could be 

called a battle. When they reached the village of Sorel, August 12 
they found Bourlamaque with two or three thousand men 
intrenched along the strand while Dumas with another 

force defended the northern shore. Both of these French 
detachments were under orders to keep abreast of the 

slowly advancing English fleet. Lévis and his main 

army were at Montreal, and Montreal was not far away. 
Murray realized the danger that Levis would unite his 

forces with those of Bourlamaque and Dumas and attack 

him at the first favorable opportunity. He therefore August 13 
sent out four or five rangers to get news of Haviland. 

To induce the Canadians to desert, Murray issued a Proclamations 
proclamation threatening to burn all houses from which 4. 
the men were absent and actually destroyed the dwellings 
in the lower part of the parish of Sorel. In reporting 
the matter to Pitt, sag A wrote, “I Si God this August 24 
Example may suffice, fOr gepeeemrcom eee Pa a 
this becomes a necessary - LONIES wee 
part of my duty.” ‘Those ~~ 
made submission he ego) #277 spr le Roi 
treated with great kindness - b fir va fore appt B 
counteract the English =~ 4 ay pee: “ate 
policy, Vaudreuil was © Oca 
France, “to decree the % afteo at weneatt du concroles\ 


my nature revolts Shea = 

of the inhabitants who | — som seaeralcs. 
and consideration. To i ait wets detiobre prochain, lo 
“compelled,” he wrote to 3e valestr en | la a fofcn du Tf 


pain of death to the Cana- Mon prey oe So. Pi 
dians who are so dastardly > Myth 
Bemedesert OF GIVE UP — Ordinance for Twenty-four Livres, 
their arms to the enemy, Signed by Bigot 

and to order that the houses of those who do not join 
our army shall be burned.” This proclamation does not 


appear to have been enforced very rigorously and had 
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1 7 6 © little effect. The Canadians, who hitherto had displayed 


Haviland 
On the Way 


Waiting for 
Amherst 


August 27 


a constancy most commendable, now recognized that the 


end was at hand. Ruined by years of war and knowing - 


that the king for whom they had fought so long had 
repudiated practically the whole currency of the colony, 
they were ready to give up the struggle. By the end of 
August, Bourlamaque had lost half his force by desertion 
and the other commanders were not much more fortunate. 
Murray landed his troops on an island just below Mon- 
treal to await the coming of Amherst and Haviland, and 
Vaudreuil wrote from Montreal: “I shall remain in this 
town, the Chevalier de Lévis having represented to me 
that it would be an evil to the colonists past remedy if 
any accident should happen to me.” 

Meanwhile Haviland had been forcing his way down 
the Richelieu. About the middle of August, he left 
Crown Point with thirty-four hundred regulars, pro- 
vincials, and Indians, and, in four days, arrived before 
Isle aux Noix. Here he found Bougainville with about 
fourteen hundred men, while at Saint John, twelve miles 
below, lay Roquemaure with twelve or fifteen hundred 
more besides the Indian allies. While the main part of 
the English army bombarded the island in front, Major 
Darby with a detachment of light infantry and the omni- 
present Rogers with his rangers dragged a few light pieces 
through the woods of the eastern bank to a point below 
the island and opened fire on the French naval force in 
Bougainville’s rear. The largest vessel drifted ashore 
and was captured; the others attempted to escape but 
were stranded in a bend of the river. Some of the 
rangers swam out to one of them and carried her; the 
others then surrendered. 

Finding his communications with the rear thus cut and 
in accordance with instructions from Vaudreuil, Bougain- 
ville abandoned the island in the night, worked his diffi- 
cult way through the forest, and joined Roquemaure at 
Saint John. Haviland pushed forward and forced the 
French to abandon Saint John and Chambly and to join 
Bourlamaque on the banks of the Saint Lawrence. Havi- 
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land opened communications with Murray and both 1 7 6 o 
waited for Amherst. 

In July, Amherst, deliberate and slow as usual, had amherst and 
assembled an army at Oswego. On the tenth of August, Ms Potlls 
he embarked on Lake Ontario a force of more than ten 
thousand troops and about seven hundred Indians under 
Sir William Johnson. On the fifteenth, his flotilla of 
boats emerged from among the Thousand Isles and, three 
days later, appeared before Fort Levis, a fortification 
built the year before on a small island in the river near 
the head of the rapids. Unwilling to leave the fort in 
his rear and hoping to capture pilots to guide his boats 
down the rapids, Amherst lingered to lay siege to it—just 
as the enemy hoped that he would do. Levis, apparently 
not familiar with Amherst’s peculiarities, had lately written 
to Bourlamaque: “We shall be fortunate if the enemy 
amuse themselves with capturing it. My chief anxiety is 
lest Amherst should reach Montreal so soon that we may 
not have time to unite our forces to attack Haviland or 
Murray.” Having invested the fort that he might have 
passed with little injury and left with little danger, 
Amherst opened a cannonade from his fleet, the main- August 22 
land, and the neighboring islands. “The commandant of 
the fort was the Captain Pouchot who had been captured mM. Pouchot 
at Fort Niagara the year before and since exchanged. “8 
He defended Fort Levis with great spirit for several days 
and inflicted considerable loss upon the besiegers, but at 
last was forced to surrender. When Johnson’s Indians august 25 
were denied the pleasure of killing the prisoners, most of 
them, in rage and disgust, abandoned the expedition. 

From the Canadian prisoners, Amherst selected thirty- Running the 
six to conduct the more than eight hundred whaleboats Sie 
and bateaux through the rapids. In long files and with- 
out much loss, the flotilla passed through the Galops, the 
Rapide-Plat, the Long Sault, and the Coteau du Lac, and 
then approached the more formidable ones below, the 
Cedars, the Buisson, and the Cascades, “where the reck- 
less surges dashed and bounded in the sun, beautiful and 
terrible as young tigers at play.” Here forty-six boats 
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1 7 6 © were totally wrecked, eighteen more were damaged, and 


September 4 


Rigor Mortis 


eighty-four men were drowned. Vaudreuil and Levis 


had intended that La Corne should harass the English 


during the perilous passage, but so many of his men had 


deserted that he did not dare to attempt anything. On 
the fifth of September, the English flotilla glided peace- 
fully over the smooth surface of Lake Saint Louis. On 


the sixth, the troops landed at La Chine, marched nine ; 


miles, and encamped before the walls of Montreal. 

The curtain had now risen on the final scene. On 
the day after Amherst appeared before the town, Murray 
landed below it; Haviland had already occupied a position 


on the southern bank of the river. The total English — 
force amounted to seventeen thousand men. Many of 


— regulars and 
= all of the 
_ militia had 
deserted; with 
= their respec- 
. tiveremnants, 
Bourlamaque, 
Bougainville, 
and Roque- 
ae maure joined 
Montreal in 1760 Lévis, im 

Montreal; together they had only twenty-two hundred 


the French 


troops of the line and two hundred colonial regulars; 


even these were in a state bordering on mutiny. The 
cannons that Amherst was getting ready to bring up 


from La Chine would quickly batter down the walls of 
Montreal; the position of the French was hopeless. 


Vaudreuil assembled a council of war in his chateau. — 
The principal French and colonial officers were there and _ 
all agreed that further resistance was out of the question; 


the day against which they had valiantly fought for six — 


long years had arrived. A paper containing fifty-five — 
articles of capitulation drawn up by the governor for — 


submission to the English was unanimously approved. 
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In the morning of the seventh, Bougainville arrived in 1 7 6 o 

the English camp to ask a six months’ truce. It was, of The Fall of 
course, refused and, about noon, he reappeared with New France 
Vaudreuil’s proposed articles of capitulation. Most of 
these were accepted by Amherst and some were modified; 
the rest were refused. To the proposition that the 
French troops should retain their arms and march out 
with the honors of war, Amherst replied: ‘The whole 
garrison of Montreal and all other French troops in 
Canada must lay down their arms, and shall not serve 
during the present war.” Leévis did everything in his 
power to secure more liberal terms, but the English 
general was inflexible. “I am fully resolved,” he said, 
“for the infamous part the troops of France have acted 
in exciting the savages to perpetrate the most unheard of 
barbarities in the whole progress of the war, and for other 
open treacheries and flagrant breaches of faith, to mani- 
fest to all the world by this capitulation my detestation 
of such practices.” This message was sent back as 
Amherst’s ultimatum and with a demand for an imme- 
diate reply, “Yes or No.” Levis blustered about further 
resistance and asked permission of Vaudreuil “to retire 
with the land forces to St. Helen’s island (Sainte Héleéne), 
in order to sustain there, in our own name, the honor 
of the king’s arms, resolved to expose ourselves to 
every sort of extremity rather than submit to conditions 
which appear to us so contrary thereto.” The request 
was refused,as he no doubt expected it would be, and, 
on the morning of the eighth, Vaudreuil signed the 
capitulation. 

Enraged at his humiliation, Levis broke his sword and Humiliation 
ordered the officers to burn the flags in order to avoid *™¢ Ane 
the necessity of surrendering them. When the troops 
marched to the Place d’Armes without colors, the Eng- 
lish insisted upon an explanation. Levis then swore that 
the regiments had not had any flags, and Vaudreuil and 
other officers joined him, says Amherst, “in giving their 
words of honour that the battalions had not any Colours; 
they had brought them six years ago with them, they 
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I 7 6 © were torn to Pieces, and finding them troublesome in 


1 7 6 3 this Country, they had destroyed them.” 


The Terms 
Granted 


The Exodus 


Retribution 


All in all, the terms granted by Amherst were liberal. 
The French troops and sailors, civi] and military officers, 
were to be sent to France in British ships. The Cana- 


‘¢ Montreal Taken’’ Medal 


dians were to enjoy the free exercise of their religion and 
there was to be no interference with the rights, privileges, 
or possessions of their religious communities. They who 
chose to go to France were at liberty to do so and they 
who chose to remain were to be protected in person and 
property. Canada and its dependencies passed to the 
British crown. 

The capitulation over, an exodus began. The French 
military officers, the chief civil officers, and the soldiers 
who had not become attached to the country were sent to — 
France according to agreement. A large part of the 
noblesse followed them, but the great mass of the common 
people remained and, under the new régime, became 
happier, more prosperous, and better governed than they 
had been under the old. The passage of many of the 
vessels to France was made perilous by furious autumnal 
storms and one, the “ Auguste,” described as a “ floating 
Babylon,” was wrecked on the coast of Cape Breton. 
The seven who gained the beach, one of whom was the 
celebrated partisan, La Corne, “saw the ship break asun- 
der and counted a hundred and fourteen corpses strewn 
along the sand.” 

Of those who reached France, many found but “a dis- 
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mal welcome.” Bigot was received at Versailles with the 1 7 6 3 
bitterest reproaches and, with Vaudreuil, Cadet, and 
others of “la Grande Société,” was seized and thrown 
into the Bastille, accused pp =e 
of the frauds and pecu- 
lations that had helped ~ 
to ruin Canada. Bigot © 
and Cadet brazenly © 
denied all accusations — 
until irrefragable proof | 
of their guilt was @jggue 
brought before their 
eyes; then they j 
attempted to shield 
themselves by envelop- 
ing as many other per- — 
sons as possible in their 
accusations. The pro- 
cess was a long one; it 
was not until the tenth 
of December, 1763, 
that judgment was pro- . rag 
nounced. Bigot was | c PA ae | 
banished for life, was — Title-page of the Mémoire Published upon 
condemned to pay fif- Bigot’s Accusation 
teen hundred thousand francs by way of restitution, and 
his property was confiscated. It would seem, however, 
that the sentence was not carried out rigorously, for he 
retired to Bordeaux where he spent the remainder of his 
life in ease and comfort. Cadet was banished from Paris December 10 
for nine years and was forced to refund six million francs, 
but the penalty of banishment was remitted by the king 
in the following May. In 1778, Cadet purchased a 

* time-honored barony and thus became a peer of old 
France. Varin received a sentence similar to that given 
Bigot, and others were forced to restore sums varying 
from thirty thousand to six hundred thousand livres and 
were to be imprisoned until the amount was paid. Of 
twenty-one brought to trial, ten were found guilty, six 
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; 
Be aes 


Vaudreuil 


Thanksgiving 
and Praise 


6 © were acquitted, three were admonished, and two were 
6 


released for lack of proof. Of thirty-four who failed to 
appear, seven were condemned in default and sentenced 
to various penalties, while judgment was reserved in the 
case of the rest. 

Vaudreuil was one of the six who were acquitted. He 
was undoubtedly guilty of winking at the peculations 
practised by Bigot and his confederates, but he had been 
industrious and energetic in defending the colony and 
had returned to France a ruined man. In justice, it 
should be set down to his credit that he had loved New 
France and had endeavored to preserve her. He has 
found warm defenders among the descendants of those 
over whom he ruled, but the historian cannot ignore his 
cruel use of Indian allies, his double dealing, his jealousy, 
his overweening conceit, and the hyena-like malignity 
with which he traduced the dead Montcalm. 

Needless to say, the news of the capitulation was 
received with great rejoicing in England and with greater 
rejoicing in the colonies. There were civic and military 
parades, shoutings, and the burning of much powder, 
bonfires and illuminations, public dinners, and countless 


*¢ Canada Subdued ’’ Medal 


sermons of thanksgiving and praise. In Massachusetts, 
Governor Bernard, lately transferred from New Jersey, 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving and, as usual, the heart 
of New England “found voice through her pulpits.” 


Without the conquest of Canada, “we could hope for no 


lasting quiet in these parts,” but that conquest had 
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required seventy years of costly struggle and many bitter 1 7 6 o 
disappointments. ‘‘ Now through the good hand of our 

God upon us, we see the happy day of its accomplish- 
ment.” “The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” ‘God has given us to sing this 

day the downfall of New France, the North American 
Babylon, New England’s rival,” proclaimed Chaplain Eli 
Forbes at Brookfield, while at Cambridge Nathaniel 
Appleton, with prophetic vision of the new era asked: 
“Who can tell what great and glorious things God is 

about to bring forward in the world, and in this world of 
America in particular?”” Canada had fallen. The future The Next 
of North America was now in the hands of the Anglo- 7" 
Saxon, and the British colonists breathed for a while ‘‘as 

they drifted towards a deadlier strife.” 


Lp SOP 
eas MAS: 
The Seven 

Years’ War 


In India 


February 16, 
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HILE Wolfe and Amherst were conducting 

\ \ their campaigns against Quebec and Montreal, 

the world-wide war of which the conflict in 

North America was but an isolated phase had raged with 

unabated violence. Before entering into a consideration 

of the peace negotiations that ended the war, it will be 

necessary to turn attention briefly to the progress of mili- 
tary and political events in the Old World. 

In these two years, English arms had been everywhere 
triumphant. In 1757, the great victory at Plassey had 
made the English masters of Bengal. In the following 
year, General Lally, a member of an old Irish Jacobite 
family, arrived at Pondicherry as the French commander- 
in-chief. On the first of June, 1758, he captured Fort 
David, but was compelled by lack of supplies and ammu- 
nition to give up the siege of Tanjore. In the mean- 
time, the French fleet had been defeated by the English, 
but Lally managed to collect the means for an attempt 
upon Madras. He had succeeded in capturing the Black 
Town and had effected a breach in the fort when the 
arrival of Admiral Pocock with powerful reinforcements 
forced him to raise the siege. In the following Novem- 
ber, Sir Eyre Coote took the French fort of Wandewash 
and, on the twenty-second of December, completely 
defeated Lally in a pitched battle near that place and thus 
decided the destiny of Madras as Clive’s great victory at 
Plassey had decided that of Bengal. The English 
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followed up their success, captured fortress after fortress, 
and, on January 16, 1761, extinguished French power in 


India by taking Pondicherry. 
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In Germany, where England’s ally, Frederick of In Germany 


Prussia, was fighting against tremendous odds, the war 
was marked by great vicissitudes of fortune. When 
the campaign of 1758 closed, the veteran soldiers with 
whom Frederick had begun the war had been in large part 
swept away and had to 
be replaced by raw levies or 
by mercenaries. The cam- 
paign of 1759 opened with 
an advance of the Austrians 
under Daun into Saxony, 
while a Russian army 
threatened Silesia and at 
Zullichau completely de- 
feated a Prussian army 
under General Wendell. 
Frankfort-on-Oder fell 
into Russian hands and 
Frederick, gathering every 
soldier that he could, Bad's: 
marched in person against Frederick the Great 

his Slavic foe. Daun detached General Laudohn with 
eight thousand infantry and twelve thousand cavalry to 
assist the Russians. The two armies, the Prussian of 
fifty thousand and the Russo-Austrian of eighty or ninety 
thousand met at-Kunersdorf near Frankfort. At first, 
the impetuous valor of the Prussians carried everything 
before it. The enemy’s left wing was broken, a hun- 
dred and eighty cannons were taken, and a courier was 
sent to Berlin with news of a complete victory. 

But the Russians fell back to high ground and there 
obstinately repulsed all efforts to dislodge them. Fred- 
erick led three charges in person, but all in vain. At 
the critical moment, the fresh and fiery cavalry of Lau- 
dohn fell upon the weary Prussians and a terrible rout 
resulted. In despair, Frederick sought death; in the 


Frederick’s 
Disastrous 
Defeat 
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I 7 5 9 course of the day, two horses were killed under him, his 
1 7 6 0 clothes were torn with bullets one of which flattened 


Minden 


Frederick’s 
Campaign 
of 1760 


itself on a gold snuff-box in his waistcoat pocket, and his 
aides forced him from the field. All the artillery was 
lost; nineteen thousand Prussians were killed, wounded, 
or taken; of the fifty thousand men who had marched 
that morning under his banners, not three thousand 
remained together. The great king bethought himself 
of the corrosive sublimate that he habitually carried and 
wrote adieus to his friends. ‘I have no resource left. 
All is lost. Farewell forever.” 

Frederick’s enemies did not follow up their advantage. 
He collected his scattered troops, assembled reinforce- 
ments, secured artillery from the neighboring fortresses, 
and once more had an army. But fortune continued to 
frown. In September, Dresden fell and, in November, 
the Austrians captured General Finck with several thou- 
sand menat Maxen,and General Dierecke with fifteen hun- 
dred men at Meissen. The only encouraging feature of 
“this infernal campaign,” as Frederick called it, lay in the 
west. There Prince Ferdinand, although defeated at 
Bergen in April, had won at Minden in August a far 
more important battle and one that would have resulted 
in the destruction of the French if Lord George Sack- 
ville, who commanded the English cavalry, had not at a 
critical moment disobeyed an order to charge. As it was, 
the French lost seven thousand men and thirty cannons. 
For the time being, Hanover and Prussia were relieved 
of danger from the west. 

Frederick made extraordinary efforts to prepare him- 
self for the new campaign. His depleted ranks were 
strengthened by an unsparing conscription, prisoners of 
war were compelled to enlist under his banners, merce- 
naries were attracted or inveigled from other states, great 
sums were pitilessly exacted from the inhabitants of prov- 
inces occupied by Prussian troops, and the Saxon woods 
were cut down and sold to speculators. In spite of all 
his preparations, the campaign opened unfavorably. In 
August, 1760, three Austrian armies closed around him 
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and the Russians were not far away; but Frederick 1 7 6 o 
defeated Laudohn and managed to escape. This success August 15 
was partly counterbalanced by the plundering of Berlin 

by a force of Austrians and Russians. Frederick forced 

the raiders to retire and then turned again into Saxony 

where he attacked his old antagonist, Daun, at Torgau. November 3 
Although Daun had the advantage of an almost impreg- 

nable position and an army that outnumbered the 
Prussians three to two, Frederick drove him from his 
position and inflicted a loss of twenty thousand. But the 
Prussians lost fourteen thousand and the victory brought 

neither peace nor safety. 

The campaign of 1761 was marked by no great battles. Death of 
Frederick managed to hold his own, but each year found Gee !- 
him weaker, so much nearer the end of his resources. 

“Tt is only Fortune,” he wrote, “that can extricate me January 18, 
from the situation Iamin. I escape out of it by looking 17° 

at the universe on the great scale like an observer from 

some distant planet. All then seems to be so infinitely 

small that I could almost pity my enemies for giving 
themselves so much trouble about so little. I read a 

great deal, | devour my books. But for them I think 
hypochondria would have had me in Bedlam before now. 

In fine, dear Marquis, we live in troublous times and 
desperate situations. I have all the properties of a stage 

hero; always in danger, always on the point of perishing.” 

His prospects had been further darkened by the sudden 

death of the aged George I].—the beginning of a com- October 25, 
plete revolution in the politics of England. uz 

The next English king was George III., a young George 111. 
man twenty-two years of age, and grandson of his prede- 
cessor. The new monarch’s education had not well 
fitted him for his new station. His father had died when 
the young prince was in his thirteenth year. With 
strange oversight, the Whig leaders had allowed the lad 
to fall into the hands of preceptors of Tory and even of 
Jacobite proclivities. These instructors did not succeed 
in imparting much literary culture to their pupil, but 
they did succeed in developing in him an exalted idea of 
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that he really pos- 
sessed. He was 
religious and, in 
his private morals, 
WE was much supe- 
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the powers that a king ought to exercise—an idea that 
would have been more appropriate in a Stuart than in a 
scion of the house of 
Hanover. In this work 
they were much aided by 
the prince’s mother who 
habitually exaggerated the 
prerogatives of monarchy 
and persistently reiterated 
| her favorite injunction: 
‘George, be a king.” 
George III. grew into 
a strong and well-formed 
young man with pleasant 
manners, although his 
stammering speech and 
habit of saying, “Hey! 
hey!’’ and °* Waites? 
what!” served to conceal 
some of the ability 


rior to any king 
who had occupied 
the throne since 
Charles I. He 
was, however, nei- 
ther generous nor frank, had foe prejudices and indom- 
itable obstinacy, and was exceedingly tenacious of his 
resentments. As a boy, he had been constitutionally 
indolent, but he overcame this weakness; few kings have 
shown greater capacity or taste for the microscopic minu- 
tie of administration or less for the larger aspects of 
government. He was so exceedingly painstaking and 
scrupulously accurate that, in dating his letters, he indi- 
cated not only the day but also the hour and the minute 


a 
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at which they were writ- 1 7 6 0 
ten; hundreds of letters 
written by him _ bearing 
such superscriptions as 
a pe 2 Ae Mie 
pinweeci minutes past two 
in the morning, constitute 
unique and_ remarkable 
testimony to his industry 
and to his pettiness of 
mind. 

Owing to the secluded The Ean 
life that he had led, he * 3 
came to the throne with a 

Arms of George III. mind only half opened. 
For some time, he was entirely under the influence of 
his mother and of John Stuart, the earl of Bute. This 
Scotch nobleman had held 
a position in the house- 
fold of George’s father 
and, after the establish- 
ment of the young prince’s 
household, had been put 
at the head of it as groom 
of the stole. He had little 
ability and less experi- 
ence in public life; he 
was unpopular in his tem- 
perament and held~ ex- 
treme views concerning 
the legitimate powers of 
royalty. He was a man 


of some literary 
and artistic taste ae 
and was exceed- 
ingly fond of 
amateur theatri- 


cals for which one of his chief qualifications was “a 
handsome leg, to which both painters and satirists gave 
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1 7 6 0 prominence.” His confidential relations with the queen 


English-born 


Tory Support 


Bolingbroke 
and 
Blackstone 


mother gave rise to the rumor that he was her favored 
lover; whether the rumor was true or not, it was gener- 
ally believed. From the beginning of the new reign, the 
effect of Bute’s influence was dreaded by many. 

In general, however, the accession of the new king was 
received with much enthusiasm; he was not yet guilty of 
the political errors by which he later inflicted “more pro- 
found and enduring injuries upon his country than any 
other modern English king.” Unlike the previous Hano- 
verian rulers, he was English-born and was proud of the 
fact. His grandfather and great-grandfather had been 
German by birth and by training; their chief interests 
had been Hanoverian, not English. ‘‘ Born and educated 
in this country,” George III. declared in his first speech 
to parliament, “I glory in the name of Britain [sic].” 

Under such favorable circumstances, the sentiment of 
loyalty, which for some time had seemed to be “as much 
out of date as the belief in witches or the practice of pil- 
grimages,” began to revive. ‘The Tories in particular, 
who had always been inclined to king-worship and who 
had long felt with pain the want of an idol before whom 
they could bow themselves down, were as joyful as the 
priests of Apis, when, after a long interval, they had 
found a new calf to adore.” ‘Tory families that had not 
been seen at court since the death of Anne now appeared 
at Saint James’s, and the whole party transferred to the 
young king the loyalty that they had long and vainly 
entertained for the exiled Stuarts. 

King George had read Bolingbroke’s essay “On the 
Idea of a Patriot King,” in which was set forth the 
theory that the sovereign should select his ministers from 
all parties and direct them to carry out policies deter- 
mined by himself. He had also read portions of the 
unpublished manuscript of Blackstone’s ‘Commenta- 
ries,” in which it was stated that “The King of England 
is not only the chief, but properly the sole magistrate of 
the nation, all others acting by commission from and in 
due subordination to him. . . . He governs the 
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kingdom: statesmen, who administer affairs, are only his 
ministers.” 

Thanks to political development since the revolution 
of 1688, George II]. found that his position as English 
king was very different from that described by Boling- 
broke and Blackstone and still further removed from the 
ideal entertained by the Stuarts. The limitations to 
which the new king was practically subject went far 
beyond the letter of the law; he was well on the way to 
the position of the present English monarch, that of a 
king who “reigns but does not govern.” The ministry 
and parliament carried on the government and deter- 
mined what policies should be pursued. Parliament then 
was not as nearly as it is now representative of the Eng- 
lish people: only a small proportion of the people had 
the right to vote; actual power was largely in the hands 
of the great Whig families. Surrounded as he was by 
Tories and imbued with Tory principles, it is not strange 
that the young king should seek to emancipate his office 
from the restrictions that surrounded it and to raise it to 
a position more in accord with monarchical theories. 

The task that the king and his friends set for them- 
selves, that of changing the political center of gravity of 
England, was a difficult one, for the Whigs were strongly 
intrenched. ‘Their power rested on their family connec- 
tions, the memory of past services, and the arts of politi- 
cal patronage. Still more important were the facilities 
for parliamentary corruption afforded by the condition of 
the constituencies. Many of the boroughs, established 
perhaps in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, had 
utterly decayed and others had been created by the 
Tudors and the early Stuarts with the distinct intention 
of keeping them subservient to the crown. The mem- 
bers for these “rotten boroughs” were nominated by the 
crown or by some neighboring landowner and it was the 
business of such a party manager as Newcastle to enlist 
the patrons on the Whig side. In 1780, it was asserted 
that two hundred members of the house of commons 
were returned by places having fewer than a hundred 
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voters each, and that three hundred and fifty-seven mem- 
bers were practically nominated by one hundred and fifty- 
four patrons. ‘So long as such forces remained in the 
hands of the Whigs, their position was impregnable.” 
Nevertheless, the king determined to attack it. His 
hopes of success hung upon the assistance of the long 
excluded Tories, of disaffected Whigs, and of the great 
body of electors who had been able hitherto to do little 
more than to register the choice made by their patrons. 
It was evident that the overthrow of Pitt must be the 
first thing done. There were many Whigs who were 
eager to lend a hand in such an undertaking.  Pitt’s vic- 
tories had made him irresistible with the people, but he 
was not popular with the leaders of his party. He was 
arrogant to the last degree, bullied his colleagues like 
schoolboys, and compelled no less a man than Anson to 
sign orders as first lord of the admiralty without allow- 
ing him to read them. Many of his colleagues were 
jealous of him, others were offended by his imperious 
and haughty demeanor, while still others were aghast at 
— the tremendous drains 
that the war was mak- 
ing on the treasury. 
The new king was 
no sooner seated on 
his throne than the 
change in spirit became 
" apparent. Bute was at 
™ once sworn of the 
M privy council and soon 
became the real source 
of governmental 
power. The work of 
undermining the min- 
istry was at once 
begun. Lord Holder- 
ness was induced to 
resign his position as 
Portrait of Lord Holderness when a Boy a secretary of state and 
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Bute was appointed to the vacancy. About the same 
time, the chancellor of the exchequer, who had quarreled 
with Bute about a Hampshire election, was dismissed and 
his place was given to Lord Barrington, a man who 
believed that in political matters it was his first duty to 
support the king. 

An opportunity for striking Pitt soon presented itself. 
The great question then before the country concerned the 
making of peace. Negotiations looking to that end had 
taken place as early as November, 1759, and again in the 
spring of 1761, but neither party seems to have been 
very much in earnest. In England there was much dif- 
ference of opinion as to what terms should be exacted; 
Pitt was determined to humiliate and weaken France to 
the utmost, while the king, Newcastle, Bute, and others 
were inclined to be more lenient. 

In France, the financial exhaustion made peace almost 
a necessity, but just then a new ally appeared. In 1759, 
Charles III. had exchanged the throne of the Two 
Sicilies for that of Spain. A score of years before, he 
had been eager to enter into the war for partitioning 
the dominions of Maria Theresa, but an English fleet 
had appeared before Naples and given him an hour in 
which to sign a treaty of neutrality. From that hour, 
his inborn Bourbon hatred for England had been intensi- 
fied. When he became king of Spain, he inherited the 
old grievances about Gibraltar, Minorca, and the trade of 
the Indies. Moreover, he was jealous of the growing 
naval supremacy of England and thought he saw a favor- 
able opportunity for the conquest of Portugal. France 
and Spain entered into negotiation and, on the fifteenth 
of August, 1761, a new “Family Compact,” was secretly 
signed binding them to an offensive and defensive alliance 
and guaranteeing the possessions of each. On the same 
day, the two powers signed a secret convention whereby 
Spain agreed that if peace between France and England 
had not been made by the first of May, 1762, Spain 
would declare war upon England. 

It was not long before Pitt had an inkling of the treaty. 
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1 7 6 1 He was confident that the declaration of war was merely 
1 7 6 2 postponed until the annual Spanish treasure fleet had 
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arrived safely at home. He wished to declare war at 
once, capture the fleet, and, it is said, to send expeditions 
against Havana and the Philippines. His plan met 
with strenuous opposition from the king and cabinet and 
was finally rejected. Some of the ministers affected to 
doubt the correctness of Pitt’s information; some shrank 
from the responsibility of advising a course so bold; 
some were weary of his ascendancy and were glad to be 
rid of him on any pretext. Only Pitt’s brother-in-law, 
Lord Temple, supported him. On the fifth of October, 
1761, the two resigned. 

The wisdom of Pitt’s advice soon became manifest. 
The great minister was scarcely out of office before the 
Spanish court dropped the conciliatory tone it had 
assumed and, as soon as the treasure ships were safe at 
home, threw off the mask completely. Military and 
naval preparations were hastened, the “Family Compact” 
was openly avowed, and an English demand that Spain 
promise not to join in the hostilities was haughtily 
refused. England thereupon declared war and Spain 
began an invasion of Portugal. The hand of the great 
war minister was no longer at the helm, but his spirit 
still permeated the army and navy—victory followed 
victory. Martinique was captured and the conquest of 
the other French West Indies followed. In March, 
Lord Albemarle set out on an expedition against Cuba 
for which Massachusetts and Connecticut furnished more 
than four thousand men. After a long and desperate 
siege, Havana was taken in August, as was Manila two 
months later. In Portugal, the Spanish army was at 
first successful, but later met with reverses at the hands 
of the Portuguese and English forces. 

These successes did not strengthen the position of the 
king and his ministry, for the general public gave to Pitt 
the credit for them; they were “regarded as a justification 
of his wisdom and as a condemnation of his enemies. It 
was known that the war with Spain was his policy; that 
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he had sent out the expedition against Martinique; that 
its success was mainly due to the troops his victories had 
liberated in America; that he had planned the conquest 
of Havana; that if his counsels had been adopted, the 
number of rich Spanish prizes that were brought into 
English harbours would have been greatly increased.” 
On the other hand, Bute was spoken of as one “whose 
only support was court favor and whose only talent lay 
in court intrigue.” 

Newcastle had witnessed the fall of Pitt with exultation, 
for he believed that he would recover his former ascend- 
ancy. Hesoon found how greatly he had miscalculated. 
Important official acts were performed without his being 
informed of them, much less consulted concerning them. 
His power of patronage was practically taken away; the 
king treated him with coldness, the king’s favorite chilled 
him with discourtesy. When Bute announced his inten- 
tion of withholding the =>» rae 
Prussian subsidy, New- ws 
castle refused D hsinsht - Definitive Treaty 
and resigned. Bute then we Nk a 
became the first lord of Ppa ae and FRIENDSHIP, 


the treasury and, in 


name as well as in fact, His feeb Majefty, the Moft 
the prime minister. For — Ghriffian King, and the King of a 


the first time since the — Conchded ar Paris, the roth Day of February, x7 


Hanoverians ascended To which, 
The King bee eacnial on ‘he ame Daye 


the throne, the Tory 
party was in control of 
the government. 

The Tory party was 
anxious for peace, both — 
for its own sake and to | 
avoid the danger of & 
Pitt’s return to power. | 
France was in desperate aes : : 
need of peace, and Spain itle-page of ‘hs aes Treaty 
was beginning to weary of the war. On the third of 
November, 1762, at Fontainebleau, the three nations 
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signed preliminary articles which, in February, were con- 
verted into the definitive Peace of Paris. While England 
obtained less than she might reasonably have demanded, 
she gained great advantages. She recovered Minorca, 
retained some of her conquests from France, and restored 
others. From Spain she received Florida and to Spain 
she restored Havana, Manila,and her other conquests. In 
consideration of the losses sustained by her ally, France, 
by a separate convention, ceded to Spain the Isle of 
Orleans on the east side of the Mississippi and the vast 
territory of Louisiana on the west of that river. 

The great question concerned the disposition to be 
made of Canada. There were Englishmen who contended 
that it was of so little value that it would be better to 
restore it to France and to retain instead the rich sugar 
island of Guadeloupe in the West Indies. It was also 
urged that it would be wise to leave New France to act 
as a check upon the English colonies lest they should 
seek their independence. The French minister of foreign 
affairs gave the warning that the colonies “would not fail 
to shake off their dependence the moment Canada should 
be ceded,” a reflection that the colonists repelled with 
vigor. Franklin wrote: “If they could not agree to 
unite against the French and Indians, can it reasonably 
be supposed that there is any danger of their uniting 
against their own nation, which it is well known they all 
love much more than they love one another? I will 
venture to say union amongst them for such purpose is 
not merely improbable, it is impossible,” except, he was 
careful to add, in case of “the most grievous tyranny and 
oppression.” At the first town-meeting held in Boston 
after the treaty was known there, James Otis said: “We 
in America have abundant reason to rejoice. The heathen 
are driven out and the Canadians conquered. The 
British dominion now extends from sea to sea and from 
the great rivers to the end of the earth. . . 2 7\¥Vaee 
God in his providence has united, let no man dare attempt 
to pull asunder.” 

In the end, France ceded to England “ Nova Scotia, 
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or Acadia, in all its parts. . . . Canada with all its 
dependencies, as well as the Island of Cape Breton, and 
all the other islands and coasts in the gulph and river of 
St. Laurence.” The western boundary of the British terri- 
tory was to be “fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the 
middle of the river Mississippi from its source to the 
river Iberville, and from thence, by a line drawn along 
the middle of this river, and the lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain to the sea; and for this purpose the most 
Christian King cedes in full right, and guarantees to his 
Britannic Majesty, the river and port of the Mobile, and 
everything which he possesses, or ought to possess, on the 
left side of the river Mississippi except the town of New 
Orleans, and the island on which it is situated.” France 
retained the right to fish about Newfoundland and was 
given two small islands, Saint Pierre and Miquelon, “to 
serve as a shelter to the French fishermen;” she might 
“keep upon them a guard of fifty men only for the 
police.” Such was the scanty flotsam of the engulfed 


empire of New France. England, on her part, agreed 


that the king’s ““new Roman Catholic subjects may pro- 
fess the worship of their religion according to the rites of 
the Romish church, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
permit,” and that such Canadians as desired to leave the 
country might do so within a period of eighteen months. 
The preliminary treaty was brought up in both houses 
of parliament on the ninth of December, 1762. It had 
already aroused great opposition; it was regarded as 
being too lenient to France, it had been made without 
the concurrence of Prussia, and the ministry that negoti- 
ated it was unpopular. By this time, Bute was thor- 
oughly detested—he was a royal favorite and he was a 
Scotchman. It was unsafe for him to appear upon the 
streets without a bodyguard and on one occasion he was 
so fiercely attacked that his life was in danger. It was 
common for a mob to parade through the streets bearing 
a jack-boot and a bonnet or a petticoat, which they hung 
upon the gallows or consigned to the flames. It was 
apparent that heroic means must be used or the treaty 
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7 6 2 would be lost. As the only person who “could weather 
1 7 6 3 the storm about to burst,” Henry Fox was given a seat 
in the cabinet and promised 


a peerage if he succeeded. 
With abundant funds, he 


inaugurated a system of cor- 
VE GE. that would have made 
Newcastle or Walpole stand 


Autograph of Henry Fox aghast, and resorted to intimi- 
dation of the grossest kind. Pitt spoke for three hours 
against the treaty, but the arguments that had been 
employed by the ministry and court were irresistible— 
Fox had secured a majority. The preliminaries were 
approved in the house of lords without a division, and in 
the commons by a vote of three hundred and nineteen to 
sixty-five. 

Utrecht and The peace thus obtained has many points of similarity 
Versailles to that of Utrecht. In both cases, a war had been car- 
ried on with extraordinary success by the Whig party. 

In each case, the Tory party had come into power before 
the war was over, had made a peace less advantageous 
than might have been reasonably demanded, and had 
forced the treaty through parliament amid a storm of 
unpopularity by means of bribery and intimidation. In 
both cases, England had ignored and, in a sense, betrayed 


her allies. 
Frederick’s In the present instance, Frederick of Prussia had good 
Resentment reason to complain of “perfidious Albion.”  Pitt’s fall 


and the withdrawal of the English subsidy would have 
January s, ruined his cause had not his bitter enemy, the czarina, 
Age died. She was succeeded by Peter III. who was such an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Prussian king that he made 
peace with him and even sent twenty thousand of his 
best troops to fight under him. Within a few months, 
Peter was dethroned and assassinated. His wife and 
successor recalled her troops, but maintained the peace 
May 22 with Prussia. Sweden withdrew from the war and, by 
her treaty with England, France had agreed no longer to 
war against Frederick. Thus Prussia and Austria were 
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left alone to fight out their quarrel. It was evident at 
Vienna that Austria could not do alone what she had 
been unable to do with the assistance of the greater part 
of continental Europe. Reluctantly the empress-queen 
bowed to the inevitable and, on the fifteenth of February, 
1763, a treaty was concluded at Hubertsburg on the basis 
of the restoration of conditions existing before the war 
began. Frederick was safe, but, during the remainder of 
his life, he entertained a bitter resentment toward Bute 
and the English Tory party. 

Thus ended the terrible Seven Years’ war. According 
to computations made by Frederick, the soldiers who had 
perished in the conflict numbered about eight hundred 
and fifty-three thousand. Prussia’s share of this loss was 
one hundred and eighty thousand; her general population 
had been decreased by half a million, but from the conflict 
she emerged one of the great powers of Europe. France 
came out of the war greatly weakened, almost wrecked — 
colonies lost, navy destroyed, and chance for commercial 
and colonial supremacy forever gone. France’s loss was 
England’s gain. In India, the victories of Plassey and 
Wandewash laid the firm foundations of an Indian 
empire that today is one of the wonders of the world. 
England came out of the war undisputed mistress of the 
sea and has since remained the world’s great colonial 
and commercial power. 

Equally noteworthy were the effects of the war and of 
the treaty upon the future of North America. ‘The 
consequences of the entire cession of Canada,” said Ver- 
gennes, then French ambassador at Constantinople, “are 
obvious. I am persuaded that England will ere long 
regret having removed the only check that could keep 
her colonies in awe. They no longer stand in need of 
her protection; she will call on them to contribute towards 
supporting the burdens they have helped to bring on her; 
and they will answer by striking off all dependence.” 
Truer prophecy was never made. The conflict had 
taught the English colonists something of the art of war, 
something of self-reliance, and something of the impor- 
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1 7 6 3 tance of united action. ‘Had the British king attempted 
to enslave us before Braddock’s war,” says one, “in all 
probability he might readily have done it, because, except 
the New Englanders, who had formerly been engaged in 
war with the Indians, we were unacquainted with any kind 
of war.” In the French and Indian war, the colonists 
discovered that the British redcoats were not invincible, 
and the removal of the French and Indian menace freed 
them from further need of the assistance of the mother 
country. 
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HILE New France was tottering to its fall, the 

WW southern English colonies found themselves 

involved in a new Indian war, the great burden 
of which fell upon South Carolina. In the region trav- 
ersed by the southwestern part of the Allegheny chain 
dwelt the warlike Cherokees, the long-time inhabitants 
of the beautiful valleys of the tributaries of the upper 
Tennessee River and claimants of the hunting-grounds as 
far north as the Ohio. They had generally been friends 
and allies of the English colonists. In 1730, Sir Alexan- 
der Cumming persuaded seven of their principal chiefs to 
accompany him to England on a visit to their “great 
father.” ‘There they made a treaty by which they acknowl- 
edged themselves as subjects of the king of England; 
hence a British claim to sovereignty over all the Cherokee 
territory. In 1755, fearing that the Cherokees might be 
seduced from their allegiance, Governor Glen of South 
Carolina obtained a treaty in accordance with which he 
built Fort Prince George in the present Pickens County 
and within gunshot of Keowee, the principal village of 
the lower Cherokees. In the country of the upper 
Cherokees, Fort Loudoun was built, as related in an 
earlier chapter. 

Among the Cherokees sent to assist General Forbes in 
his expedition against Fort Duquesne was an influential 
chieftain named Attakullakulla, or “Little Carpenter,” 
one of those who had visited England in 1730. When 
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5 8 he and nine warriors deserted the expedition, and were 
5 g arrested, disarmed, and brought back, he displayed no 


open resentment at his treatment. In its issue of the 
fourteenth of April, 1759, The South Carolina Gazette 
announced that “the express which arrived in town last 
Sunday evening from the Cherokees brought Advice of 
the Little Carpenter’s Return to his Country and that he 
does not seem to resent his being disarmed near Fort 
Duquesne; and we learn that he may be expected here in 
a few days.” Another party that deserted somewhat later 
committed murders in North Carolina and returned to their 
town of Settico with twenty-two scalps. Another party, 
having lost their horses, stolea number from the backwoods- 
men of Virginia who pursued the Indians and killed ten or 
twelve of the marauders. ‘This treatment aroused a feel- 
ing of revenge in the Cherokees. Although the old men 
opposed war, many of the young warriors, urged on by 
French emissaries who were furnishing them with arms 
and ammunition, fell upon the border settlements of the 
English and killed and scalped all who came in their way. 

When Governor Lyttelton of South Carolina heard of 
these outrages, he demanded that the avengers should be 
delivered up to be put to death. When the commander 
at Fort Loudoun called for the surrender or the execution 
of the chiefs of Settico and Tellico, and the commander 
at Fort Prince George intercepted merchandise and ammu- 
nition that had been sent to the upper Cherokees, “con- 
sternation spread along the mountain-sides; the hand of 
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the young men grasped at the tomahawk; the warriors 
spoke much together concerning Settico and Tellico, and 
hostile speeches were sent around.”’ One of the most 
potent influences for holding Indian tribes to the English 
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was the need of the former for the wares of the latter. 
Then Lyttelton ordered a force of militia and a hundred 
and fifty regulars to rendezvous at the Congarees (near the 
site of Columbia) in readiness for an expedition into the 
Indian country, and called upon North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for assistance. But many of the Cherokee chiefs 
were anxious to avoid war and prevailed upon Governor 
Ellis of Georgia to arrange for a “talk” between them 
and Lyttelton—at least they so understood it. About 
thirty chiefs, including Oconostota, or the “ Great Warrior 
of Chotta,” who had visited England in 1730, went to 
Charles Town. They admitted that outrages had been 
committed by their people, but alleged that these outrages 
were the work of young men who had been provoked 
thereto by the behavior of the whites. Some of them 
asserted that their towns had not been concerned in the 
offenses, and this probably was true. 

But Governor Lyttelton seems to have decided upon 
war without waiting for Oconostota’s coming. Four days 
before the “talk”’ just mentioned, The South Carolina 
Gazette announced that “the Governor will command 
the army in person. . . . His Excellency we hear 
will set out in about a week attended by a large Detach- 
ment of the Hon, Col. Bull’s regiment of Horse.” In 
accordance with that resolution, he now told the Indians 
that some of them had no authority to act; that, even 
while they were on their way, their people at home had con- 
tinued hostilities; and that he had not invited them to a 
conference; he had only permitted them tocome. “Iam 
now going,” he said, “with a great many of my warriors to 
your nation to demand satisfaction. If you will not give it 
when I come, I shall take it.” When the “Great War- 
rior” claimed for his party the benefit of safe-conduct 
home, Lyttelton replied: “There is but one way by which 
I can insure your safety; you shall go with my warriors, 
and they shall protect you.” He further assured the 
envoys that “not a hair of their heads should be hurt,” 
and put an end to the conference. Of course, the 
Indians were indignant. William Bull and other members 
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1 7 5 9 of the council who were more familiar with Indian affairs 
than was the governor and 
better understood the dangers 


7/4 to which the colony was 
‘ exposed urged that the chiefs 
be heard, but Lytteltem 
Autograph of William Bull refused. On some such ques- 
tions, the council was evenly divided. 
Invasion of On the twenty-sixth of October, accompanied by the 


the Tennessee 


Valley returning chiefs, the governor set out upon his expedition. 


Among those who gathered at the Congarees were Christo- 
pher Gadsden, William Moultrie, and Francis Marion — 
names that the reader will not be permitted to forget. 
After leaving the Congarees, the chiefs were treated as 
prisoners; when two of them escaped, the rest were care- 
December 9 fully guarded; when they arrived at Fort Prince George, 
they were huddled into a miserable hut hardly large 
enough for half a dozen. By this time, the governor had 
a little army of about fifteen hundred men, but he had 
already found that he would not be able to carry out his 
program. His troops were poorly armed, undisciplined, 
discontented, and mutinous. He was obliged, therefore, 
to give up the idea of invading the Cherokee country, 
and sent ahead a message to the “ Little Carpenter” to 
meet him at Fort Prince George. The accounts of the 
advance of the provincial army that appeared in the South 
Carolina Gazette from week to week were extremely 
meager. ‘Thus the issue of the twenty-second of Decem- 
ber consisted of twenty-two short lines and ended with: 
““We have not room to be more particular this week.” 
Lyttelton’s The chieftain came. In the middle of December, a 
Depies congress was held at which Lyttelton threatened that if 
he was obliged to make war the warriors would be killed 
and the women made captives. ‘I have twice,” he said, 
“given you a list of the murderers. I will now tell you 
there are twenty-four of your nation whom I demand to 
be delivered up to me to be put to death or otherwise 
disposed of as I shall think fit. Your people have killed 


that number of ours, and more, therefore, it is the least I 
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will accept of. I shall give you till tomorrow to consider 1 7 5 9 
it, and then I shall expect your answer.” eso 6 
At Attakullakulla’s request, the governor released a Forced 
to assist in the 


Oconostota and two other “hostages” Peeaty 


work of bring- 
ing in the men 
demanded. On 
the following day, 
two warriors were 
surrendered and 
were put in irons; 
the chiefs then 
found it impos- 
sible or were 
unwilling to com- 
plete the number Map Hiuereting 
of hostages de- the Cherokee Campaign 
manded. Finally, a new treaty was 
drawn up and signed by Attakulla-~ 
kulla, Oconostota, and four others. 
One ticle of this treaty provided that # 
the hostage chiefs should be kept in the 
fort until an equal number of Indian mur- 
derers had been givenup. One more Indian was 
surrendered for whom one hostage was released ; 
the surrendered three were later sent to Charles 
Town where they died in prison. 

The treaty was scarcely concluded before smallpox 
appeared in the camp, and the South Carolina army~ 
broke up in wild disorder. Lyttelton stands charged with Gubernatorial 
having “violated the word he had plighted and retained in Font 
prison the ambassadors of peace;’’? McCrady says that tae 
his “conduct was as inglorious as it was unwise and 
unfair.” In January, he returned to Charles Town and January 8, 
was given the honor of a triumphant entry—not a drop a7Ss 
of blood had been spilled, but a treaty of peace had been 
signed. In closing its account of Lyttelton’ s campaign, 
the Gazette spoke of it as an expedition “in which a very January 12 
numerous, powerful, treacherous, and insolent nation of 
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Savaces have been compelled to submit to such terms 
and without bloodshed as we believe the annals of Amer- 
ica cannot furnish a similar instance of. The Cherokee 
nation consists of between 2,500 and 3,000 gunmen.” 
But the rejoicings were premature. The “ treacherous’ 
treatment of their chiefs had further inflamed the Indians, 
and war at once began anew. Fourteen men were killed 
within a mile of Fort Prince George and the fort itself 
was besieged by a large force under Oconostota, now an 
implacable enemy of the English. Lieutenant Richard 
Coytmore, the hated commander of the fort, was enticed 
outside the gate on pretense of a conference and killed; 
the two lieutenants who were with him were wounded. 
The enraged garrison then fell upon their Indian hos- 
tages and “butchered them all in a shocking manner.” 
After this, peace was impossible. There were few men 
in the Cherokee nation who had not lost a relative or a 
friend by the massacre of the hostages, and the warriors 
heard “the spirits of our murdered brothers flying around 
us screaming for vengeance.” Then the mountains 
echoed the war-song and the defenseless families on the 
frontier fell sacrifices to a merciless fury. “Those who 
escaped the Indians perished with hunger, and those who 
were taken captive were carried into the wilderness and 
suffered incredible hardships.” One party of fugitives, 
among whom were Patrick, the father of John C. Cal- 
houn, and other unfortunate settlers at 
Long Canes, in the present county of 
Abbeville, were attacked “and some fifty, 
mostly women and children, were slain. 
Many children were found after the massa- 
4 cre wandering in the woods. One man 
« found nine of these little fugitives; some 
mt had been cut and left for dead, others were 
Monument bres?" found in the bloody field scalped, yet 
Massacre living.” Two little girls, daughters of 
William Calhoun (brother of Patrick), were carried into 
captivity; after some years, one of these was rescued, the 
other was never heard of again. 
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The general assembly of South Carolina met in Feb- 
ruary, 1760, authorized the raising of seven companies 
of rangers for the protection of the back settlements, and 
made other provision for a new expedition against the 
Cherokees. Smallpox was then raging in Charles Town 
and, for many days together, the commons house of 
assembly was unable to secure a quorum. Lyttelton did 
not remain to face the storm that he had raised. Having 
won the warm approbation of the lords of trade and 
having been appointed governor of Jamaica, then con- 
sidered the most desirable position in the colonial serv- 
ice, he sailed for that island on the fourth of April. 
Thomas Pownall, lately governor of Massachusetts, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy, but he did not come to the 
province; William Bull had been commissioned lieuten- 
ant-governor and, on the sixteenth of April, assumed 
the administration of the province. 

Three days before Lyttelton’s departure, seven vessels 
from New York arrived at Charles Town with a force of 
twelve or thirteen hundred British regulars under com- 
mand of Colonel Archibald Montgomery, sent by General 
Amherst on Lyttelton’s request. The lieutenant-gov- 
ernor called on North Carolina and Virginia for assistance, 
raised several troops of rangers, and endeavored to secure 
the aid of the Creeks and Chickasaws against the Chero- 
kees. In a few weeks, Montgomery and his soldiers 
marched from Monck’s Corners. On the second of 
May, they arrived at the Congarees where the provincial 
forces, about three hundred rangers and militiamen, 
including William Moultrie, forty picked men of what 
were known as the “new levies,” and “a good number 
of guides” had rendezvoused, about sixteen hundred 
and fifty men in all. After lingering at the Congarees 
for the arrival of the needed wagons, Montgomery 
advanced to Ninety Six, whence he moved against the 
lower towns of the Cherokees. 

A week later, Lieutenant-colonel Grant of the High- 
landers wrote from Fort Prince George: “After killing 
all we could find and burning every house in the nation 
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we marched to Keowee and arrived the 2d June (after a 
march of above 60 miles without sleeping) at 4 in the 
evening at Fort Prince George. There must have been 
from 60 to 80 Cherokees killed with about 40 prisoners ; 
I mean men, women and children. Those who escaped 
must be in a miserable condition and can possibly have 
no resource but flying over the mountains in case their 
friends there will receive them; they can have saved 
nothing; some of them had just time to run out of their’ 
beds; . . . the whole affair was the work of a few 
hours. They had both at Estatoe and Sugar-Town 
plenty of ammunition which was destroyed; and every- 
where astonishing magazines of corn which were all con- 
sumed in the flames. They had not even time to save 
their most valuable effects. . . . We intended to 
save Sugar-Town as the place nearest the fort (where 
they even had a stockade fort): Centries were placed for 
the security of the town but we found the body of a dead 
man whom they had put to the torture that very morn- 
ing, it was then no longer possible to think of mercy.” 
The Indians, not strong enough to make much resistance, 
“were plainly observed on the tops of the mountains, 
gazing at the flames. For years, the half-charred rafters 
of their dwellings might be seen on the desolate 
hillsides.” 

Returning to Fort Prince George, Montgomery sum- 
moned the upper and middle Cherokee towns to make 
peace on penalty of a like visitation. As the Chero- 
kee chiefs gave no heed to his demand, he set out again 
without tents or baggage, “thro a country where no Wag- 
gon could move.” On the twenty-sixth of June, the 
British army crossed the Blue Ridge at Rabun Gap and 
thence passed down the valley of the Little Tennessee 
River toward the nearest of the middle settlements of 
the Cherokees. ‘Let Montgomery be wary,” wrote 
Washington, “he has a subtle enemy that may give him 
most trouble when he least expects it.” At a narrow 
pass then called Cow’s Creek, not far from the site of 
Franklin in Macon County, North Carolina, the Chero- 
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kees lay in ambush. Fierce fighting followed and the 
Indians were driven from their lurking-places. Of the 
Highlanders and provincials, a score were killed and 
nearly fourscore wounded. Although victorious, Mont- 
gomery found it prudent to rest only one day and then 
to withdraw from the heart of the Alleghenies. On the 
first of July, he and his troops were at Fort Prince 
George; on the eighth, they were at Ninety Six. As he 
had been instructed by General Amherst to strike a hasty 
blow and then return to Albany in time to take part in 
the final campaign against Canada, he was unable to linger 
longer in the Carolinas. Returning to Charles Town, 
he sailed for New York, leaving Major Frederick Ham- 
ilton with four hundred men of the Royal Scots encamped 
at the Congarees to cover the back settlements. 
Meanwhile the Cherokees had been besieging Fort 
Loudoun. The withdrawal of Montgomery sealed its 
fate. Driven by hunger, the garrison of two hundred 
capitulated on condition that they be allowed to return to 
their homes. On the following day, they were overtaken 
by a horde of warriors who slew the commander, Captain 
Paul Demere, and about twenty-six others. The story 
that the Cherokee warriors were “ particular in that num- 
ber [twenty-four] as being the amount of Hostages 
detained by Gov. Lyttelton” and slain at Fort Prince 
George is probably ill-founded; the numbers do not tally 
and the Cherokee warriors were not very sentimental 
when the tomahawk was red. The rest of the fugitives 
were taken prisoners and distributed among the tribes. 
Among the prisoners was the second in command, 
Captain John Stuart of the South Carolina provincial 
regiment, an officer who had been much liked by many 
of the Indians and who had been an especial friend of 
Attakullakulla. When that chieftain learned of Stuart’s 
captivity, he hurried to the fort, bought him from the 
Indian who had captured him, and treated him as one of 
his own family. After a time, the Indians formed a plan 
for capturing Fort Prince George. Stuart was brought 
before their council and informed that he must undertake 
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the management of the artillery in the siege, that he must 
write such letters to the commandant as the Indians 
should dictate, and that, if the fort did not surrender, the 
prisoners, one by one, would be burned before it. Atta- 
kullakulla resolved to save his friend from his impending 
fate. Under the pretense of going hunting, he set out 
with his wife, his brother, Captain Stuart, and two soldiers. 
On the tenth day, at the Holston River, the party meta 
force of soldiers under Major Lewis; on the fourteenth 


day, they reached Colonel Byrd’s camp on the borders of 


Virginia. By Attakullakulla, Byrd sent to Oconostota a 
minatory and mandatory letter dated “At the Camp on 
the Waters of Kanawa, Sept. 16, 1760,” together with 
his terms of peace. 

Stuart at once sent word of the impending attack to 
Lieutenant-governor Bull. Reinforcements and supplies 
were thrown into Fort Prince George and a new appeal 
was made to General Amherst for assistance. As Mont- 
real had fallen and Montgomery had returned to Eng- 
land, Amherst sent Lieutenant-colonel James Grant, who 
had made the unfortunate attack upon Fort Duquesne i in 
1758, and had fought against the Cherokees in 1760. 
With Grant were two battalions of Highlanders number- 
ing about twelve hundred men, and five or six Mohawk 
warriors. Grant and his men arrived at Charles Town 
early in the new year and went into winter quarters until 
there should be “feeding on the ground for the horses 
that are to draw the carriages.” A new provincial regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel Henry Middleton, rendez- 
voused at the Congarees—one of the schools in which 
several distinguished officers of the Revolution learned 
their first lessons in the art of war. 

Grant’s advance from Charles Town was delayed by 
heavy rains but, by the third of May, the last of the army 


had marched from the Congarees. Moving by way of 


Ninety Six, the troops arrived at Fort Prince George on 
the twenty-seventh. There, on the seventh of June, the 
expedition, which numbered about twenty-six hundred 
men including Chickasaw and Catawba allies, entered the 
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Cherokee country by way of the lower towns. Near the 
place where Montgomery had fought his battle of the 
year before, the Cherokees attacked the English. The 
fight raged for several hours, but at last the Indians gave 
way. About midnight of the same day, the invaders 
reached and burned a large Indian town. Every town in 
the middle settlements, about fifteen in all, shared the 
same fate. The magazines of provisions were destroyed, 
as was the corn growing in the fields, and the unhappy 
Indians “were driven to seek shelter and provisions 
among the barren mountains—their fields destroyed, 
their villages burned, their women and old men left to 
perish.” For thirty days, the expedition continued in 
the heart of the Cherokee country. Grant then returned 
to Fort Prince George to give his army needed rest and 
to await the results of its work. 

Attakullakulla, who seems to have been the consistent 
friend of the English during all the trouble, soon appeared 
at the fort accompanied by other chiefs, and sued for 
peace. ‘They were given a safe conduct to Charles Town 
and set out from the fort on the third of September. 
Lieutenant-governor Bull and his council met them at 
Ashley Ferry and received them kindly. “A fire was 
kindled, the pipe of peace was lighted, and all smoked 
together for some time in great silence. Attakullakulla 
then opened his mission and, in a speech of great dignity 
and pathos, sued for peace’’—a peace that was readily 
granted. The little English army left Fort Prince George 
on the sixteenth of October and was at Ninety Six on the 
twenty-fifth; Colonel Middleton of the provincials had 
previously arrived at Charles Town. By the nineteenth 
of December, the last of the British regulars who had 
been in the Cherokee country marched into the city and 
were immediately embarked on the transports. About 
this time, Thomas Boone arrived at Charles Town as 
governor of the province and was received with. due 
formality. 

For various reasons, many of the facts relating to the 
Cherokee war are obscure, but none more so than the 
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parts played by Virginia and South Carolina respectively 
in the building of Fort Loudoun and its attempted 
relief. As already recorded, both Lyttelton and Bull as 
chief executives of South Carolina called for the assist- 


ance of North Carolina and Virginia. 


appeals and aided possibly 


by a feeling of proprietary | 


interest in the matter, the 
governor of Virginia, in his 
message of the second of 
November, 1759, called 
attention to the importance 
of “finishing and complet- 
ing” Fort Loudoun. In the 
following year, the South Car- 
olina Gazette announced that 
Colonel Byrd and Virginians 
were in full march for the 
relief of Fort Loudoun. 
About a month later, the 
Gazette reported that the 
thousand men under Colonel 
Byrd “are returning to 
Augusta County on the fron- 
tiers of that colony [Vir- 
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remain until spring and then to act in concert with us.” 
According to a recent statement of an historical writer of 
the Old Dominion, “the government of Virginia sent 
out a force of six hundred men under Col. William Byrd 
[of Westover] to relieve the fort; but he was greatly 
hampered by lack of supplies, and for this and other 
unknown reasons, his advance was very slow. On reach- 
ing the Long Island of Holston he built a fort and spent 
here the winter of 1760, and though while here he was 
joined by five hundred North Carolinians under Col. 
Hugh Waddell, no vigorous effort seems to have been 
made to relieve Fort Loudoun.” With these admis- 
sions on the open page, it seems safe to award the credit 
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of protecting the southern English colonies from the 
attacks of the formidable and French-incited Cherokees 
to South Carolina, which province certainly bore the 
heaviest share of the burdens of the war. 

In the course of the final campaign, the supercilious- 
ness of Lieutenant-colonel Grant had given deep offense 
to Colonel Middleton of the South Carolina regiment. 
Feeling that he had been slighted and neglected, Middle- 
ton challenged Grant to mortal combat. The affair of 
honor ended without bloodshed, and the South Carolina 
Gazette, as if in exemplification of safe and sane journal- 
ism, reported the incident thus: 


We have the pleasure to acquaint the public that the private difference which had for 
some time subsisted between two gentlemen of considerable rank was, last Wednesday 
morning, happily terminated to the honour of both parties and the satisfaction of all the 
friends of each, 


Thus ended the Cherokee war, one that had proved 
ruinous to the tribes and disastrous to the colonists. 
Cherokee hatred for the Carolinians continued to rankle 
in the hearts of the red warriors until the coming of 
another opportunity for vengeance. When it did come 
they were not slow in seizing upon it. 
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HE treaty of Paris transformed the political map 1 7 6 3 
of North America. “From the standpoint of a New Map 
geography, the total result was that Spain and of North 

England now divided the continent between them; from 
the standpoint of civilization, the total result, already 
seen to be vast beyond compare, is not yet fully apparent.” 
Choiseul, the French minister who signed the treaty, said: 
«So we are gone; it will be England’s turn next.” New 
York became the headquarters of the British army in 
America with General Jeffrey Amherst continued in 
command. 

In October, a royal proclamation erected in the newly TheNewEng- 
acquired territory four separate gov- - . el 
ernments known as Quebec, East 
Florida, West Florida, and Grenada 
(the latter embracing a number of 
West Indian islands ), attached Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward (then f% 
Saint John) islands to the govern-§ 
ment of Nova Scotia, and extended 
the southern boundary of Georgia \ 
to the Saint Marys River. General 
assemblies, similiar to those already 
existing in the other English colonies, 
were promised to the new govern- 
ments “so soon as the state and Seal of the English Province of West Florida 
circumstances of the said colonies will admit thereof;”’ 
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the full benefit of English law being, in the meantime, 
extended to the inhabitants. The region between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi and south of the great 
lakes was temporarily closed to settlement by a provision 
prohibiting the governors of any of the colonies from grant- 
ing lands therein, forbidding the purchase of lands from 
the Indians, and requiring a license from Indian traders. 
Apparently, the intention was to hold the Ohio country as 
a vast Indian reservation, subject to white settlement only 
by direct permission of the king in council. Practically, 
the proclamation set aside the claims (most of them 
shadowy ) of the coast colonies to this western country and 
fixed their western limits at the Allegheny watershed. 

A few days after the surrender of New France by 
Vaudreuil and Lévis, General Amherst had sent Major 
Rogers to take possession in the name of King George 
of the western posts included in the late capitulation, 
Detroit, Michillimackinac, etc. With two hundred ran- 
gers in whaleboats, Rogers left Montreal on the thirteenth 
of September,1760. They ascended the Saint Lawrence, 
skirted the northern shore of Lake Ontario, and were at 
Fort Niagara on the second of October. They carried 
their boats around the great cataract, launched them in 
the river, and slowly worked their way along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie. On the seventh of November, 
they were at the mouth of a river that Rogers called the 
Chogage (Cuyahoga) where they decided to camp until 
the weather became better. No troops had ever before 
borne the British flag so far beyond the mountains. 
Soon after their arrival, a party of Indians appeared as an 
embassy from the ruler of all that country; before night, 
Pontiac was there in person haughtily demanding why 
Rogers and his men had come thither without his per- 
mission and what was their errand. Up to this time, the 
shrewd and ambitious chieftain had been the firm ally of 
the French, but when Rogers informed him that Canada 
had been surrendered to the English and that he was on 
his way to take possession of Detroit, the calumet was 
smoked and harmony seemed established. 
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Protected by the powerful influence of Pontiac, Rog- 
ers and his men went forward, coasted the western end 
ae the lake, ascended the Detroit River, passing the vil- 
lage of the ’Wyandots on the right, that ae the Pottawat- 
omies on the left, and the homes of the Canadian habitants 
on either bank. At Rogers’s summons, Beletre, the 
French commandant of Fort Detroit, gave up the post, 
the French garrison laid down their arms, the fleur-de-lis 
of France was lowered, and the cross of Saint George 
took its place at the peak of the flagstaff. The Canadian 
militia were disarmed and the Indians were amazed that 
so many should yield to so few instead of killing them 
on the spot. Thus, on the twenty-ninth of November, 
1760, the village of Cadillac, enthroned at the gateway 
of the upper lakes, became a possession of Great Britain. 

The French garrison were shipped down the lake as 
prisoners, the Canadian settlers who would swear alle- 
giance to the British crown were protected in person and 
property, and detachments were sent into what is Indiana 
to take possession of the forts Miami and Ouiatanon. 
Owing to the lateness of the season, the posts of Mich- 
illimackinac, Sainte Marie, Green Bay, and Saint Joseph 
remained in the hands of the French until the following 
season when they were occupied by detachments of. the 
Royal Americans. The disparity between the importance 
of the possession and the slenderness of the force 
employed to maintain it, appealed to Parkman’s mind as 
something ludicrous. ‘A region embracing so many 
thousand miles of surface was consigned to the keeping 
of some five or six hundred men. Yet the force, small 
as it was, appeared adequate to its object, for there 
seemed no enemy to contend with. The hands of the 
French were tied by the capitulation, and little appre- 
hension was felt from the red inhabitants of the woods.” 

The English colonists rejoiced in the belief that peace 
and freedom from Indian attack were at last assured; 
but their fancied security was soon rudely disturbed. 
The English settlers did not, as a rule, marry Indian 
wives as did the French, nor did they always treat their 
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barbarian neighbors with tact, kindness, or even justice. I 
As the military posts in the West were turned over, one 1 
after another, to the English, the disagreeable conse- 
quences of the change were soon impressed upon the 
Indians. The latter were no longer received as welcome 
guests, as of old, but instead were cheated, abused, 
insulted, and frequently driven away by those who saw 


.) 


Medal ‘ Taken from an Indian Chief in the Sauces War, 17or 
only their indolence and filth. From the mountains to 
the great river, from the lakes to the gulf, discontent and 
anger spread throughout the Indian hunting-grounds; 
while the misrepresentations of the lingering French 
hunters and traders, who gave the Indians to understand 
that the French would come back before long and drive 
the feeble English out of all the western country, added 
feltothe flame. _s—s—> 

The Indians found a leader in Pontiac, chief of the The Pontiac 
Ottawas, styled the Napoleon of the Indian tribes of ComPi™o 
North America by one writer and the Satan of this sylvan 
Paradise by another. Although a barbarian, “his courage 
in battle, his genius in the art of war, his power of winning 
others to his cause, and his influence over his people, 
stamped him a great man;” Mr. Mooney ascribes to 
him the highest position among the leaders of the 
Algonquian race. To his dignity as chief, he added the 
sacred character of high priest of the secret order of the 
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o Midé. With the hope of winning recognition from the 
3 English and, perhaps, of being raised by them to the 
head of a great Indian confederacy, he had simulated 
friendship for Rogers and even insured safety to him and 
his rangers as they advanced from the Cuyahoga to 
Detroit. But when the English refused to buy his 
powerful support, his indignation flamed and he took 
counsel of his thirst for vengeance. He clearly saw that 
the English, if not checked, would “conquer his race as 
they had conquered the French, and would drive them 
from their hunting-grounds or make them slaves.” In 
the silence of his wigwam he matured his plans for a union 
of the western tribes in a general war against the English 
frontier settlements. 
The Delaware In 1762, a prophet appeared among the Delawares on 
pean the Muskingum claiming a divine command revealed to 
him in a vision and preaching “a union of all the red tribes 
and a return to the old Indian life.” The religious fer- 
ment produced by his exhortations spread rapidly from 
tribe to tribe and, under the guidance of a master mind, 
took shape in a grand confederacy of all the northwestern 
tribes to oppose the further progress of the English. As 
principal chief of the lake tribes, Pontiac summoned them 
to a great council at Ecorces, near Detroit, in April, 
1763; as “high priest and keeper of the faith, he there 
announced to them the will of the Master of Life as 
His Message revealed to the Delaware prophet,” and called upon them 
ro the Fake to unite for the recovery of their lands and the extermi- 
nation of the conquerors of the French. The chiefs 
listened to his burning words and cried out that he had 
only to declare his will to be obeyed. His plan, carefully 
matured, was eagerly and unanimously accepted. Mes- 
sengers with reddened tomahawks and wampum war- 
belts were sent to gain the tribes north of the great lakes, 
and even along the lower Mississippi. All the western 
posts were to be attacked simultaneously in May, at a 
certain change of the moon. Each tribe was to dispose 
of the nearest garrison, then all were to turn upon the 
older forts and settlements, and, with the aid of the 
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French, destroy them. The fiery injunction of the great 1 7 6 3 
chief, received through the prophet from the Master of 
Life, was to “drive the dogs who wear red clothing into 
the sea.” All through the Northwest, Indian maidens 
chanted the war-songs of their tribes, “while in the blaze 
of a hundred camp fires, chiefs and warriors were enact- 
ing the savage pantomime of battle.” As told by Park- 
man, the history of the war thus ushered in reads like 
some old knightly romance. His version of The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac lays every later teller of the story under 
tribute. As a matter of justice to the reader of this brief 
chapter, I point the way to Parkman’s volumes. 

The attack on Detroit was to be undertaken in person Major 
by Pontiac who had established himself with his wives at Cv" 
his summer home on the Isle a la Peche near the entrance 
to Lake Saint Clair. In March, Ensign Holmes, the 
English commander at Fort Miami (now Fort Wayne, 
Indiana), had informed Major Henry Gladwin, the com- 
mander at Detroit, of his discovery of an Indian con- 
spiracy to capture the latter post, then the chief station in 
the new Northwest. This fort consisted of a palisade 
twenty-five feet high, with wooden bastions at the corners 
and blockhouses at the gates. Within the square enclos- 
ure were about a hundred houses, besides a church and 
barracks. The garrison comprised about one hundred 
and twenty soldiers and eight officers, with forty other 
men capable of bearing arms. The battery consisted of 
one 3-pounder, two 6-pounders, and three mortars. T'wo 
armed schooners were at anchor in the river. Major 
Gladwin had served as a lieutenant in the ill-fated Brad- 
dock expedition and had learned something of Indian 
character and warfare in the campaigns against Ticon- 
deroga and Niagara. He thought that the plot was of 
slight consequence, an affair that would soon blow over, 
but he forwarded the report of the conspiracy to General 
Amherst. 

The date fixed for the rising was the seventh of May. The Plot 
On the first, Pontiac and forty warriors danced the calu- ev 
met dance before Gladwin and his officers in the fort; in 
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1 7 6 3 the meantime, ten other Indians strolled about the fort 


Pontiac 


Unmasked 


and, when the dance had ended, they had learned all that 
Pontiac wished to know. ‘That night, the chiefs met in 
council and a hundred warriors completed their plans for 
the destruction of the fort. On the fifth, the wife of a 
white settler visited the Ottawa village and observed that 
the Indians were cutting short their gun-barrels. When 
the news of this singular proceeding reached the fort, the 
post blacksmith remembered that he had lately loaned 
files and saws to the Indians, and treachery was at once 
suspected. If the eyes of Major Gladwin were still 
bound, his disillusionment was complete when, on the 
following day, he was given warning of the plot soon to 
be hatched. The source of this private information is 
still a matter of some doubt. The romantic and gen- 
erally accepted story of an Indian mistress, first printed - 
by Jonathan Carver in his Travels, is inconsistent with 
that given by the author of the Pontiac Manuscript to the 
effect that the plot was revealed to Gladwin by an 
Ottawa Indian who had reluctantly entered into the 
conspiracy. Atall events, Major Gladwin was forewarned. 

On the morning of the seventh, Pontiac and sixty 
warriors appeared before the fort and asked admission. 
The request was granted as usual and the Indians, 
wrapped in blankets beneath which were concealed the 
shortened guns, entered. ‘Why do I see so many of 
my father’s young men standing in the street with their 
guns?” asked the startled Pontiac. Gladwin carelessly 
replied that he had ordered them out “to keep them per- 
fect in their exercise.” The council opened and Pontiac, 
embarrassed, began his speech. When he seemed about 
to lift the wampum belt and present it wrong end fore- 
most—the preconcerted signal for the slaughter of the 
English officers and a general attack by Indians who 
lounged about the fort or loitered at the gate— Gladwin 
and his attendants drew their swords half way from their 
scabbards, motions that were instantly followed by the 
roll of a drum and the rattle of musketry at the open 
door. Gladwin accused Pontiac of being a traitor and, 
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drawing aside the blanket of the Indian chief seated 
nearest him, discovered the shortened firelock. With a 
magnanimity born of over-confidence, Gladwin had the 
silenced Pontiac and the chagrined conspirators conducted 
to the gate and dismissed; had they been disarmed and 
detained as prisoners, a bloody war might have been. in 
part averted. Still bent on carrying out his plans, Pon- 
tiac sought another interview with Gladwin, assuring the 
commander that “evil birds had sung lies in his ear;” 
when he and his warriors were refused admission to the 
fort, he threw off all disguise, proclaimed war, and 
besieged the post. 

Pontiac called a council at the house of a French trader 
by the name of Cuillerier. At the council were French 
settlers, Ottawa, Wyandot, Chippewa, and Pottawatomie 
chiefs. Under promise that they should return in safety 
that very night, Captain Campbell and Lieutenant 
McDougall went to Cuillerier’s house, they having been 
assured that it would not be difficult to persuade the 


Indians to make peace. At the conference, Pontiac 


named the French trader as commandant of Detroit until 
the return of the former French commandant, and 
informed the British officers that, to secure peace, the 
English must leave the country under escort and with- 
out arms or baggage. After the failure of his earnest plea 
for peace, Captain Campbell arose to return to the fort 
when Pontiac quietly said: “ My father will sleep tonight 
in the lodges of his red children.” In spite of all prom- 
ises, Campbell and McDougall were held prisoners under 
a strong guard. That they were not put to death was 
probably due to Pontiac’s fear that Gladwin would retali- 
ate upon some of his Pottawatomie prisoners; this 
might lead to the desertion of that tribe from the great 
conspiracy. 

On the following day, the terms outlined to Captain 
Campbell were proposed to Major Gladwin, who 
promptly refused to make any terms with his besiegers. 
The problem of the English commander of Fort Detroit 
was to hold out until the French and the Indians were 
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The Heroic 
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France and England and that the French government 
would not come to their assistance. Gladwin had already, 
under cover of the darkness, been gathering provisions 
from the French settlers on the eastern side of the river. 
He knew that reinforcements and supplies were coming 
up Lake Erie from Niagara, and so he sent the schooner 
“Gladwin” to hurry them forward and to bear his assur- 
ance to General Amherst that he would hold out until 
the expected succor should come. 

On the day after the schooner “Gladwin” had set sail 
from the fort and as she lay becalmed near the mouth of 
the Detroit River, a large fleet of Indian canoes suddenly 
darted out upon her from the neighboring shores. In the 
prow of the foremost canoe was Captain Campbell, pushed 
forward as a screen against the fire of the English.. The 
doubly gallant officer shouted to the schooner’s crew to 
do their duty without regard to what might happen to 
him. Just then a fresh breeze sprang up and the 
schooner soon left the canoes far behind — but she missed 
the bateaux that were bringing men and supplies from 
Niagara. 

By this time, discouraging reports of the results of 
Pontiac’s plotting were coming in from other western 
posts. News of the capture of Fort Sandusky came on 
the twenty-second of May and was followed by stories 
of similiar disasters at Fort Miami and elsewhere. At 
the end of the month, the long- expected bateaux from 
Niagara were seen coming up the river—joy was changed 
to dismay when it was learned that they were in charge of 
red men with white captives at the oars. As the fore- 
most of the boats came opposite the English schooner 
still lying off the fort, the soldiers suddenly engaged their 
Indian guards in a desperate struggle and soon reached 
the vessel —‘“‘a living monument that Fortune favors the 
brave,” wrote an officer of the garrison. From these 
men thus “snatched from the jaws of fate,” it was learned 
that, about the middle of May, Lieutenant Cuyler and 
ninety-six men had set out from Fort Niagara and 
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embarked at Fort Schlosser just above the falls with an 
abundant supply of provisions and ammunition for the 
beleagured post. After coasting the northern shore of 
Lake Erie, the party landed at Point Pelee, not far from 
the mouth of the Detroit River. Here they were sud- 
denly attacked by a party of Wyandot Indians. Sur- 
prised and completely routed, the Englishmen threw down 
their guns and fled to their bateaux, five of which, 
crowded with panic-stricken soldiers, were pushed from 
the shore. The Indians pursued and only two of the 
five escaped. On these two were Cuyler and nearly forty 
of his men; the others were killed or captured. The 
loss was a severe one to Gladwin who sorely needed the 
men and the supplies. Unfortunately, the captured 
bateaux bore a large supply of fire-water. This was car- 
ried to the Indian camps, “which, throughout the night, 
presented a scene of savage revelry and riot.’’ Vague 
reports of the fate of the prisoners captured came to the 


~~ fort and, on several succeeding days, “naked corpses, 


gashed with knives and scorched with fire, floated down 
on the pure waters of the Detroit, whose fish came up to 
nibble at the clotted blood that clung to their ghastly 
faces.” 

Late in June, the “Gladwin” that had missed Lieu- 
tenant Cuyler and his boats on Lake Erie came back 
from Niagara with food, ammunition, and reinforcements. 
It brought also the news of the signing of the treaty of 
Paris in the previous February. On the fourth of July, 
Gladwin assembled the French, read to them the articles 
of peace, and sent a copy across the river to the priest. 
Thereupon some of the French took service under Glad- 
win. By the treaty, “their allegiance was transferred 
from the crown of France to that of Britain, and they 
were subjects of the English king.” A few days before 
this, Pontiac had sent in another summons to surrender 
and Gladwin had replied that, until Captain Campbell 
and Lieutenant McDougall were returned, Pontiac might 
save himself the trouble of sending further messages to 
him. Not long after, McDougall escaped to the fort, 
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1 7 6 3 but Campbell was killed by the Chippewas who cut off 
his head, took out his heart and ate it, and divided his 
body into small pieces—‘“the end of a brave soldier, 
esteemed, loved, and sincerely mourned in the army, 
from General Amherst and Colonel Bouquet down to the 
privates who served under him.” 
The Battle of | About a month later, Captain Dalzell of General 
pisaay, Eaege Amherst’ s staff arrived at Deven with twenty-two barges, 
r [ST e@pre§ carrying two hundred and 
agen Seem yokes eighty men besides artil- 
pA € C O° UTN ® © lery and supplies. Among 
f Ox ' the men were twenty inde- 
ee Nncted by Major Rober 
“| th Canes oo ues Rogers. Gladwin reluc- 
ne tantly gave his consent to 
Dalzell’s project for a night 
attack on Pontiac’s camp. 
The movement was 
betrayed to Pontiac, the 
English were led into an 
ambuscade, Dalzell was 
killed, and the forced 
‘ =e retreat became “little more 
La aiaaos aaa ee than a sickening detail of 
July 31 ET ene Sane eats helpless slaughter.” This 
And fold by J. vg bout, ee battle of Bloody Bridge 
~.., added much to the dimmed 
Title-page of Rogers’ s Concise Account prestige of the Ottawa chief 
and every day brought accessions to his forces. The 
fort, however, was now well garrisoned and well furnished 
with ammunition and provisions, and Pontiac was unable 
to follow up his success. 
A Wyandot There were several skirmishes in August, but the 
Comedy 


Indians were powerless against the defenses of the fort, 
and the two vessels kept open the way for food supplies 
sent by the settlers on the other side of the river and 
made occasional trips to Niagara for ammunition and 
needed stores. On her return from one of these trips 
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to the lower end of the lake, the “Gladwin” was becalmed 1 7 6 3 
and anchored nine or ten miles below the fort when, 
in the darkness of night, a large force of Wyandots September 4 
in canoes made an attack. The commander of the 
schooner having been killed and the contest seeming 
hopeless, the mate gave the order to blow up the vessel. 
Warned by one of their companions who understood the 


order, the Wyandots dashed overboard and swam away 


with all possible 
energy. The mate was 
as much astonished as 


he was gratified. He 


was not further: 


molested and, in the 
morning, sailed away 
to the fort. In this 
month, Major Wilkins, 
the commander at Fort 
Niagara, with six hun- 
dred regular troops, 


advanced by way of 


the lake for the relief | 


of Detroit. One 
night, as they were 
nearing their destina- 
tion, a violent storm 
incited the merciless 
waves to wreck the frail 
flotilla. Some of the 
bateaux were driven 
ashore and many of 
them were broken in 
pieces. Seventy of the 


B44 4 ere Account of 
' ptdce, it fhould te fach an Bue as would be 


" 
| 


ufeful and honourable to him(if, and to the | 
King of Great Britain: but he has not as yet» 


propofed his terms. 

In 1763, when I went to throw provifions 
into the garrifon at Desoit, I {ent this Indian 
a bottle of brandy by a Frenchman. His 
counfellors advifed him Not to tafte it, infinu- 
ating that it was poifoned, and fent with a de- 
' fign to kill him; but Ponteack, with a noble- 

nefs of mind, laughed at their fufpicions, fay- 
“ing it was not‘in my power to kill him, who 
had fo lately faved my life, 

Tn the late war of his, he appointed a com- 
_miffary, and began to make money, or bills of 
" credit, which he hath fince punétually redeem- 
Weeder Leis money *was the figure of what he 
, wanted in exchange for it, drawn upon bark, 
| and the Shape of an’ otter (his arms) drawn, 
| under it. Were proper meafures taken, this 

Yndian might be rendered very ferviceable to 
| the Britith trade and fettlements in this coun- 
‘try, more extenfively fo than any one that hath 


ever been in alliance with us on the continent. - 


un travelling northward from Montreal, to- | 


“wards the Ottawawas river, you meet with 
p fome few villages belonging to the Round 


jEfeads, and Ottawawas. The Round Heads — 
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men were drowned and all the ammunition and stores 
were destroyed. What was left of the expedition was 


forced back to Niagara. 


The Wilkins 
Expedition 


By the end of September, most of the lake tribes The Siege of 


except the Ottawas were inclined to sue for peace. 


ammunition was almost exhausted, the long and desolate 
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1 7 6 3 winter was coming on apace, they had heard that Major 


October 12 


A Series of 
Disasters 


Wilkins was on his way to Detroit with a strong force, 
and they feared the consequences of an attack upon 
themselves. _ They therefore sent a representative to 
at -> make overtures to Gladwin. As 
| PON'TEACH: the garrison was threatened with 
famine, Gladwin thought it good 
policy to listen to falsehoods, pro- 
testations,and promises. He gave 


~ Savages of America, 


| bee _ the deputy of the tribes to under- 
te SPS ACG ED... stand that it was not for him to 
a ae OE grant peace, but he would consent 


to a truce. Taking advantage of 
the new conditions, the fort was 
soon furnished with a supply of 
provisions adequate for the winter. 


Bo aes Move &: N; is : . . . 
: bn eft _ From the beginning of the siege in 


pepe a May, Pontiac had had hopes of 


Lo AN | French aid from the I]linois coun- 


Title-page of Rogers's Ponteack try. In+response to his appeals, 
and under pressure from General Amherst, the French 
commandant at Fort Chartres sent his assurance that the 
Indians could expect no assistance from the French; that 
“the great day has come at last wherein it has pleased 
the Master of Life to inspire the great King of France 
and him of England to make peace. . . . Our hearts 
are now but one; you cannot, at present, strike the one 
without having the other for an enemy also.” Pontiac’s 
cause was lost and, on the following day, he put on the 
mask and made overtures for peace. Gladwin again cau- 
tiously granted a truce and Pontiac withdrew to the Mau- 
mee to stir up the Indians in that quarter, preparatory 
to a renewal of the war in the spring. 

In the attacks on most of the other English posts, the 
method that had been employed at Detroit was used and 
generally with success. A few Indians in friendly guise 
would approach the fort. These few admitted, others 
soon joined them. Suddenly they struck down the small 
garrison or made them prisoners. Fort Sandusky was 
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taken on the sixteenth of May; Fort Saint Joseph, on 1 7 6 3 
the southeastern shore of Lake Michigan, on the twenty- 
fifth; Fort Miami (now Fort Wayne, Indiana), on the 
twenty-seventh; Fort Ouiatanon (now Lafayette, Indiana), 
on the first of June; Fort Michillimackinac (now Macki- 
nac, Michigan), on the second of June; Fort Le Bouf 
(in Erie County, Pennsylvania), Fort Venango (in Frank- 
lin County, Pennsylvania), and the posts at Carlisle and 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, on the eighteenth; and Fort 
Presque Isle (now Erie, Pennsylvania), on the twenty- 
second. The fort at Presque Isle was the only one that 
had any warning; it held out two days and was then set 
on fire by the Indians. At Venango, not one of the gar- 
rison escaped to tell the story; most of them were 
promptly butchered, Lieutenant Gordon was put to death 
by slow torture, and the fort was laid in ashes. At Fort 
Ligonier, the defense was successful. 

Early in May, Captain Simeon Ecuyer, the commander At Fort Pitt 
at Fort Pitt, was informed of the conspiracy by a letter 
from Gladwin and immediately began preparations for 
defense. It was not long before a party of Indians 
appeared with the usual protestations of friendship. They 
told, also, of the capture of the other forts and of the 
approach of an immense Indian force; and they advised 
that the English, with their women and children, leave 
the fort and seek safety in the English settlements. 
“There are many bad Indians already here,” they said, 
“but we will protect you from them.” Ecuyer, however, 
had three hundred and thirty soldiers and backwoodsmen 
and was quite as wily as the Indians. He not only 
declined the advice of the Indians with thanks, but 
informed them, in strict confidence, that six thousand 
English were on their way to Fort Pitt, that three thou- 
sand more had gone to punish the Ottawas and Ojibwas, 
and that a third force was gathering on the frontier of 
Virginia, where it would be joined by the Cherokees and 
Catawbas “who are coming here to destroy you.” On 
the following day, the Indians took their departure and, 
for about a month, nothing was seen of them. On the 
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twenty-sixth of July, they returned, again professing their 
love for the English and lamenting “because the chain of 
friendship had been broken.” ‘That night, they dug 
holes in the banks of the two rivers, threw fire-arrows 
into the fort, and shot at the soldiers at every opportu- 
nity. For five days and nights they kept up the attack, 
wounding seven of the garrison but killing none; then 
they disappeared to cut off the expedition of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet who was coming with relief for Fort 
Pitt. 

With characteristic mental sluggishness, General 
Amherst had failed to realize the seriousness of the great 
Indian conspiracy. But an officer at Philadelphia grasped 
the situation promptly and fully. Colonel Henry Bou- 
quet, whom we met at the capture of Fort Duquesne, 
had served seven years in fighting American Indians and 
was more cunning than they in the practice of their own 
artifices. He was ordered to march to the relief of Fort 
Pitt with all the forces he could muster, and the prompt- 
ness and energy with which he acted make his expedition 
one of the most brilliant in American history. He was 
given five hundred regulars, worn out by the siege of 
Havana and fitter for the hospital than for field or forest 
march. Orders were sent to gather supplies and means 
of transportation at Carlisle. By the first of July, Bou- 
quet and his Highlanders reached Carlisle only to find 
that the expected preparations had not been made. In 
eighteen days, he collected provisions, horses, oxen, and 
wagons, and began his march to Fort Pitt. Sixty sick 
men in rough ambulances could but recall to mind the 
bleaching bones of Braddock’s army a few miles ahead. 

By the twenty-fifth of July, Bouquet was at Fort Bed- 
ford where he left his sick and secured the services of 
thirty backwoodsmen as guides. Fort Pitt was a hundred 
and five miles away and the intervening wilderness was 
alive with Indians.. Under the hot sun and through a _ 
country formed by nature for ambuscades and surprises, 
Bouquet cautiously advanced along the rough road that 
Forbes had made in 1758. ‘The siege of Fort Ligonier 
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cial importance, both from its situation and because of the 
ie: quantity of military stores that it contained; its cap- 
ture by the Indians at this time would have enabled them to 
“continue indefinitely their siege of Fort Pitt and would 
have put Bouquet in jeopardy. Bouquet left his wagons 
and oxen at Fort Ligonier and prepared to move forward 
with three hundred and fifty pack-horses. Expecting that 
- the Indians would lay an ambuscade at the defile of Turtle 
_ Creek, about a day’s march beyond the fort, he determined 
ce tis push on to Bushy Run, rest his troops ‘there, and pass 
Us Di eirtie Creek under cover of the following night. : 
About one o’clock on the afternoon of the fifth of 
pees, when the baggage train was half a mile from 
Bushy Run, the proposed resting-place, a fierce attack 

BY was suddenly made on the advance-guard. Bouquet 

i phurried two eearics to the front. Soon firing was 
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1 7 6 3 heard in the rear and troops were ordered back to protect 
the baggage train. Then came assaults on the right and 
left. ‘Che woods seemed full of Indians and it was clear 
that the little army was surrounded. Bouquet formed his 
troops in a circle, with the horses, which soon became 
unmanageable from fright, in the center. The men stood 
firm, now firing upon the shadowy forms in the forest, 
now charging with the bayonet upon the phantom figures 
that flitted from tree to tree and from their cover kept up 
a deadly fire upon the exposed and crowded English. 
The unequal fight was continued until darkness pro- 
claimed a truce, by which time sixty soldiers and several 
officers had been killed or wounded. ‘The troops were 
forced to camp as best they could on the hill where they 
had fought. There was no water, even for the wounded, 
and thirst became more intolerable than fighting. 

Bouquet’s In the night, Bouquet wrote to Amherst that he feared 

menace “insurmountable difficulties” and expressed his “admir- 
ation of the cool and steady behaviour of the troops.” 
With the first rays of the morning light came the bullets 
and yells of the enemy, exultantly confident of an easy 
victory. Bouquet saw that, as things were going, it was 
only a matter of a few hours until his exposed troops, 
suffering from heat, fatigue, and a thirst “ more intolerable 
than the enemy’s fire,” would be destroyed and that his 
only chance of escape from a fate like that of Braddock 
was to draw the Indians from their cover into a compact 
body, and thereby give his regulars a chance to deal them 
a stunning blow such as he was confident they could 


deliver. 
Strategy and A stratagem brought the desired end. The advance 
es line of the English suddenly fell back as if in retreat and 


passed behind a second line concealed in ambush. The 
Indians, believing themselves victorious and eager to seize 
the English baggage train, rushed from the woods in 
headlong pursuit. The ambuscading line delivered its 
fire; the retreating line forgot its simulated fright, faced 
about, fired, and charged; other companies fell on the 
Indian flank with bullet and bayonet. As the Indians 
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turned back, the ambus- 
cading line met them in 
front, the Highlanders fell 
upon them with the bayo- 
net and with yells as wild 
as their own, and the rout 
of the red men was com- 
plete. The Indians left 
on the field sixty of their 
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number, including several | 
formidable chiefs. The 
English loss was fifty 
killed, sixty wounded, and 
five missing; eight officers 
were included in the num- 
ber. 

“The battle of Bushy 
Run,” says Poole, “both 
for its military conduct 
and its political results, 
deserves a place among the memorable battles in America. 
The Indians fought with a courage and desperation rarely 
seen in Indian warfare, and the English troops with a 
steadiness and valor which was due to their training as 
The 
tidings of this victory broke the spirit of the Indian con- 
spiracy, and the reports were received with rejoicing in all 
the English colonies.” 

The expedition at once resumed its march toward Fort 
Pitt, twenty-five miles away, carrying the wounded on 
litters. Four days later, Bouquet’s veterans and Ecuyer’s 
garrison were mingling congratulations over their common 
relief. Since the Indians raised the siege at Fort Pitt on 
the first of August and marched to attack Bouquet, none 
of them had been seen by the soldiers of the garrison 
until the morning of the tenth when, not long before the 
arrival of Bouquet, they passed the fort displaying the 
scalp-locks that they had taken but not lingering in that 
vicinity. Bouquet had intended to move on from Fort 
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Pitt into the Ohio country, but his losses made reinforce- 
ments necessary; the Ohio expedition was accordingly 
postponed until the following year. 

During the winter of 1763-64, the quiet on the fron- 
tier was emphasized by riotous disturbances in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Along the thinly settled borders, two 
thousand persons had been carried off and nearly as many 
families had been driven from their homes. The hardy 
hunters, rangers, and backwoods farmers who remained 
were choked with rage against all Indians and filled with 
resentment against the inefficient and unsympathetic 
Quakers. Even the Christian converts of the Moravian 
missionaries, peaceful dwellers in the valley of the Lehigh 
and at Wyalusing near Wyoming, became the objects of 
such an indiscriminating wrath that the Pennsylvania 
assembly ordered them disarmed and removed to some 
other part of the province, the Quakers voting for the 
motion in consideration of the safety of the Indians, and 
others in consideration of the safety of the whites. In 
November, 1763, about a hundred and forty of the 
unfortunate exiles, greeted with threats and curses on the 
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way, were conducted to Philadelphia and lodged in waste 1 7 6 3 


houses on an island below the city. Then the scene of 
disturbance shifted. 


Not far from Lancaster was Conestoga, the dwelling- Attack on the 


place of a small band of Indians who had always been ' 


friendly to the English. Some distance from Conestoga, 
on the east bank of the Susquehanna, was the little town 
of Paxton; in 1755, Indians had burned the town and 
murdered many of its inhabitants. They who now lived 
in the rebuilt village were relatives of those who had 
been killed and, like most of the Pennsylvania borderers, 
descendants of Presbyterian emigrants from the north of 
Ireland and heirs to their dislike for both Indians and 
Quakers. With their general hatred toward Indians, the 
Paxton men mingled a suspicion of the Conestoga band 
who thus, without judge or jury, became proper objects 
for extirpation. Just before daybreak on the morning of 
the fourteenth of December, fifty armed men burst into 
the Conestoga cabins and “shot, stabbed, and hacked to 
death all whom they found there, . . . seized upon 
what little booty they could find, set the cabins on fire, 
and departed.” It happened that when the Paxton men 
made their call only six Indians were at home; the four- 
teen absentees were quickly hurried to the Lancaster jail 
as the surest place of refuge. Enraged at the escape of 
the greater number of their intended victims, the Paxton 
men rode at a gallop into Lancaster, and broke open the 
door of the jail. Their “work was soon finished. The 
bodies of men, women, and children, mangled with out- 
rageous brutality, lay scattered about the yard; and the 
murderers were gone.” Those murderers were chiefly 
“respectable citizens.” The governor issued a proclama- 
tion offering rewards for the arrest of the murderers who 
“proclaimed their deed in the face of day, boasted the 
achievement and defended it by reason and Scripture. So 
great was the excitement in the frontier counties and so 
deep the sympathy with the rioters, that to arrest them 
would have required the employment of a strong military 
force, an experiment far too dangerous to be tried.” 
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Flushed with their success at Lancaster and encour- 
aged by the sympathy of the multitude, the rioters soon 
resolved to march in arms on Philadelphia with the 
avowed purpose of killing the Moravian Indians then 
held there and of forcing from the assembly the redress 
of political grievances. Late in January, 1764, several 
hundred of them actually took the road to Philadelphia, 
spreading alarm among the citizens there and finally fore- 
ing even Quakers to arm for the protection of their 
own persons and property. In the universal terror and 
confusion, the calm resolution of Benjamin Franklin 
came to the rescue and, after various timid expedients had 
failed, the citizen soldiers mustered and “among them 
was seen many a Quaker with musket in hand.” Recog- 
nizing the futility of their hostile designs, “the rioters 
signified their willingness to return home, glad to escape 
so easily from an affair which had begun to threaten 
worse consequences.” 


The Redoubt at Pittsburg 
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In the spring following these disturbances in eastern 1 7 6 4 
Pennsylvania, Bouquet built at Fort Pitt the blockhouse Pittsburg 
or redoubt that is the sole remaining memorial of the 
stirring events in which he participated; and Colonel 
Campbell planted the present city of Pittsburg and laid 
out the part bounded by Water, Second, Ferry, and 
Market streets. In 1894, the old redoubt and the plot 
of ground on which it stands passed by deed of gift to 
the Pittsburg chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Elsewhere, scattered war parties were early at work and, Bradstreet’s 
in June, Colonel Bradstreet was sent to the great lakes Px?edtim 
with twelve hundred men. At Niagara, he found a large 
Indian council that Sir William Johnson, by summonses 
and threats, had succeeded in bringing together. ‘Treaties 
of peace were made and the Indians ceded to the Eng- 
lish a strip four miles wide on each side of the Niagara 
River, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. The spirit of 
the tribes had been broken. In August, at Presque Isle 
and on his own authority, Bradstreet made an unwise 
treaty with the troublesome Ohio Indians. ‘He added august :2 
to his folly by writing to his superior officer, Colonel 
Bouquet, that the colonel need not march into the Ohio 
country, as the business of pacifying the western Indians 
had been attended to.” On the twenty-sixth, he arrived 
at Detroit and, on the seventh of September, met the 
Indians in council instead of punishing them as directed 
by his instructions. Pontiac sent messages of defiance 
from the banks of the Maumee, and Sir William John- December 26 
son wrote to the lords of trade commenting in severe 
terms on Bradstreet’s bad management. 

In the meantime, Bouquet, notwithstanding the oppo- Bouquet in 
sition of the Quakers in the Pennsylvania assembly, had (ce 
succeeded in raising more troops and supplies. He was 
now the hero of the frontier and, when it was known that 
he was to lead an expedition to the Ohio towns, volun- 
teers flocked to his standard. Cresap promised to lead a 
party of Virginia woodsmen; Sir William Johnson 
offered to send a band of friendly Indians; and, more 
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‘tear to encouraging than all the rest, Pennsylvania undertook to 
raise a thousand men. In at he received the mes- 
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Map of Bouquet’s March ( Adapted from Hutchins’s Map) 

sage that Bradstreet had sent to him from Presque Isle, but 
as the Delawares and Shawnees had continued their mur- 
ders and depredations he aes on with his preparations 

, and, on the seventeenth 
of September, was once 
more at Fort Pitt. In 
October, he set out with 
fifteen hundred men on 
his long march into the 
valley of the Muskin- 
gum to extort treaties of 
peace from the Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, and 
other tribes in that 
region, and to recover 
the English captives 
still held by the Indians. 
He advanced to the 
forks of the Muskin- 
gum without opposi- 
tion, obtained the 
desired treaties, and, by 


October 3 


Indians having a Talk with Bouquet over a 


Council Fire the ninth of Novem- 

ber, secured the release of some two hundred captives. 
Among the Pennsylvania and Virginia troops were 
the fathers, brothers, and husbands of many of the cap- 
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tives whose rescue had been one of the chief objects of 1 7 6 4 
the expedition. As group after group of the prisoners The Release 
arrived at the English camp, there were strange and othe 
moving sights, “more Sond the Ss of the dramatist 


than of the historian.” ro 


The meeting of long _ 
separated husbands and | 
wives, and of fathers 
and children, the reunion 
of broken baiilies, the 
heart-breaking misery as 
a sun-burned child .. 
shrank from a forgotten 
parent and clung to the 
tawny breast of an 
adopted mother, the 
unspeakable joy of some 
saddened by the agonies 
of others for whom the 
torture of protracted 
suspense was ended only 
by some tale of horror, 
and, even worse than hie Soy ie» Sacha a 
pain of fears realized, Indians Diectieaag up Pagiist Cassin to Belgnet 

the pangs of doubt not yet resolved—the story of this 

and more is set down by Parkman in the luminous pages 

of his The Conspiracy of Pontiac. On the twenty-eighth 

of November, Bouquet was back again at Fort Pitt. He 

was honored with votes of thanks from the assemblies of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, with the rank of brigadier, 

and with formal thanks from the king. In 1765, he was 
placed in command of the southern district, but died of 

fever at Pensacola on the second of September. 

The Pontiac conspiracy was dead but Pontiac was still The Death 
alive and a menace to the English. He applied to the ° Pet 
French commandant at Fort Chartres for aid, but was 
refused. He then returned to the Maumee, gathered 
four hundred of his warriors, and with them and a disor- 
derly company of Illinois Indians reappeared at Fort 
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1 7 6 4 Chartres, demanding weapons and ammunition with which 


to fight the English. The French garrison was holding 
= pe 


July 23-31 
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ro 


ee 
Medal Presented to the Indian Chiefs at the Treaty of 1764 after the Pontiac Conspiracy 
the fort until a British force should arrive to receive it, 
and the commandant again refused to comply with the 
Indian demands. “The most agreeable sight to this 
worthy Frenchman at that time would have been the 
arrival of a regiment of British infantry.’ Pontiac then 
sent an embassy to New Orleans, but before it arrived, 
news of the secret cession of the country to Spain had 
been received and the last hope of the great Indian leader 
was destroyed. In the summer of 1766, in company 
with other chiefs, he met Sir William Johnson at Oswego 
and made his formal submission. Three years later, a 
Kaskaskia Indian followed Pontiac into the forest where 
East Saint Louis now stands, and, in consideration of a 
barrel of rum promised by an English trader, killed him. 
The body of the great chief was claimed by the com- 
mander of the post at Saint Louis by whom it was buried 
with the honors of war in an unknown grave. 
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HE following lists are intended to be helpful to the student of 
this volume by way of suggestion for supplementary reading ; 
they are not offered as complete lists of works consulted by the 
author. Helpful suggestions are contained in the paragraph 

introductory to the bibliographical appendix to the first volume of this 
work, Valuable side-lights on many of the topics herein considered may 
be found in other general histories of the United States, such as Bancroft’s, 
Hildreth’s, etc., some of which are cited in the appendix to the first 
volume. As the reader can easily find what he wants by reference to the 
indexes of those works, the following lists omit such references. The 
general arrangement of this bibliography is similar to that used in the 
preceding volumes. 


CHAPTER I—-FROM LOUISBURG TO FORT NECESSITY 


I Arx-ta-Cuapevte, THe Treaty or. ‘The text is given in Chal- 
mers’s Collection of Treaties, vol. 1, pp. 424-442. Also see 
MacDonald’s Select Charters (477), pp. 251-253. 

2 Bradley, Arthur G. Tue Fichr with France ror NorrH 
America (New York and Westminster, 1902), pp. I-75. 

3 Burnaby, Andrew. Tuomas Lorp Fairrax, in Travels through 
North America (third edition, London, 1798 ; New York, 1904), 
appendix 4. - 

4 Candler, Allen D., editor. THe Coroniat Recorns or Georcia. 
Atlanta, 1904, and in progress. Volumes 3 and 4 contain the 
«< General account of all monies and effects received and expended by 
the Trustees for establishing the colony of Georgia in America for the 
carrying on the good purposes of their trust . . . (1732- 
bae2,) 

5 Becton, Mary C. Forr Pirr anp Lerrers From THE Fron- 
TIER. Pittsburg, 1892. << Journals of Captain Celeron,’’ pp. 9-62. 

6 Dinwiddie, Robert. Orricitan Recorps. Richmond, 1883, 
1884, z vols. Better known as the Dinwiddie Papers. Edited by 
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16 


17 
18 
19 
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21 


R. A. Brock and ‘printed as vols. 3 and 4 of the Co//ections of the 
Virginia Historical Society. See vol. 1, passim. 

DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE CoLontaL History oF THE STATE 
or New York, generally called New York Colonial Documents 
(Albany, 1853-83, 15 vols.), vols. 4 and 9 especially. 

Drake, Samuel G. Parricurar History or THE Five Years’ 
FrencH anp Inpian War. Albany, 1870. 

Duane, James. Srarement or Evipence anD ARGUMENT IN 
Derence OF THE TERRITORIAL RiGHTs AND JuRIsDICTION oF NEW 
York IN THE AFFAIR OF THE New Hampsuire Grants, ETC., in 
Collections of the New York Historical Society, Publication Fund 
series, vol. 3(1870), pp. 1-144. Also see New York and the 
New Hampshire Grants (27). 

Fisher, Sydney G.  TxHe Connecticut Invasion, in his The 
Making of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1896), p. 237. 

Ford, Paul L. THe True Georce Wasuincton. Philadelphia, 
1896. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Compiere Works, edited by John Bigelow. 
New York and London, 1887-88, ro vols. 

Fron tigR Forts oF PennsyLvania, RepoRT OF THE CommiIssION 
to Locate THE Site or. Harrisburg, 1896, 2 vols. 

Gist, Christopher. Journats, edited by William M. Darlington. 
Pittsburg, 1893. Also see the Co//ections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, series 3, vol. 5, p. 102. 

Goodman, Alfred T., editor. Journats or Caprain TRENT, 
FRoM Locsrown To Pickawittany, A. D. 1752. Cincinnati, 
1871. For a sharp criticism of this book and a statement as to the 
exact location of Fort Pickawillany, see R. W. McFarland’s article 
in Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, vol. 8(1900), pp. 
479-483. 

Hale, John P. ‘Trans-AttecHeny Pioneers; Husrorica 
SKETCHES OF THE First Wuire SETTLEMENT WEsT OF THE ALLE- 
GHENIES, 1748 AND AFTER. Cincinnati, 1886. 

Harrison, Constance C. My Lorp Farirrax or Vircinia, in 
Scribner’s Magazine, vol. 18(1879), p. 715. 

Hoyt, Epaphras. Antiquarian Resgarcues. Greenfield, Mass., 
1824. Indispensable for the history of Indian depredations during 
the French and Indian wars. 

Hulbert, Archer B. Wasnincton’s Roap. Cleveland, 1903. 


Kingsford, William. Huisrory or Canapa. Toronto, 1887-98; 
London, 1888-98, 10 vols. 

Locstrown Treaty, THe. Text of the treaty and journal of the 
Virginia commissioners, etc., is printed in Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, vol. 13(1905), pp- 143-174. The article 
also contains the text of the treaty made at Lancaster in 1744, the 
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confirmation of which by the Six Nations was the object of the Logs- 
town treaty. 

Lowdermilk, Will H. Husrory or Cumpertanp (Mary.anp), 
EMBRACING AN AccouNT OF WasHINGTON’s First CamMPaIGN, AND 
Barrie or Forr Necessiry TOGETHER WITH A History oF Brap- 
pock Exprpirion. Washington, 1878. 

MacMullen, John. Kuino’s Coutece, in Harper's Magazine, 
vol. 69( 1884), p. 715. 

Mahon, Lord. See Stanhope. 

Mante, Thomas. Tue Hisrory or tHe Late War 1n Nortu 
America (London, 1772), pp. I-11. 

Marshall, Orsamus H. De Céeron’s Expepirion TO THE 
Onto iw 1749, in his Historical Writings. Albany, 1887. Also 
in Magazine of American History, vol. 2(1878), pp. 129-150. 
Moore, Charles. Tue Norrawest unper Turee Fracs. New 
York, 1g00. 

New York and THE New Hampsuire Grants. For ‘a col- 
lection of evidence in vindication of the territorial rights and juris- 
diction of the state of New York against the claim of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and New Hampshire,’’ see Co//ections of the 
New York Historical Society, Publication Fund series, vol. 2( 1869), 
pp. 277-528. Also see Duane’s Statement (Q). 

Oxnio Company. Papers relating to the organization of the company 
and its land-grant (from archives of the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions) are printed in Fernow’s The Ohio Valley in Colonial Days 
(53), PP. 240—273. 

Paltsits, Victor H. Scueme ror THE Conquest oF CanaDa IN 
1746. Read before the American Antiquarian Society, and sep- 
arately printed. Worcester, Mass., 1905. 

Pryor, Mrs. Roger A. THe Moruer or WasHINGTON aND 


“HER Times. New York, 1903. 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE WESTERN Bounpary oF Mary- 
LanpD (Baltimore, 1890), Fund Publication, No. 29, pp. 5-10. 
Rupp, Daniel. Earty History or Western PENNSYLVANIA AND 
OF THE West AND oF WeEsTERN ExPEDITIONS AND CAMPAIGNS 
(Pittsburg, 1846), pp. 32-91. 

Stanford, Laura G. Tue Hisrory or Err: County, Pennsyt- 
vania (published by its author, 1894), chap. 3. 

Sloane, William M. Tue French War anp THE REVOLUTION 
(New York, 1893), pp. 1-37. 

Stanhope, P. H. (Lord Mahon). History or EncLianp FROM 
THE Peace oF Urrecut Tro THE Peace oF VERSAILLES. London, 
1836—54, 7 vols., and many later editions. 

Stephen, Adam. Tue On1o Expepirion oF 1754, in Peansyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 18(1894), pp. 
43-50. 
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Temple, Oliver.P. THe CovenanTer, THE CAVALIER, AND THE 
Puritan. Cincinnati, 1897. 

Thwaites, Reuben G. France in America. New York, 1905. 
Walton, Joseph S. Conrap Weiser and THE Inpian Poticy 
oF CoroniaL Pennsytvania. Philadelphia, 1900. 

Washington, George. Diary From 1789 TO 1791 
TOGETHER WITH HIS JOURNAL OF A Tour OF THE OHIO IN 1753. 
Edited by Benson J. Lossing. Richmond, 1861. 

Washington, George. JournaL oF My JOURNEY OVER THE 
Mountains . . . IN THE NortTHern Neck oF VIRGINIA, 
BEYOND THE Biue RincE in 1747-8. Edited by J. M. Toner, 
Albany, 1892. 

Washington, George. Warirines, edited by Worthington C. 
Ford (New York, 1889-93, 14 vols.), vol. 1, pp. 1-217; 
Journal to the Ohio, 1753, pp. 9-40. There are several separate 
editions of the 1753 Journal, some of which are mentioned in this 
bibliography. 

Wheatley, Richard. Tue Fairraxss orf YORKSHIRE AND ViR- 
cinta, in Magazine of American History, vol. 13(1885), p. 217. 
Winsor, Justin. THe Muississirpr Bastn. Boston, 1898. 
Winsor, Justin. THe Srruccie ror THE GreaT VALLEYS OF 
Norru America, in Narrative and Critical History of America 
(Boston, 1886—8g, 8 vols.), vol. 5, chap. 8. 


CHAPTER II—THE FRENCH AND INDIAN 
WAR— PREPARATION 


Nore, — Additional information may be found in older general 
histories like Bancroft’s and Hildreth’s, and in works previously cited 
in this bibliography and indicated by the marginal numbers (titles) 
2, 6, 20, 24, 26, 35, 44, 45. Consult the indexes of such works. 


Axpany Concress. For its proceedings, see New York Colonial 
Documents (7), vol. 6, pp. 853-891; Documentary History of 
New York (60), vol. 2, pp. 545-617; Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, series 3, vol. 5, p. 5743 Frothingham’s 
Rise of the Republic (Boston, 1886), chap. 4; Winsor’s America 
(45), vol. 5, pp. 611-613. 

Avpany Pian oF Unton. For the text, see Franklin’s Works (12), 
vol. 2, pp. 343-3753 Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s Works, vol. 3, 
pp. 36-55 (see pp. 22-68); New York Colonial Documents (7), 
vol. 6, pp. 889-891; MacDonald’s Select Charters Illustrative 
of American History, 1606-1775 (New York, 1904), pp. 253- 
2573 Preston’s Documents (New York, 1886), pp. 170-187; 
Old South Leaflets (edited by Edwin D. Mead, Boston, 1890— 
1905; 175 numbers), No. 9; American History Leaflets (edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing, New York, 1892— 
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96; 20 numbers), No. 14; Woodrow Wilson’s History of the 
American People (New York and London, 1902, § vols.), vol. 2, 
PP. 342-356. 

Cottection pe Documents reELatTiFs A L’ Histoire pe La Nov- 
VELLE-FRance (Quebec, 1883-85, 4 vols.), vol. 3. 

Dulany, Daniel. Muurary anp Porrricat AFFAIRS IN THE 
Mippte Cotonigs 1n 1755, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, vol. 3(1879), pp. 11-31. 

Egerton, Hugh E. Suorr Hisrory or British Cotoniat Poticy 
(London, 1897), pp. 170-174. 

Enquiry INTO THE Causes OF THE ALIENATION OF THE DELa- 
WARE AND SHAWANESE INDIANS FROM THE British Inrerest. London, 
1759; Philadelphia, 1867. 

Entick, John. Generar Hisrory or roe Lare War in Europe, 
Asia, Arrica and America (London, 1763-64, 5 vols.), vol. 1, 
pp. 1-121. 

Fernow, Berthold. Tue Onto Variety in Cotoniat Days 
(Albany, 1890), pp. 116-119. 

Fiske, John. New France anp New Enctanp (Boston and 
New York, 1902), pp. 258-281. 

Franklin, Benjamin. An Acr ror a Votuntary Mutia 1Nn 
Pennsyivania, in his Complete Works (12), vol. 2, pp. 421-427. 
Green, John R. Hisrory or roe Encuisn Peoprie (Chicago and 
New York, 1885, 4 vols.), vol. 4, pp. 168, 169. 

Hazard, Samuel. Pennsytvania Recisrer. Philadelphia, 1828 — 
34, 13 vols. See index to each volume. 

Hinsdale, Burke A. THe Orv Norruwesr (New York, 1888), 
Pe2,102,,125,, 1260, 201, 202. 

Memoria containing a summary view of facts, with their authorities, 
in answer to the observations sent by the English Ministry to the 
courts of Europe. ‘Translated from the French, New York, 1757 ; 
reprinted in the O/den Time (61), vol. 2, pp. 140-153. 
O’Callaghan, Edmund B., editor. Documenrary History oF 
THE StaTE oF New York. Albany, 1849-51, 4 vols., octavo. 
There is another edition-in four quarto volumes. 

Open Time, Tue, edited by Neville B. Craig (Pittsburg, 1846 ; 
Cincinnati, 1876, 2 vols. ), vol. 2, passim. 

Parkman, Francis. Montcatm ann Wotre (Boston, 1886, 2 
vols. ), vol. 1, chap. 6. 

Pouchot, M. Memoir veon tHE Lare War in Nortu America 
BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 1755-1760. Yverdon, 
1781; translated and edited by Franklin B. Hough, Roxbury, 
Mass., 1866, 2 vols. 

Turner, Frederick J. Tue Sicniricance oF THE FRONTIER IN 
American History, in Annual Report of American Historical Asso- 
ciation for 1893, pp. 197-227. 
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Winsor, Justin. Avuruorities on the French and Indian Wars of 
New England and Acadia, in his America (45), vol. 5, pp. 420- 
472, 560-568. 

Wood, William. THe Ficur ror Canapa (Boston, 1906), pp. 
1—56. 
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1755—-THE BRADDOCK EXPEDITION 


Nore. —See the note on page 380, and titles 2, 6, '7, 12, 13, 20, 


22, 24, 26, 32, 34, 35, 42) 44) 45) 48, 40, 50, 52, 53, 56, 57, 
59, 61, 62, 63. 


Balch, Thomas. Lerrers anp Papers RELATING CHIEFLY TO 
THE Provincia, Hisrory oF Pennsytvanta (Philadelphia, 1855), 
PP. 34-45. 

Barton, Benjamin. MHusroricar Nores, in Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, vol. 9( 1885), p-. 334- 

Braddock, Edward. His Orperty Booxs, Fesruary 26 To 
June 17, 1755. Cumberland, Md., 1880. Pamphlet, 58 pages. 
Braddock, Edward. Corresponpence, in Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, vol. 6, passim; The Olden Time (61), vol. 2, pp. 221— 
239; Magazine of American History, vol. 8(1882), p. 502; 
New York Colonial Documents (7), vol. 6, pp. 942, 9543 Docu- 
mentary History of New York (60), vol. 2, p. 648. 

By an Impartial Hand. THe Conresr in America, BETWEEN 
Great Brirain anp France. London, 1757. 

Chapman, T. J. THe Frenco in THE ALLEGHENY VALLEY 
(Cleveland, O., 1887), pp. 60-72, 132-143. See also Brad- 
dock’s Defeat, in Magazine of American History, vol. 16(1886), 
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ConFERENCE OF Brappock aNnD THE Governors aT ALEXANDRIA. 
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